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I’m Teaching My Boy to Defy Me 


By LIncotn STEFFENS 


A famous author, now a father at a grandfather's age, rears his 
small son in unorthodox ways, with an ex-burglar as tutor 


HILDREN, like poets and proph- 
( ets, can greet the sun, for- 

mally, in all seriousness. They 
are, unlike the poets and prophets, 
humorous; children love to laugh, but 
not about solemn matters of ritual. 
It is not playing, it is reality, to 
run to the window when one wakes 
up and, throwing back the curtains, 
say: 

“Good morning, Sun. I am glad to 
see you.” 

My Pete does that. He makes his 
sober salutation and, silent, listens 
for the response. 

“What does the sun say, Pete?” 
I ask, for I cannot really hear the 
answer any more. He can. He turns to 
me with satisfaction and tells me: 

“The sun says, ‘Hello, Pete. I am 
glad to see you.’” 

If this were pretending, there would 
be a twinkle in his eye, as there was 
the other day when he hit me with a 
rake. To my look of astonishment and 
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injury, he offered me up a smile and 
explained: “Pete only playing.” 

Even that was not acceptable until 
I remembered how, a few days before, 
I had come up on him suddenly from 
behind and given him a hug and a 
spank. It was only an expression of 
my “mother-love” for him, but his 
dignity or his feelings were so hurt 
that I had to explain at once that I 
had done it only in fun. 

“Papa only playing,” I had said, 
and that made it all right with him. 
Naturally he assumed that the same 
formula would go with me and a rake. 

He had not yet learned — he has 
not been taught — that he is to do not 
what I do but what I say. He does 
not know and I’m not going to tell 
him that there is one law for the adult 
law-giver, another for children. And 
it is no doctrine of mine, but somehow 
he has inferred that there is a differ- 
ence between work and play. 

The rising sun is the signal that the 
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day’s work is begun; for, as he him- 
self has observed, “‘ Pete and sun go to 
sleep together, and Pete and sun get 
up together”’. Sadly he watches it sink 
into the night sea; joyously he sees it 
come up over the morning hills and 
peep into his window to call him. 
There is no pagan awe in it, no cave- 
man’s superstition, only the meeting 
and greeting of equals, playmates, 
fellow-workers. He welcomes the sun 
as he does any other visitor, except 
that there’s a thrill of wonder at the 
coming of the sun. 

It’s a bit as if, like the poet, like the 
cave-man, like a grandfather, Pete 
were not so sure as the astronomer is 
that the sun will rise again and that 
there will be another day. No joke, 
this. 


D” you ever see a tired child resist- 
ing sleep? It’s a pitiful, puzzling 
sight, and I am convinced that it is a 
tragedy to the child, for now I think I 
have the key to the puzzle and a relief 
for the tragedy. When Pete was born, 
he had a trained maternity nurse, a 
young English woman with no imagi- 
nation. At certain regular hours she 
would whisk the baby away to a 
darkened room to sleep. Very well. 
He cried and kicked, but he had to 
acquire good habits, and regular sleep 
is a good habit. I let him go. I resented 
the nurse’s professional manner; my 
imagination went wailing after my 
struggling child. I used to protest, 
only half-believing it, that the baby 
was fighting and afraid for his life — 
no less. 

I remembered darkly how I, as a 
child, dreaded sleep. It was so long, 
so lonely, so final; it was the end of all 
things. And my humble masculine 
argument with this dominating woman 
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was that Pete had not slept and waked 
often enough to know the difference 
between sleep and death. “All he 
knows,” I pleaded weakly, “is that he 
has just come to life; birth was a 
painful struggle out of the narrow dark- 
ness into the wide light, and now that 
he has won out and lives and has 
caught his breath, he does not want — 
he fiercely fears — to sink back into 
the blindness of that broken prison: 
sleep, death, whatever it is.” 


o I felt it, but the woman sniffed 
S and I yielded. “Children are 
women’s business.” Bunk. And Pete 
yielded, too. Women are children’s 
business. His habits formed, he usually 
slept pretty regularly. Now and then 
he fought again, as in the beginning; 
and he was forced to bed regardless. 
But later, when he was old enough to 
talk and understand, I hit upon a bet- 
ter way. When it was his bedtime, we 
did not grab him up and carry him off. 
We finished with him whatever he was 
doing and then asked him what was 
next on the programme. He knows 
and he respects the routine. He would 
say, reluctantly, that it was time to 
sleep and he was willing to go to bed; 
that was fun in a way. There was 
always a story to be told. But after 
that — 

It was awful. His face expressed his 
feeling that the end had come. I 
myself dreaded to leave him so and 
finally he himself showed me how to 
bridge over the long night chasm of 
darkness and vacancy. He said, ap- 
pealingly: 

“Papa, first Pete lie down, then 
cover up, then sleep — lots and lots of 
sleep — and then — ?” 

He looked up expectantly to me 
and, sure, I got it. He wanted the 
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rest of the programme. He needed to 
know, on authority, from me, that 
there was a future, a continuing life — 
as I did when I was a child of three — 
and — as I do as a man of sixty-three. 
The grandfather in me went out to 
meet the child in my child. 

“That’s right, Pete. First snuggle 
down, then cover up warm, then sleep, 
lots and lots and lots of sleep, and 
then — ” 

“Then — ?” he urged. 

“Then, when the sun wakes up, 
we'll all wake up, and you and I — 
we'll go out and greet the sun, and 
then —” 

“Then — ” he breathed eagerly. 

“Why, then, we'll go out in the 
garden and do — wonderful things in 
the sunshine.” 

Sometimes he names the wonderful 
thing he wants to do, sometimes he 
only repeats the words, “wonderful 
things”, but he is satisfied. And I am 
satisfied. We both smile. We have a 
future and the future is sunny and 
wonderful. 


II 


y yson is no mystery about chil- 
dren. They are puzzling, often, but 
they are never incomprehensible. At 
least, they are not incomprehensible to 
old folks, and I think they need not be 
to parents. Fathers and mothers are 
themselves the keys to their offspring. 
A disorderly father should be able to 
understand why his image will not 
put away his toys. A quick-tempered 
mother should not have to call a 
doctor for her daughter’s tantrums; 
he can only advise self-control — in 
the mother. The mystery is about 
parents, young parents, busy with 
their own affairs, too preoccupied with 
their future to think of the present of 
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their children and to recall how it 
was with them when they were 
young. 

“Run away now and play. Papa is 
reading his newspaper.” 

Parents say that, not grandparents. 
Grandparents do not consider the 
news so important as parents do. 
Grandpa has time and memories, 
some self-knowledge, some sense of 
proportion. Children love grandpa and 
grandma, and parents complain that 
the old folks over-indulge and spoil the 
children. 

“Why aren’t you as strict with my 
child as you were with me, your 
child?” 

A mother asked her mother that 
and the grandmother, reproached, did 
not answer. She did not say, as she 
might have said—as almost any 
grandma might say to her child— 
that the results of her discipline jus- 
tified a change of method. This 
grandma looked guilty, caught, con- 
victed, as if she were ashamed of her 
“weakness” with her grandchild in- 
stead of her “strength” with her own 
child. She still doubted her mother- 
love; she still believed in justice. Her 
mind was still wrong, but her conduct 
was right. 


HERE may be some day a science of 
T chia psychology; it is needed, but 
we don’t have to wait for the scien- 
tists. Everybody knows enough to deal 
with the problem of his children. One’s 
knowledge may seem to have no rela- 
tion to the child or to education; one 
may have to go far afield for a paral- 
lel, but the knowledge is there, waiting 
to be recalled, turned into wisdom and 
applied. An engineer knows how to 
make a river dig its own channel; an 
editor knows how to edit the writer 
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instead of his copy; a salesman can 
sell goods by cultivating the desires of 
the buyer; a farmer can improve his 
crop— any crop, whether of grain 
or pigs— by ploughing, fertilizing, 
breeding. 

One day my son came running to me 
and, climbing up into my arms, said: 

“Papa, don’t look in that other 
room.” 

That is his way of announcing a 
crime. He had done something he 
should not have done in the next 
room: spilled or broken something 
that seemed to him serious. And 
maybe it was. His shocked expression 
of guilt was serious and my first, 
my parental, my property impulse 
was to go and see and repair the 
damage. A grandfather’s sense of 
values checked me. There was nothing 
in that room quite so precious as 
Pete and his needs. I paused long 
enough to recall a story, which I shall 
tell him when he is old enough to take 
it in. It’s about a political boss, a 
very, very bad man for whom I had 
developed a weakness. 


I was muckraking him and his ma- 
chine and his city, specializing in 
the big graft, the business corruption, 
when it occurred to me that his con- 
trol of votes was rooted in his indul- 
gence of vice and crime. I ought to 
know about that, even if I did not 
write much of it. He was telling me 
things; he gave me all the best evi- 
dence I had against him and I was 
sure he would confess his method of 
dealing with the crooks as he had 
owned up to all his traffic with busi- 
ness men. But I put my opening ques- 
tion gently. 

“Martin,” I said, “what do you do 
about petty crooks?” 
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“‘Wha’d’ye mean by petty crooks?” 
hedemanded with his affected hardness. 

I explained that by petty crooks I 
meant prostitutes, gamblers, pick- 
pockets, burglars and the like. 

““An’ wha’d’ye mean by what do 
I do about them?” 

“Well,” I said, “you go to the 
front for them, don’t you? You get 
the district attorney to let ’em off or 
ask the judge to go easy?” 

“Yes, I do,” he answered, with a 
jaw-thrust of defiance and three 
fingers held under my nose. “Three 
times.” 

That answer struck me. I didn’t 
believe it, and I challenged him. 

“Now, Martin,” I said, “don’t you 
sometimes do it four times?” And 
when he didn’t answer, I said, 
“Seven times?” Still no answer, and 
I went the limit. “Don’t you some- 
times get ’em off seventy times seven 
times?” 

He broke. “‘ Yes, I do. Sometimes I 
get ’em off every time I can.” He was 
glaring at me as if he wanted to 
fight. I was silent a moment, then I 
answered him with a soft question. 

“How do you justify that? How 
do you make it right with yourself 
for getting off these — hopeless re- 
peaters?” 

He wiggled in his big chair, digging 
for his answer, and he struck it, at 
last. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I'll tell 
you. I think that there’s got to be in 
every ward a guy that any bloke can 
go to when he’s in trouble and — no 
matter what he’s done — get help — 
not justice and th’ law, but — help.” 


7 was something eternally 
right about that. I sat taking it in 
and it went in, deep, warming me like 




















sunshine. Sure. It was a real service to 
a real, human need. It was the practice 
of mercy. It was the unlawful “pull” 
that lay at the bottom of the power of 
the bosses, but it was Christianity. 
And it was scientific. The psychia- 
trists know that many criminals are 
sick or weak people, and the rest, 
strong, too strong. I sat there that day 
silent and thoughtful with that silent, 
old, thoughtless, inarticulate practi- 
tioner of wisdom, thinking it over and 
over till I had it. When I had it I rose, 
shook hands with my teacher and 
went home. 


ow much better it is to read men 
than books. Books had that 
truth; I had read it often, but I did not 
learn it till this bad boss taught it to 
me face to face. Then I learned it so 
well that, years later when my own 
petty criminal climbed up into my lap, 
I remembered that guys like Martin 
and blokes like his heelers and chil- 
dren, sometimes need help — not jus- 
tice but — help. I did not go and look 
into the next room. I just sat there and 
held — and I think I helped — Pete. I 
comforted him while he punished him- 
self for whatever it was he had done. 
And I'd do it again. I'll try to remem- 
ber to do it three times; I hope I’ll be 
wise enough to help my son as often as 
that good old bad politician went to 
the front for the most hopeless, 
helpless crook on his string. 

Indeed, I think that society will do 
as much some day and that, after 
society stops punishing and begins 
helping and curing its children, par- 
ents will. Punishment satisfies our out- 
raged feelings; it relieves (and it 
measures) our weakness, but it arouses 
fear in the culprit and may break his 
spirit. We don’t want to teach chil- 
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dren fear; courage is the first virtue to 
inculcate in them. And as for breaking 
their spirit, however comfortable obe- 
dient children may be— however un- 
comfortable for parents wilful children 
may be — will power is what makes 
the leaders of men. How can we culti- 
vate will power in our children? 


T SEEMS to me that it is pride that 
I prevents parents from finding the 
way. It sounds impossible and it looks 
childish, but I have seen a father 
contend with his child merely for the 
sake of winning. It’s instinctive. I 
know the instinct, but my little boy 
showed me how to get around it. 
He defeated me in a will contest one 
day and it did him so much good and 
me so little harm, that I make a prac- 
tice of setting up conflicts and letting 
him win them, just as I let him catch 
me wrong and himself right now and 
then. Drawing a line across a walk, I 
dare him to cross it. 

“T will,” he says. 

“You shall not,” I answer. 

Eyeing me, feeling and meeting the 
challenge, he repeats: “‘ Pete wi// do it.” 

“Pete must not,” I forbid, and he, 
summoning all his strength and cour- 
age, braces up and defiantly steps over 
the deadline. 

“Pete did it,” he shouts and I, 
shaking his hand to congratulate him, 
agree: “Yes, Pete did it.” And we 
walk off together, proud and boasting 
of Pete and Pete’s courage and will 
power. 

There’s no trouble for me about my 
pride. That’s “face” and the child 
understands it; and he takes care of it. 
After he has been swelling for a mo- 
ment, he glances up at me and a 
shadow crosses his face. He takes my 


hand and says: 
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“Papa, Pete and Papa only playing, 
yes?” 

He does not want me to be beaten 
either, and so with the courtesy that 
was born twin with his courage, he 
passes off the incident as a joke, to 
save my face. 

And there is no trouble about getting 
him to heed me when quick obedience 
is necessary. In an emergency, I call a 
request to him in a tone the opposite 
of command: no challenge, only ur- 
gency and a bid for his courteous con- 
sideration of my wish. 


_— is a difficulty in this policy. 
A dog-fancier once expressed it for 
me. I told the dog man I wanted an 
Airedale pup to bring up. He shook 
his head, disapprovingly, and to my 
inquiry why, he answered clumsily: 

“But an Airedale is_ sensitive, 
very hard to bring up. It takes a 
gentleman to handle an Airedale.” 

And a human baby is more sensi- 
tive than an Airedale pup. I asked a 
young gentleman the other day how 
he had been brought up, by what 
means or manner he had been madeso 
considerate of others. “‘I don’t know,” 
he answered. “The only discipline I 
remember was the feeling I had that 
mother would like some things and 
wouldn’tlike other things that wedid.”’ 

“Did she tell you which was which?” 

“N-n-o,” he said. “We knew 
that, somehow.” 

The key to this boy is, of course, his 
mother and the key to her character 
or manners is that she is unshockable. 
A gentlewoman, I never saw her recoil 
from any word, idea or act, and I am 
sure her children never saw her sur- 
prised, even if they surprised her. 
Self-control is catching. I’ve seen my 


boy catch it. 
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A burglar calls on us now and then. 
He has self-control. He quit stealing 
after some twenty years of it, without 
repentance and without losing the 
confidence of his pals; and he stopped 
taking opium after ten years of the 
habit. He could spend twenty minutes 
turning noiselessly a shrieking door- 
knob and half an hour removing a 
wallet from beneath a pillow under an 
uneasy sleeper. He concludes from his 
experience with himself that self- 
control can be absolute. Pete seems to 
sense this man’s scorn of weakness and 
self-indulgence. The boy and the man 
like each other; and they play under- 
standingly together, but if the child 
becomes excited and rough or. noisy, 
the ex-burglar gives him one look and 
turns away. Pete simply ceases to 
exist for him. This is unbearable for 
the child. He comes around in front of 
his friend, stands quietly looking at 
him and when he catches his eye, 
there is a moment of communications 
which I can’t quite read and then the 
game goes on, properly. Both crimi- 
nals are masters of themselves. 

I want that ex-burglar and stick-up 
man to be a nurse and companion for 
my child, and I told him so one day. 
He considered my proposition. He 
looked at me, he looked at the little 
boy, thought a moment and answered: 
“All right. I will, later, when Pete’s a 
bit older.” Since that man does what- 
ever he says he will do, I know that my 
son will learn what it means to be 
honest and the captain of his own soul. 
Yes, honest. 


III 


HEN I was a boy about ten I 
made the acquaintance of a 
farm laborer named Jim Neely who 
caught my imagination and respect. 


























He thought that I sometimes rode my 
Indian pony too hard. He did not say 
so. He said that my pony was an ex- 
traordinarily fast walker and that his 
second-best gait was not running, but 
single-foot, a sort of dog-trot. This was 
true. I knew it, and I realized that 
cowboys, Indians and even the cavalry 
out West covered great distances in a 
day by alternately walking and trot- 
ting or single-footing their horses. But 
Jim Neely knew that I was under the 
spell of literature and that the books I 
read were not honest when they de- 
scribed pursuits and escapes on horse- 
back as races at full gallop. 

“Tl bet that pony of yours could 
walk to town in close to an hour,” he 
said, “This big horse of mine couldn’t. 
Why don’t you try it?” 


I TRIED it, several times, and a trial it 
was — for me. The strain on my 
impatience and my honesty was so 
great that I doubt whether I could 
have done it, except for Jim Neely. 
I could not cheat him. He would 
know, and he would despise me; and he 
would never utter an accusing word 
that might give me a chance to lie and 
excuse myself. No, if I single-footed, if 
I spurred that pony off a walk for 
even only a hundred yards, I had to 
admit it in my report. I don’t recall 
the record my pony made in those 
seven mile walks, but I know that the 
horse and I satisfied Jim Neely, even 
though he never said more than “I 
told you that kiouse could walk.” 
He was a man of few words and us 
kids, we like men of few words. 

But the test came one night when I 
did have to run my pony. Mrs. Neely, 
Jim’s sister-in-law, fell ill and had to 
have a doctor. I was called out of a 
deep sleep and asked to rush to town 
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with the summons. I loved Mrs. 
Neely, but I was almost glad she was 
sick; it gave me such a chance to do 
something useful and, indeed heroic; to 
tear through the lonely, dark night to 
save a life. I jumped into my clothes. 
No pony-express rider ever dressed 
faster than I did, nor more gladly. 
Jim Neely came in. 

“Your horse is ready at the gate,” 
he said. I dashed out to mount my 
steed, Jim following, and I seized the 
bridle and jumped into the saddle. 

“One moment,” cautioned Jim, 
taking my pony by the bit. He spoke 
very slowly. 

“You know, don’t you, how to ride 
fast and far?” 

Of course I did, and I wantéd to 
start. But Jim held me, wasting pre- 
cious time, talking. 

“You start off easy, a gentle lope to, 
say, the main road. Then you walk 
the pony a hundred yards or so, then 
you lope to about the Duden farm. 
By that time the pony will be warmed, 
but a bit winded. Walk again till he 
is easy, then go it; gallop — don’t 
run — a mileor so. Walk again, slow, 
then fast, but walk; then run him a bit 
but not far. Trot half a mile —” 


lr was awful, not only the time 
wasted in talking, but the slow di- 
rections to go slowly. And the worst of 
it was that Jim was right. That was 
the way it was done. I knew that. But 
it was hard; it was not the way Paul 
Revere did it. All the books I knew let 
a fellow run all the way, and that was 
the fun of it — to run till your horse 
dropped. But Jim did not want my 
horse to drop; he wanted me to get to 
the doctor, in a hurry but surely. 

So I rode, as Jim directed, and I got 
the doctor. But I was tired out — not 
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so much physically, as nervously, 
mentally, romantically. Something 
had been spoiled, something that was 
as precious and as beautiful as poetry 
or religious prophecy. And yet, as I 
read books afterward and heard men 
talk (about politics, for example) and 
played imaginative games with boys, 
I came to see that I had a substitute. 
What boys and grown-ups believed 
and dreamed, was not so beautiful, 
not so romantic and not nearly so 
heroic as what they did. Honesty, 
intellectual integrity, is not only the 
best policy; it is the most beautiful 
way to see, and to take, and to do 
things; as Jim Neely and Martin, the 
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boss, and my ex-burglar know and 
teach. 

Some day, pretty soon now, I mean 
to explain to Pete —or I’ll ask my 
ex-convict to explain — that the sun 
does: not, really, set and say good- 
night, nor rise over the hills and bid us 
good-morning; that, as a matter of 
fine fact, it is the earth that turns 
round and round; and that, if he can 
see it so, it will appear more wonderful 
to his imagination than it looks now 
to his eye. And I know that my child or 
any child can achieve this vision, now, 
before he has been too much educated 
by teachers and poets who know it 
but can no longer see it straight. 


Lad of Mine 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


ITTLE lad, little lad, dawn is on the moor: 
All its eager beauty wakening the earth — 
Wakening my heart to the old, magic lure 


Of the day’s sweet birth! 


Dawn-clouds flaming in the garden of the sky, 
Dawn-wind, golden as the tang of golden wine, 
Brings me a fragrance of blossoms far and high. 


Little lad of mine! 


Little lad, little lad, dusk is on the hills: 

All the peace of heaven holding quiet tryst — 
Waiting for the moment when a bird’s song thrills 
Through the shadowed mist. 

Dusk in all tenderness, bearing candle-light, 
Kneels like a weary child before a lost shrine — 
Whispers a prayer for the pity of the night. 


Little lad of mine! 


Little lad, little lad, dawn and dusk are gone. 
Oh, may they sing to you! — lest your dreams be dead: 


Memories of eventide . 
By the swift wind sped! 


. . blossoms of the dawn, 


Music of the morning, frail as April tears — 
Silver songs of eventide, when dim stars shine — 
Oh, may they call you across the silent years, 


Little lad of mine! 











Wings for the Nation 





By Frank A. TICHENOR 
Publisher of Aero Digest 


A spokesman for American aviation sees preparedness as only 
a costly farce unless our flying force becomes a third 
arm under a unified Department of Defense 


it has been for many years to face 

boldly the problem of national 
defense. Conditions absolutely new 
and dangerously critical have arisen. 
The situation has not been paralleled 
in any sense since the battle between 
the Monitor and Merrimac in Hamp- 
ton Roads wiped the wooden ship 
as a fighting machine off the seas. 
Every wooden fighting ship afloat 
became virtually obsolete when these 
two ironclads showed that they could 
float and fight. A war was on. Selfish 
interests were to some extent sub- 
ordinated. The fact was therefore 
acknowledged. 

Now the airplane similarly has 
rendered steel ships obsolete. 

The difference between the two 
epochal episodes in our national de- 
fense lies in the circumstance that 
now, in 1929, in the very face of this 
fact, we proceed unhesitatingly with 
the greatest warship building pro- 
gramme in our history. The so-called 
Big Navy bill provides for vast ex- 
penditure upon devices which the 
great majority of honest experts 
candidly admit cannot be much more 


I 1s far more necessary today than 








useful in the next war than cross-bows 
and arrows would have been in the 
last one. 

But heart palpitation has been 
replaced by that comfortable feeling 
of security among the old line naval 
officers on both sides of the ocean; the 
privately owned American shipyards, 
which will come in for some fat con- 
tracts, are rejoicing; the towns where- 
in are located Government yards are 
smiling and puckering up to prosper, 
and a certain satisfaction glows among 
specific steel mills. 


EFORE the World War had its 
B crashing, roaring, spectacular and 
very painful birth in 1914, progres- 
sions of the art of ordnance and 
projectile making, plus the invention 
of unbelievably high power explosive, 
already had rendered the steel ship of 
such doubtful value that, while the 
English and the German peoples both 
were confident of the prowess of those 
great fleets for which they had been 
taxed so heavily, the admirals in 
command postponed any real engage- 
ment until sheer shame forced the 
great ships out of their safe harbors 
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into action. Then, after destruction of 
properties which had cost enormous 
sums and the loss of multitudes of 
lives, nobody on earth could tell and 
nobody on earth can tell today which 
side had been victorious. The in- 
credible affair had no effect whatever, 
one way or the other, on the winning 
of the war by the Allies. Both in 
Germany and in England the people 
were utterly appalled as they were 
told reluctantly by closely censored 
newspapers that the “Grand Fleets”, 
which had been proclaimed for various 
decades, had done nothing whatso- 
ever toward the solution of the prob- 
lem as to which side would gain the 
final victory. 


T Is noteworthy that in the recent 
I debates in our own Congress, in 
consideration of the so-called “Big 
Navy Bill”, not one word was said 
about the Battle of Jutland, the great- 
est test of steel ship navies in the 
world’s history. Certainly no whisper 
on the subject came from any of the 
powerful lobbyists intent upon the 
passage of the measure. Read our de- 
bates of recent months. You will find 
no mention of any naval achievements 
or disasters of the World War except 
those of the submarines, which are not 
fighting craft at all but murderous de- 
vices. Navies are not extolled because 
of usefulness, but the old tradition of 
utility is accepted; we are urged to 
build, build, build merely because 
others seemed to have decided on a 
similar mad extravagance. That one 
great naval battle of the world’s 
greatest war, that battle in which 
greater sums of money were risked and 
lost than ever had been risked and 
lost afloat before in history, ever since 
it was fought to a tragic, no-decision 
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tie, has been something for the naval 
experts of the world to forget when 
addressing the tax-paying public, and 
to quarrel over when arguing among 
themselves. 

And the Big Navy billions promise 
even less usefulness today than similar 
expenditures gave in World War 
times. Since that tremendous orgy of 
destruction a potential enemy of the 
surface fighting naval ship, an enemy 
which then was a mere child, has 
grown into a potentially terrible 
maturity. 

The Airplane, when the Battle of 
Jutland was fought, was but a military 
and naval adjunct, an experiment 
which gave great promise and had a 
certain usefulness. Today the airplane 
has become an entity so proved, so 
powerful, so certain and so swift, so 
pregnant with still only faintly vis- 
ioned future possibilities, that the 
thoughtful man who faces facts, re- 
fusing to fool himself and scorning to 
endeavor to fool others, is perfectly 
aware that from a military point of 
view it rules the world. Save as plane 
carriers all floating naval ships are of a 
very doubtful value and quite possibly 
the submarine quickly will succumb 
in the next war to the plane which 
carries depth charges. 


AM an advocate of air preparedness 

which will count, and not of steel 
ship preparedness, which will not 
count. Yet in mentioning that tragic 
battle farce off Jutland I have no 
claim to make for aircraft. The navies 
licked themselves—each other. Quick- 
ly it became evident that a real fight 
must mean complete destruction for 
both sides, victory being quite im- 
possible. The struggle of the cats of 
Kilkenny! 








That this would be inevitable had 
not occurred to any of the experts, so 
the building of those navies perhaps 
had been excusable. But after the 
lessons taught by that one battle 
further similar expenditure on surface 
ships became inexcusable. To the sub- 
marines and the torpedo boats and to 
the T.B.D.’s which licked the former 
with the depth charge and the latter 
with speed and guns, belong the only 
actual naval honors of the great 
World War. It is a simple fact of 
history and those in high places know 
it. The military and naval experts of 
this nation know, and fear the nation 
will find out, and the air experts of 
this nation know and fear the nation 
cannot be convinced, that the navies 
of the world, perhaps excepting sub- 
marines, were threatened when the 
Wright brothers flew at Kitty Hawk, 
were terribly imperilled when the 
Allies and the Germans, ace against 
ace and squadron against squadron, 
strove in the air during the World 
War, were further jeopardized when 
Lindbergh flew across the sea and 
were finally doomed to virtual ex- 
tinction when the Question Mark 
soared on and on and on above Cali- 
fornia. 


UR national defense has become a 
O problem very different from any 
that the highly technical old-line 
naval and military men acknowledge. 
It is a problem of new ways of spend- 
ing the nation’s money for the nation’s 
protection. It involves expenditure of 
defense appropriations with a new 
industry, which means that solidly 
established, fat and entrenched inter- 
ests must be left without those Treas- 
ury funds to which they long have 
been accustomed. 
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We have always separated our 
defense into two activities, giving the 
Army its department with a secretary 
in the Cabinet and the Navy the same 
thing. Now that the new aerial arm of 
defense arises, more important than 
either of the old ones and absolutely 
necessary to them both, we so far have 
carried on by splitting it between the 
two with their heads in command each 
of a portion of it. In this way we have 
deliberately subordinated our most 
technical and vital weapon of defense 
to men untrained in the use of it who 
hate it at heart because it sponges off 
the slate their old traditions. 


HE Army has its air service and 
T the Navy has its air service. Both 
have been extraordinary in accom- 
plishment, owing to the enthusiasm of 
the splendid youths who have com- 
prised their personnel. But neither has 
had more than a Cinderella chance at 
money, preferment or position in the 
departmental organizations, or, there- 
fore, in the public eye. Yet as a matter 
of essential fact and in popular opinion 
our national defense has been sepa- 
rated into three camps, each with its 
own enthusiasts. There are the power- 
ful military and naval groups, headed 
by men who fight with desperation for 
their own old professions and are 
backed by the commercial interests 
which have highly profited by sup- 
plying them. And there is the new 
arm, the air force, split into two frag- 
ments, doing the best it can, sustained 
principally by its own enthusiasm and 
that of a slowly awakening public. 
Here, again, as ever since the old 
days when the naval and military 
oligarchies first were established, is 
perpetuated that division of authority 
which has been the major error in our 
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national defense plans. Each branch of 
our defense has its own head. They 
may coérdinate, codperate and work 
intelligently in team-work, but on the 
other hand they may not. Codperation 
never has been perfect in the past; 
it must become constantly less perfect 
as time changes situations, making the 
Army and the Navy continually less 
important through the growing sig- 
nificance of the new defense arm — 
the air force. 

It would be madder even than the 
present imbecility to add another 
separate branch to the defense ma- 
chinery, and make Air, under its own 
Secretary, co-equal with the Army and 
the Navy. That would result in 
nothing more or better than confusion 
worse confounded. Already we have 
suffered from possession in our Gov- 
ernmental curio collection of political, 
non-expert, often utterly incompetent 
secretaries of our Army and our Navy. 
To add a similar freak for Air, while 
not necessarily subjecting us to peril of 
eventual defeat and conquest, might 
conceivably invite attack by envious 
powers observing first with amuse- 
ment and then with predatory lust, 
our bad management and unnecessary 
weakness. 


NDER the present system, nobody 
gets justice, least of all the tax- 
payer who supports the whole incom- 
petent political machine. He is not 
rightly treated, since we should be 
spending our millions actually upon 
national defense, not on defense of 
jobs and rank and pay for experts 
largely trained in matters obsolete and 
useless. The Army is not rightly treat- 
ed, for the Chief of the General Staff 
does not go directly to the President, 
Commander in Chief of all our forces. 
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He must go to the Secretary of War, 
always (and by design) a civilian, but 
usually appointed (and this was not 
intended) as payment for campaign 
contributions of hard cash or political 
services. The Navy is not rightly 
treated, for its equal ranking officer is 
similarly barred from the ultimate 
authority by an obstacle of the same 
sort and equally likely to be unfit. 


HE Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 

and the Army Air Corps are 
handicapped in an even greater meas- 
ure. Appeals and suggestions of their 
developing experts must first go to 
their chiefs, who must take them to 
the departmental assistant secretaries 
for air, who must take them to the 
Secretaries of War or Navy as the case 
may be, who must take them to the 
President. 

The old story. “Pass the word on to 
the parson that Mrs. Terry’s a good 
woman,” says Mrs. Brown to Mrs. 
Jones. Mrs. Jones tells Mrs. Mul- 
doon. Mrs. Muldoon tells Mrs. Smith. 
Mrs. Smith tells Mrs. Robinson. Mrs. 
Robinson whispers it to deaf Mrs. 
Perkins who gets it wrong, and Mrs. 
Perkins confides it with elaborations 
to Mrs. Dewdad. And so the parson 
presently is startled by the news that 
Mrs. Terry is a pest — immoral, dis- 
honest, lying and a danger to the 
parish. 

The obvious solution is the creation 
of a single Department of National 
Defense, in which will be included and 
coordinated all available energies and 
every engine which conceivably might 
be useful to the protection of our 
citizens and our national wealth and 
happiness. The head of such a Depart- 
ment of National Defense would be 
a real secretary of WAR, not of Navy 
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only, not of Army only, not of Air 
alone. 

We have a few in Washington who 
see just what has happened and is 
happening. Congressman W. Frank 
James of Michigan for instance, now 
Chairman of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, understands the 
situation. In discussing the necessity 
for a National Defense Department, 
to take over all defense activities, 
including Navy, War, and Air, Con- 
gressman James said: 


— question is one of such vital 
import to the life and security of 
our country that it should be answered 
only after a careful consideration of 
all phases of the problem, and in order 
to afford the opportunity for such 
consideration, so that we may come to 
definite, incontrovertible conclusions, 
I propose to introduce in Congress a 
bill which will provide for a Depart- 
ment of National Defense and to urge 
whatever hearings may be necessary to 
its thorough and decisive study before 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

“The experiences of the Allies in the 
World War, like our own in the Civil 
War, fully demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the age-old principles of unity 
of command. Marshal Foch and 
General Grant were not only given 
power to command the forces com- 
bined under them, but they were also 
given the means wherewith to exercise 
this power. 

“The present system is inefficient in 
the extreme and conceivably might 
give us serious trouble. The President 
commands the Army and the Navy 
through two civilian secretaries, with 
a general staff functioning under one 
secretary and an operations staff 
functioning under the other. The two 
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secretaries are quite independent of 
each other, except that they are both 
members of the President’s cabinet. 
Where the interests of both are con- 
cerned the matter is referred to a 
Joint Board. This studies and recom- 
mends to the two Secretaries. 

“There are several other somewhat 
similar boards and committes, one of 
which is the Joint Aeronautical Board. 
All are composed in equal numbers of 
Army and Navy officers, but might 
just as well be composed of single 
members for each service, for the 
members of each service always when 
voting act as a unit. 

“My opinion is that not a single 
controversial question has been com- 
petently settled by this cumbersome 
and unintelligent means. 

“These errors of course can be 
corrected by Congress, as such errors 
usually eventually are, but the point 
which I am making is that under a 
single Department of National De- 
fense new complications of this sort 
could not arise and if such a Depart- 
ment now is organized old ones will be 
wiped out.” 


ORTUNATELY we have in Congress- 
TP mnn James an aeronautical expert 
and a veteran of the Spanish War. He 
saw the message on the wall of Fate 
almost as soon as it was written there. 
He has become a practical aviator and 
within two years has flown over 30,000 
miles, visiting every Army post and 
outpost of this great Republic, in- 
cluding those in our remote posses- 
sions. Inasmuch as he therefore speaks 
not only from theory but from practi- 
cal knowledge, a statement from him 
becomes really important. 
The creation of a Department of 
National Defense would add greatly 
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to our national safety. It would elimi- 
nate departmental politics from all 
services, or, if not of itself doing this, 
would result in a closeness of organiza- 
tion which would enable the single 
Department’s single head to do so. 
Departmental politics in armies and 
navies have been the ruin of many 
European governments, and, while 
under our system, which carefully 
curbs the power of our armed forces 
in our political life, this has not oc- 
curred or even been threatened, we 
nevertheless have suffered from the 
waste of so much money that to total 
it is to stagger the imagination. We 
have decreased the efficiency of our 
national defense to an extent which 
might have been disastrous to us, 
though by sheer luck we have escaped 
disaster, except for this waste of 
money, an experience so common in 
our procedure as to have ceased to 
attract attention even from the tax- 
payers. Any service which in wartime 
will be universally proclaimed as 
being made exclusively of “heroes”, 
in time of peace more or less naturally 
can get away with murderous attacks 
upon the nation’s pocketbook. 


NDER the better system suggested 
we should be able to achieve a 
really accurate and efficient apportion- 
ment of the total funds appropriated 
by Congress to those departments and 
purposes most needing them. Under 
such a system one of the great scandals 
of our national life, the organized 
lobby of highly paid special pleaders 
which always exists in Washington for 
the purpose of influencing Congress, 
would be eliminated so far as national 
defense goes, a desideratum fervently 
to be prayed for by every taxpayer 
and especially by every patriot. 
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The existing system involves a 
situation which would not be tolerated 
for an instant by the general manager 
of any big business, or which, if 
tolerated, would very quickly elimi- 
nate either that general manager or 
the bigness of the business. Three 
arms, instead of two, now exist in our 
national defense machine, and the new 
one, the third, is, in fact, the most 
important of the three. 


HIS renders more emphatically 
'T absurd than ever the fact that 
under the old system the Army and 
the Navy each determines its own 
needs without relation to the other, 
even Congress falling into the same 
error by appointing separate com- 
mittees under no obligation to con- 
sult. It is as if the Army and the 
Navy had to do with matters not in 
any sense related one to the other. 
And yet the boundary between the 
two disappeared entirely when air 
power came into being, and not only 
into being but into an importance 
greater than that of either Army 
or Navy. This activity has been 
taken up by both land and sea fighting 
forces, with the result that it now 
exists as a subordinate branch of both, 
and in each case a branch which, 
beyond the technical comprehension 
as it is of men trained before it came 
into being, is cordially hated by the 
older and more politically powerful 
men in both. 

These things make impossible com- 
petent preparation and training for 
defense against that foeman who is 
now surer than ever in our history to 
come, since for the first time he can 
come from very far, swiftly and terri- 
bly. The development of aviation has 
destroyed the mighty ocean barriers 




















which in the past have been defenses 
so effective that we have been in a 
position to rely to a very great extent 
on war preparations after, instead of 
before, war declaration. 


HE situation has been evident to 
or thinkers for some time. On 
May 25, 1928, Senator Bingham intro- 
duced a resolution creating a Joint 
Committee to investigate the problem 
of control of aircraft for seacoast 
defense. But such an investigation, 
as a matter of fact, will consume much 
time and money, and would be wholly 
without point were all our national 
defense activities consolidated forth- 
with into the custody of one depart- 
ment. Such an investigation would be 
long drawn out, involving the educa- 
tion of Congressional students in the 
minute details of facts and opinion as 
stated by all witnesses, and, inasmuch 
as developments and progressions of 
all sorts would be certain to stand still 
while it was in progress, would involve 
lack of preparedness during that whole 
period. This becomes additionally 
serious when it is remembered that a 
plan, if made by this laborious process, 
might fail to get through either house 
of Congress, or, perhaps, even both 
houses, or might meet with Presi- 
dential disapproval after it had been 
passed. 

Until the arrival of aircraft the 
Navy naturally and properly was held 
to be the nation’s first line of defense 
against foreign enemies. With aircraft 
forging ahead in its development with 
the magical rapidity which has char- 
acterized it of late years the Navy is 
obviously no longer in that distin- 
guished position. Seeing the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, the Navy naturally 
is anxious and is scheming to annex 
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to its own control all coast defense as 
well as all floating activities. The 
Navy Department is fully aware, 
although it will not publicly acknowl- 
edge it, that the battleship and 
cruiser presently will fade entirely 
from the picture. Knowing this its 
experts naturally fear that unless it 
gets control of something which hither- 
to has been in other hands, and which 
is certain to continue potent, vital 
and important, it will not be able to 
maintain continuity of its power. 


—_ importance of correcting the 
existing evils without delay is 
paramount. The creation of an ade- 
quate Air Force will take time as well 
as brains and money, for not only 
must airplanes be designed and built 
in accordance with the best ideas, but 
men must be trained to handle them 
effectively. Probably it is true that 
responsibility for the great plane of 
the future will be as great as responsi- 
bility for the great ship of today. 
Aeronautics, therefore, should be con- 
trolled by a power outside the Navy, 
but obligated to supply the Navy with 
such force as it may need. 

Unified control is necessary but it 
must be remembered that there ever 
will remain some difference between 
Naval and Army aviation. Naval 
aviation should be limited to that 
which finds its bases upon fighting 
warships and plane carriers. Army 
aviation has a scope far wider for it 
must organize, operate and maintain 
an air force large enough to defend 
from the land not only the whole 
United States but our foreign posses- 
sions, and to operate with and as an 
item of all ground forces in the field. 
The old necessity for air forces as 
auxiliary to the Army undoubtedly 
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still, also, exists, but new necessities 
demand such an air force as will be 
able to conduct independent opera- 
tions, quite distinct from those which 
naturally would fall to the lot of a 
force auxiliary and subordinate to the 
Army. Therefore what is true of air 
force for the Navy is true of air force 
for the Army. 

These two facts, considered to- 
gether, can mean nothing but a wholly 
separate air force including, com- 
manding and in time of need dis- 
tributing the nation’s air forces as a 
whole as they may be needed in the 
various fields. 

Far greater than either Army or 
Naval air forces, greater, indeed, than 
both combined, is the commercial air 
fleet of this nation. It is growing 
startlingly and will continue so to 
grow. In time of national defense need, 


it would be far more available to and 
sympathetic with a separate Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, independent of 
both Army and Navy but codperating 
with both, than it could be with the 
Army or the Navy. 

There is but one effective way 
whereby the United States can be 
provided with an adequate fighting 
Air Force, and that is through the 
organization of a Department of 
National Defense. In such a Depart- 
ment all three fighting arms — Navy, 
Army and Air—would be fully 
represented, fully codrdinated, fully 
prepared in times of peace for swift 
expansion to the needs of war. The 
airmen and air-minded public of the 
nation are ready for such a forward 
step in our national policy. How long 
will the Army and Navy stand out 
against it? 














Women and Birth Control 


By MARGARET SANGER 


Answering Marjorie Wells, mother of ten, who decried Birth 
Control propaganda in our March issue, Mrs. Sanger, 
one of eleven children, urges the social duty 
of family limitation 


was one of eleven children. My 
I mother died in her forties. My 

father enjoyed life until his eight- 
ies. Seven of my brothers and sisters 
are still living. If I am not an “old- 
fashioned”’ woman, at least I was an 
old-fashioned child. I have never 
thought it necessary to call public 
attention to these circumstances of 
my life. Not that I am ashamed of 
them, but, on the other hand, neither 
am I brazenly proud of them. I do not 
believe that these facts are sufficient 
as a foundation upon which to erect a 
code of morals for all men and women 
of the future to follow. I do not say: 
“My mother gave birth to eleven 
living children, seven of whom are 
still alive and more or less healthy. 


Ergo, all women should give birth to 


eleven or a dozen children.” There are, 
it seems to me, a few other things to 
consider. 

I have been impelled to cast aside 
my habitual reticence because I have 
just finished reading a highly personal 
essay in the March number of THE 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, written 
by a lady known as Marjorie Wells. 
Mrs. Wells confesses herself the 





mother of ten children. Her family 
stretches “already as far as the eye 
can reach and with the end not yet in 
sight.” This biological fact seems to 
endow Mrs. Wells with the glib au- 
thority to hand down decisions con- 
cerning complex problems which have 
puzzled humanity since civilization 
first began. I rejoice with Marjorie 
Wells in the peace and happiness she 
has found in her “monumental” 
family. But I confess that I am not 
convinced that feminine wisdom in- 
creases in direct proportion with the 
number of one’s offspring. 


| por in Marjorie Wells’s confes- 
sion I discover a certain condescen- 
sion toward the mothers of smaller 
families. She knows all there is to 
know about keeping the stork from the 
door. She admits her vastly superior 
knowledge of practical biology. She 
has read my book Motherbood in 
Bondage, which is a compilation of 
case records in marital misery, of pro- 
tests from slave mothers against the 
blind inhumanity of natural law. From 
the citadel of her self-satisfaction, 
Marjorie Wells asserts that my theo- 
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ries have become badly scrambled 
with my emotions and that I attempt 
to be “both scientific and sympathetic 
at the same time” — as though that 
were quite impossible! I have made, 
according to Mrs. Wells, “the usual 
mistake of women who attempt the 
guidance of public opinion, and try to 
transfer to public responsibility what 
is essentially and inevitably a private 
and local problem.” 


NTELLECTUALLY speaking, she “ high- 

hats” me. A mere woman who has 
borne only three children instead of 
ten, who can therefore never hope to 
reach that peak of serene Olympian 
indifference to the cries and moans of 
my less fortunate sisters which Mar- 
jorie Wells has attained, I cannot hope 
to equal in dialectic skill a lady who 
has enjoyed the educational advan- 
tages of ten pregnancies. I have not 
yet attained that point of self-con- 
fidence which enables me to cast aside 
as irrelevant and unimportant the 
conclusions of scientists who have 
devoted their lives to the study of 
genetics, nor can I close my eyes to 
the statistics of Government workers 
who have made deep researches into 
the conditions productive of the 
alarming maternity death rate in these 
United States. Having been only one 
of eleven hungry little brothers and 
sisters, I was not able to profit by the 
early educational advantages which 
Marjorie Wells evidently enjoyed. 
Her philosophic poise enables her to 
look upon the birth of a child as “a 
purely private and local problem.” I 
have always assumed, and I do not be- 
lieve that I am egregious in this as- 
sumption, that the birth of a child is 
an event of the utmost importance not 
only to the family into which it is 
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born, but to the community, to the 
nation, to the whole future of the 
human race. I agree with President 
Hoover: 


The ideal to which we should strive is that 
there shall be no child in America: That has 
not been born under proper conditions; that 
does not live in hygienic surroundings; that 
ever suffers from under-nourishment; that 
does not have prompt and efficient medi- 
cal attention and inspection; that does not re- 
ceive primary instruction in the elements of 
hygiene and good health; that has not the 
complete birthright of a sound mind and a 
sound body; that has not the encouragement 
to express in fullest measure the spirit within 
which is the final endowment of every human 
being. 


1 suppose those of us who subscribe 
to these ideas are in the eyes of Mar- 
jorie Wells hopeless sentimentalists. 


MM opponent sharply crystallizes 


a definite point of view not only 
concerning the theory and the prac- 
tice of Birth Control, but toward all 
the social problems which confront us 
today. Hers is the attitude of “splen- 
did isolation,” of enlightened self-in- 
terest, of Jaissez-faire. She tells us in 
effect that she is the mother of ten 
healthy children, that she and her hus- 
band enjoy from them a daily dividend 
of satisfaction and delight, and that 
therefore she “should worry” about 
the behavior and condition of the less 
fortunate. “Am I my sister’s keeper?” 
asks in effect Marjorie Wells. 

It is late in the day to point out that 
all human experience teaches that an 
attitude of “splendid isolation” can 
no longer be logically maintained by 
any individual in the face of the 
problems which confront American 
civilization. If only from the motive of 
self-protection the well-born and the 
well-bred can no longer shirk responsi- 
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bility concerning “the behavior and 
the condition of the unfortunates.” 

Time after time, it has been demon- 
strated in all the countries of Western 
civilization, that as we descend the 
social scale the birth-rate increases. 
Dependent, delinquent and defective 
classes all tend to become more pro- 
lific than the average normal and self- 
dependent stratum of society. With 
this high birth rate is correlated a high 
infant mortality rate. This law is true 
in all countries. More children are 
born; more babies die. So likewise, the 
maternal mortality rate jumps corre- 
spondingly. Out of the surviving in- 
fants are recruited the morons, the 
feeble-minded, the dependents, who 
make organized charities a necessity, 
and who later fill prisons, penitentia- 
ries and State homes. To compute the 
cost in dollars and cents of these in- 
dustriously prolific classes to society is 
beyond human power. Every one of 
us pays for their support and mainte- 
nance. Funds which legitimately 
should go to pure scientific research, 
to aid the fine fruition of American 
civilization, are thus diverted to the 
support of those who — in all charity 
and compassion — should never have 


been born at all. 


W: CANNOT ignore, as Marjorie 


Wells confesses she does, “‘such 
charming contingencies as inherited 
lunacy, disease and abject poverty.” 
They press in upon us on all sides. 
These things, she says, do not belong 
in her personal problem. I beg to re- 
mind her that they do. For, despite her 
valiant efforts to bring up her own 
brood, Mrs. Wells will, in time, find 
out, if she has not already found out, 
that the children of the defective and 
the diseased will crowd into the schovl- 
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room with her own children, and that 
standards of intelligence must per- 
force be lowered to meet their limited 
capacities. The community in which 
she lives will call upon her to aid the 
alleviation of the poverty and distress 
of the all too prolific. Her property 
and income will be taxed to maintain 
State institutions for the support of 
the dependent and the delinquent. 
She will resent bitterly this enforced 
expenditure of funds that should go 
for the higher education and the 
cultural development of her talented 
children. That is, if her resources are 
as limited as she admits them to be. 
And finally she will discover that her 
own good luck in life is not the general 
rule, but a fortunate exception, upon 
which it would be the utmost folly to 
attempt to generalize concerning this 
exceedingly human race. 


“<7 UT”, she may now retort, “you 

B are speaking dogmatically, mak- 
ing a special plea for public approval of 
the dissemination of Birth Control.” 
Marjorie Wells is convinced that the 
cases recorded in my book Motherhood 
in Bondage are abnormalities and hor- 
rors, gathered together merely to foist 
the practice of contraception upon 
unwilling parents. 

Let us turn, then, to less prejudiced 
and partisan sources. Let us consider 
the findings of impartial investigators 
who have no interest in what our crit- 
ics call propaganda. Let us find out, if 
we can, the truth concerning the con- 
ditions under which children are 
brought into our American world. For 
this evidence we need not go far afield. 
In a recent report published in The 
Survey, Hazel Corbin, R.N., general 
director of the Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation of New York, states that year 
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after year, more than twenty thousand 
women die from causes due to child- 
birth — one mother for every one hun- 
dred and fifty babies born! The New- 
ton bill had as its aim Government 
responsibility for the health of Ameri- 
can citizens including the special needs 
of the mothers of the country. This 
bill died when the last Congress ex- 
pired. The Sheppard-Towner Act 
expires June 30, 1929; and unless Con- 
gress provides a further Federal sub- 
sidy, the Government aid for mothers 
and children which its funds have fur- 
thered during the last six years will be 
brought to a close. 


HEN correlated with the refusal 
W State legislatures to consider 
bills which would make Birth Control 
education permissive, these facts as- 
sume new significance. Our Govern- 
ment pronounces itself unwilling to 
assume responsibility in alleviating 
the hazardous trade of maternity. At 
the same time the State and Federal 
authorities refuse to countenance legis- 
lation which would allow American 
mothers to help themselves — which 
would permit them to choose the time 
and the conditions best suited for the 
fulfillment of the maternal function. 
“The birth of a baby is such a com- 
mon, every-day occurrence,” writes 
Hazel Corbin, “that people do not 
realize that during pregnancy the 
margin between health and disease 
becomes dangerously narrow, and 
only by skilled medical supervision 
can the maintenance of health be as- 
sured. Every mother in the country 
needs _ skilled medical supervision, 
nursing care and instruction during 
pregnancy, at delivery, and for the 
six weeks that follow. Many families 
do not know of this need. Not all 


families can provide this care. It is not 
available at any price in many parts 
of this rich country. There are no 
doctors, nurses and midwives properly 
trained to give adequate care to all 
mothers.” 

Yet two million women in America 
are compelled, by law, to descend 
annually into the valley of the shadow 
of death, to bear two million children 
in a country that has enacted drastic 
immigration restriction laws to pre- 
vent over-population. No: we are not 
under-populated — there is no need 
for a “full speed ahead” policy of 
procreation. Since the revelations of 
Motherhood in Bondage are condemned 
as exceptional, let us listen further to 
the testimony of Hazel Corbin:“There 
are, caring for our mothers, midwives 
so ignorant and superstitious as to 
suppose hemorrhage can be controlled 
by placing an axe upside down under 
the patient’s bed. Of about fifty thou- 
sand practising midwives only a small 
portion are well-trained and the ma- 
jority are untrained — yet in most in- 
stances they are licensed or registered by 
their States.” 


ET us turn to the testimony of 
Julia Lathrop, ex-chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, under whose super- 
vision Government agents made ex- 
tensive investigations into the condi- 
tions surrounding infant mortality in 
eight typical cities of our country. In- 
fant mortality rates concern all chil- 
dren who die during the first five years 
of life. On the whole, according to 
Miss Lathrop in The Woman’s Four- 
nal, the evidence is overwhelming that 
poverty, ignorance, or both, lack of 
medical and nursing care, unwhole- 
some living conditions, overworked 
mothers, remoteness from doctors and 
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nurses in rural areas, and other types 
of inability to give babies needed care 
are in marked degree coincident with 
high infant mortality rates. A vast 
number of babies and of mothers die 
needlessly every year in this country. 
This fact is well-known to statisticians, 
doctors and to some social workers, 
but details as to social and economic 
conditions under which the parents 
live are seldom disclosed or frankly 
discussed. 


opay the situation remains fun- 
‘Leo unnoticed. Women 
clamor for deliverance from compul- 
sory motherhood. Yet dull-witted 
legislators, both State and Federal, re- 
fuse to sanction the dissemination of 
harmless contraceptives to those un- 
able or unwilling, due to the conditions 
discovered by Government agents, to 
undergo a pregnancy that may be 
fatal to mother or child. Yet measures 
aiming to improve by Governmental 
agencies dysgenic conditions surround- 
ing maternity and infancy are con- 
demned and defeated as “paternalis- 
c.” The situation calls for a Shaw or 
a Swift. 

Perhaps this dilemma has been 
created not so much by the laws and 
the legislators themselves as by the 
smug and bland indifference of women 
themselves — of those fortunate, well- 
bred, well-educated women who refuse 
to concern themselves with the sordid 
tragedies of those they consider their 
social inferiors. 

Whether Birth Control is right or 
wrong, moral or immoral, a need or a 
nuisance, one thing is certain. Mothers 
of ten or of one can no longer, by the 
mere exercise of a function common to 
all living creatures consider them- 
selves exempt from social responsi- 
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bility. As Miss Lathrop has expressed 


it: “One thing is in my opinion certain 
—only mothers can save this co- 
operative work for maternity and 
infancy. If prosperous, intelligent 
mothers do not urge the protection 
of the lives of all mothers and all 
babies, why should we expect Con- 
gress to come unasked to their aid?” 
Though Julia Lathrop is here mak- 
ing a plea only for Government pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy, the 
same truth is applicable to the doc- 
trine of Birth Control. The most 
stubborn opposition to Birth Control 
has come, not from the moralists nor 
the theologians, the most distin- 
guished of whom recognize its legiti- 
mate necessity, but from those women 
who, like Marjorie Wells, “know as 
much about keeping the stork from 
the door as my most friendly and un- 
friendly critics,” yet nevertheless as- 
sume that such knowledge, simple, 
harmless and hygienic as it is, must be 
kept for the privileged few and from 
the very women most in need of it. - 
Such an attitude seems to grow out of 
a frantic feminine desire to retain a 
certain superiority, social or other- 
wise, over one’s less fortunate neigh- 


bors. 


BY for that very limited and very 
special type of woman whe is 
gifted by nature and natural inclina- 
tion — and also by wealth — to un- 
dertake a specialized career in mater- 
nity and to become the mother of ten 
or a dozen children, there is need for 
the practice of Birth Control. For if 
she be intelligent and farseeing, such a 
woman will recognize the necessity of 
“spacing” her children, of recuperat- 
ing her full physical strength and 
psychic well-being after the birth of 
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one child before undertaking the con- 
ception of another. Mothers of large 
families have written me expressing 
their gratitude for the benefits of 
Birth Control. It has enabled them to 
give each of their children a good start 
in life. It has prevented crowding, and 
has moreover permitted them to enjoy 
marital communion which would 
otherwise have been impossible. But 
let us recognize today—with the 
ever-increasing cost of living, and the 
high cost of childbirth— that the 
large family must more and more be 
considered the privilege of the mon- 
eyed class. A large family, if the in- 
come is small, is a crime against the 
children born into it. I was one of 
eleven, and I believe that I am slightly 
more entitled to speak on this subject 
than Marjorie Wells, who is, after all, 
only the mother of ten! I may be 
prejudiced, but I feel that the testi- 
mony of a child born into a large 
family is of more interest and impor- 
tance than that of the mere progenitor 
of a large family. It all depends on the 
point of view! 


MERICAN civilization has _ long 
passed the pioneer stage of its 
development. We no longer have a 
vast continent to populate. We no 
longer need mere numbers. But we are 
only beginning to realize that there are 
other values in life than those of mere 
quantity. We have not yet outgrown 
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the adolescent habit of worshipping 
the biggest this, the largest that, the 
most of the other thing. So I think, no 
one need take any excessive pride in 
the production of a large family, even 
though the rotogravure sections of 
our Sunday newspapers will undoubt- 
edly, for the delight and amusement 
of their millions of readers, continue 
to publish photographs of large fami- 
lies which imitate visually a long 
flight of steps. 

The attitude of those who have been 
rewarded by life, and cannot see the 
punishment inflicted upon others re- 
minds me always of Dr. Pangloss in 
Voltaire’s Candide. “It has been 
proved,” said Dr. Pangloss, “that 
things cannot be otherwise than they 
are; for, everything being made for a 
certain end, the end for which every- 
thing is made is necessarily the best 
end.” And though the world went to 
wreck and ruin about him, he still 
maintained that “it does not become 
me to retract my words. Leibnitz 
cannot possibly be wrong — the pre- 
established harmony is the finest 
thing in the world. All events are in- 
extricably linked together in this best 
of all possible worlds.” 

Rather, I think, in this matter ot 
mothers and children — whether we 
be the mother of ten, or the sister of 
ten — we must heed the counsel of 
Candide himself and cultivate our 
garden. 








Why Fight Over Hollywood? 


By WiLi1AM C, LENGEL 


An American editor charges the British press with so persistent 
a campaign of ridicule against our citizens as to arouse 
a mutual and menacing hostility 


T A recent dinner to a visiting 
A British celebrity in NewYork, 
the imported English editor 
of an American periodical became 
overwrought with strangely un-Brit- 
ish emotions while making a speech 
deploring the war that was bound to 
come between our two countries. Of 
the twenty-four guests present, twenty 
were American editors or writers. So 
there were twenty men who were sur- 
prised at the honest tears which filled 
the eyes of their young English dinner 
guest and astonished at his remarks 
about the impending war. Both the 
surprise and the astonishment soon 
passed and the party proceeded to 
enjoy itself. Yet practically every 
Englishman is convinced there is going 
to be a war between England and 
America. That is because every Eng- 
lishman is taught to despise America 
and to hold Americans in contempt. 
Nearly every American will think 
you are kidding if you tell him there is 
going to be a war between America 
and England. That is because most 
Americans are so centred on their 
own prosperous conditions that they 
are indifferent to England and Eng- 
lishmen. 


Why is it that the great preponder- 
ance of this talk about war comes from 
England? The answer is the British 
press. 


HE British press is primarily and 
‘Lae solely responsible for the 
feeling against America, Americans 
and things American. The weapon is 
ridicule. There is a persistent cam- 
paign carried on by be Beaverbrook 
papers — The Daily Express, The Sun- 
day Express, and The Evening Stand- 
ard. Lord Beaverbrook is a Canadian; 
the editorial director of his Daily Ex- 
press is an expatriate American, Ralph 
Blumenfeld. 

What is characteristic of the Beaver- 
brook papers is true in almost the 
same measure of The Daily Mail and 
The Evening News. Punch does it; so 
do all the tuppenny weeklies, while the’ 
sensational Sunday papers play up our 
scandals and our vulgar prosperity; 
our cheap movies, our war-like prepa- 
rations. 

One Sunday the Express with a 
screaming headline across the front 
page and other sensational headlines 
in the first two columns — the im- 
portant ones in British papers — ran 
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a story revealing a startling anti- 
British pamphlet being distributed by 
the million in America by a “noted” 
jurist. It was done in a way to make 
an honest Englishman’s blood boil. If 
I had been an Englishman it would 
have made my blood boil. I could 
hardly wait for the papers from New 
York to see how they treated this 
sensational piece of news. The New 
York papers of the same date arrived, 
also papers for the days and weeks 
following. Our editors had _ been 
scooped. 


CTUALLY I needn’t have waited for 
the New York papers to know 
that the so-called disclosures were un- 
important. They were only the ravings 
of a certain Judge Rutherford, the 
head of a small religious sect, a man 
practically unknown in America. But 
to the Englishmen who read The Sun- 
day Express the title of Judge meant 
that Rutherford was an eminent jur- 
ist, a person of distinction, whose at- 
tack carried weight and force behind 
it. The subjects of King George who 
read the article in The Sunday Express 
had every right to be indignant, to be- 
come warlike in turn, to want revenge. 
Another Sunday the Express ran an 
equally sensational article baring the 
secret power of our navy. This dis- 
closure was news to me and its effect 
on a Britisher proud of his country 
and the King’s “navee” could only 
have been to make him demand a still 
greater navy. The article was couched 
in so provocative and challenging a 
way that had the situation been re- 
versed, the disclosure being about 
England and printed in, say, The New 
York Times, 1, a rather peaceful 
American, might have been upset and 
won over to the support of a bigger 
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and better navy. Surely now, I thought 
seriously, the American papers will 
carry this information in their col- 
umns. But not a word. It developed 
that the Express had simply sensa- 
tionalized an article published in The 
Scientific American. 

Let me try to make clear that the 
year and a half I spent in England was 
one of the pleasantest periods of my 
life. The object of my visit was busi- 
ness, but a business that is more social 
in its nature than commercial. I was 
there to represent editorially Mr. 
Hearst’s group of magazines, to obtain 
from distinguished foreign authors the 
magazine rights to their novels, short 
stories and articles; and beyond this 
to keep an eye open for young and 
promising writers -whose work might 
prove suitable for American publica- 
tion. 

I was there to scatter sunshine and 
gold, to distribute largesse. I had none 
of the worries of getting established, of 
making acquaintances or friends, none 
of the problems of competition which 
beset the business man entering a new 
field. I was asking nothing of England, 
I had come to give, not to take. 


ae during my entire stay hardly a 
day ended that I did not find my 
wife and young son ready to sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner and begin hos- 
tilities without waiting for a formal 
declaration of war. Then they would 
present me with a copy of The Daily 
Express or The Evening Standard or 
the Mail or Evening News (or all of 
them) with a cartoon, a joke, or a 
news-story in which an American was 
the goat. Vicious, cruel, vindictive. 
No German Hymn of Hate could be so 
pernicious as this propaganda of half- 
truths on the part of the British press, 
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or so effective in instilling first dis- 
trust, then fear, then hate. 

An American, to the British papers, 
is a “guy” who says “bo” when ad- 
dressing anyone, who uses “I guess” 
in every other sentence, who begins 
every remark with “Say!”, who con- 
siders “‘youse” a perfectly legitimate 
word. According to the cartoonist he 
wears large horn-rimmed glasses, a 
funny fedora hat, either too large or 
too small, and is pot-bellied and 
stands on his heels, aggressively of- 
fensive. And a foot-long cigar is pro- 
truding from a corner of his mouth. 

His daughter, in the cartoons, also 
wears huge horn-rimmed glasses. Her 
vocabulary is somewhat more limited 
than that of her father. Occasionally 
she says “Gee,” but for the most part 
she knows and uses only the word 
“cute,” sometimes preceded by “ain’t 
it?” The Tower of London, the Royal 
Albert Memorial, the National Gal- 
lery, Westminster Abbey, the Stadium 
at Wembley, Hampton Court, the 
Henley Regatta, Windsor Castle 
through a vista of trees, the Changing 
of the Guard—all are “cute” to the 
visiting American miss. 


on’t think for a moment that 
D these cartoons are the pardonable 
efforts of underpaid cartoonists to be 
funny. The cartoons are part of a 
deliberate editorial policy. When the 
summer tourist season ison and Ameri- 
cans fairly flood London certain of the 
papers send pressmen (reporters) to 
listen to and report conversations and 
remarks made by their visitors. More 
often than not the reporters create this 
small talk, for no American outside of 
English novels ever talked as these 

tourists are made to talk. 
I asked one of the editors of The 
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Daily Express the reason for this sort 
of pin-prick editorial irritation and he 
grinned and said they were simply 
giving their readers what they liked to 
read, which, perhaps, completes a 
vicious circle. 


HIEF among other sources of dis- 
C trust and ridicule are English ac- 
tors of the stage and of the screen; 
novelists, other literary lights, and lec- 
turers. They come to America, take 
our good American dollars, then go 
back home and spread glad tidings 
that we are a lot of crude, uncouth, un- 
cultured boobs. The newspapers sel- 
dom fail to print interviews of the 
experiences of these returned travellers 
to our dark land. 

One actor, in particular, was inter- 
viewed to the extent of nearly two 
columns in The Evening News. His 
specialty was playing “silly ass” Eng- 
lishmen in the States. He came here 
and held his own countrymen up to 
ridicule in exchange for American gold. 
American money made him wealthy 
and enabled him to maintain his 
family in England — not only com- 
fortably, but luxuriously. 

Let’s see how he felt about the 
country which had treated him so 
generously. Let’s look at the picture 
he gave his own compatriots. 


WHEN AMERICANS ARE UNINTENTION- 
ALLY FUNNY 


G. P. Huntley on Some People He Met 


“T have come back really for a short holiday 
and to readjust my English, which has suffered 
somewhat from three years of Canada and the 
United States,” today said Mr. G. P. Huntley, 
the actor, who has just returned to London 
from America after a three years’ absence. 

Unless one is heavily muscled around the 
ribs it is dangerous to interview Mr. Huntley, 
writes an Evening News representative who 
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called on him. Humour, in the form of jokes, 
anecdotes and yarns, literally pours out of the 
man. 

“I found Americans very droll — uninten- 
tionally at all times, however,” continued Mr. 
Huntley. “They are not as subtle as people in 
this country imagine them to be. 

“Say! whaat day was yer summer in Eng- 
lan’ laast yeah? Wait a minute now. It was 
Thoisday, Friday, no, it wasn’t too, it was 
Toosday. Sure, you bet, that’s right. Yer 
summer last yeah was on Toosday and on 
Thoisday the yeah before!’ 

“That is typical and, for many years, a 
well-employed American joke.” 

[Author’s note: This “joke” originated in 
Puncb and can be heard all over England every 


summer.] 
A Treble Event! 


“To me, everyday life is what you journal- 
ists call ‘copy.’ All sorts of peculiarities absorb 
my interest. Americans I have always found 
provided a fair amount of food for fun. But 
last year I was treated to something very 
special. I was playing in New York Cyril 
Maude’s part in Aren’t We All, when one eve- 
ning a lady, very prominent in American 
society, kindly invited me to her box in 
the Metropolitan Opera House. I went. It is a 
marvel I ever came back. 

“During the first interval my hostess leaned 
over to greet a wealthy woman of her set in the 
next box, and as though to gather reflected 
glory, commenced to introduce me with a tre- 
mendous eulogy. 

“*Oh! Mrs. Blank, I want to introdooce you 
to a very dear friend of mine. He is a great 
actor and is soitainly as well known over heah 
as in England. He is an Englishman and I 
think he is poifectly wunnerful and his name is 
pasitively a household woid in this country and 
in England. He is Mr. J. B. Hartley and is 
playing Sir Charles Cherry’s part in Don’t We 
Sometimes.’ 

“As a matter of fact, I was just preening my 
feathers when my hostess cracked off her in- 
troduction of me as a ‘household word’ but oh, 
my! ‘J. B. Hartley’ . . . ‘Sir Charles Cherry’ 


. .. ‘Don’t We Sometimes’... for G. P. 
Huntley. . . . Cyril Maude. . . . ‘Aren’t We 
All.’ . . . What a treble event... . And a 


household word on top of it all. I don’t think 
that we, at our best, could produce such a one 
as that in this country.” 
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Can’t you just hear an American 
woman box-holder at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House talking in this wise? 
But what satisfaction the English 
readers of Mr. Huntley’s interview 
got from accepting this caricature as 
a true picture of an American social 
leader! 


HIS spirit of ridicule of and con- 
"TL comet for Americans permeates 
England. America and things Ameri- 
can furnish a topic of conversation or 
debate for an entire evening. At a din- 
ner at the Forum Club my wife and I 
were guests of a distinguished South 
African novelist. We were the only 
Americans present and it is doubtful 
whether our presence was known to 
any of the speakers. It was purely a 
literary gathering. The first speaker 
was a war correspondent and lecturer. 
His entire talk was made up of 
“funny” stories about America and 
Americans. Believe it or not, every 
subsequent speaker took the cue 
from him and told “funny” stories 
about Americans. 

Finally the chairman of the meet- 
ing called on a queer-looking little 
person who wrote a daily article for 
one of the newspapers. She rose to 
her feet in a most embarrassed manner 
and said, “I’m sorry I can’t make a 
speech because I can’t remember any 
funny stories about Americans.” 

And with few exceptions, every 
writer in the gathering was getting 
more money from America for his 
work, greater sales and wider recogni- 
tion than at home — and the aforesaid 
few and unfortunate exceptions were 
trying or hoping to find an American 
market for their literary wares. 

To illustrate: At another affair 
given by a well-known Scotch artist 

















living in London I overheard a young 
author say to a rather unprepossessing 
woman, “Come with me, I want you to 
meet Mr. Lengel. He’s an American.” 

Her companion replied, “I don’t 
want to meet an American. I bate 
Americans.” 

“But my dear, he’s an editor.” 

“Oh — Oh!” 

She was brought over. “Oh, I’m so 
glad to meet you. I just /ove Ameri- 
cans.” 

And within five minutes she was 
trying to sell me a Life of her father, 
one of the great dramatists of the late 
Nineteenth Century. 


HOUGH there was no outward 
‘Lew of antagonism toward Amer- 
icans among the stay-at-home literary 
folk with whom I came in contact, 
without exception they thought we 
had waited too long to enter the war, 
that we came in for purely selfish rea- 
sons and that we alone profited from 
the war. The feeling was a natural one, 
but it seldom expressed itself in bitter- 
ness, except in the case of two authors 
whose works stand at the peak of 
popularity in America. These two men 
were still fighting the war several 
years after its close and were more 
bitter toward the United States than 
toward Germany. 

Britishers take a certain pride in 
admitting they are “grousers,” which 
means they like to make things look 
worse than they are. Yet it is strange 
and rather disheartening to see them 
grousing so about America. For years 
the Prince of Wales has been travelling 
over the world, becoming acquainted 
with the subjects of his far-fung 
Empire. He has found time, as well, 
to visit countries remote from his 
own nation’s sphere. It was not so 
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long ago that he visited South Amer- 
ica. So far as I can recall the papers of 
our country commented on this trip 
of Edward’s as a pleasant gesture, 
hailing him as a super-salesman. That 
he was taking business from the 
United States and directing it towards 
England never seemed to occur to our 
editors. Or, if it did, they kept the 
thought out of both the news and 
editorial columns. 

President Hoover makes a trip to 
South America. “‘A good-will trip,” it 
is called. It probably never occurred 
to any American to call it anything 
else. But the British press saw only a 
sordid American go-getter, a presiden- 
tial-drummer, trying to stir up trade 
for the United States at the expense of 
England. 


NITED States Attorney Tuttle 
U started an investigation of the 
sinking of the Vestris. Lives were lost. 
Why those lives were lost, through 
whose fault, and how a recurrence of 
that tragedy might be prevented were 
fairly important points in a thoroughly 
honest and laudable desire to get at 
the facts while witnesses were avail- 
able and details fresh in their minds. 

Did England regard the investiga- 
tion in any such light? Not for a 
minute. Mr. Tuttle, a Federal at- 
torney, was branded in the British 
press as a cheap Tammany notoriety- 
seeker whose investigation was de- 
signed to do one thing and one thing 
only — to discredit the British ship- 
ping industry so that American ship- 
ping would profit. 

This is all a matter of record and 
can be substantiated by reference to 
the files of the London papers pub- 
lished during the course of Mr. Tut- 
tle’s investigation. 
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I have cited these instances of 
British suspicion and distrust as 
simply another angle of the hate-fear 
complex against America which is 
spread over Great Britain by the press 
of that country. 


EVERTHELESS they all want to 
know about America, about the 
fabulous wages, the cars owned by day 
laborers, the opportunities that are so 
abundant. Ride in a taxi driven by a 
fairly young man and as often as not 
he will ask you about his chances in 
America. It happened to me dozens of 
times. If they are not already on the 
quota list they are planning to get on. 
The same is true of garage mechanics, 
fish-mongers’, and green-grocers’ as- 
sistants, clerks in the big stores. 
They flock to American movies. 
The frantic roars of the press can’t 
keep them away. And, except for the 
war debt, the British papers are more 
bitter about American motion pictures 
than anything else. 
Here is a half-column from The 
Daily Express. But the give-away is in 
the third and last paragraphs. 


LURID FILMS FOR CHILDREN 


American Lessons in Debauchery 
Travesties of Life 


The influence of lurid American films on the 
minds of British school children was con- 
demned by Mr. J. Aubrey Rees at a meeting 
of the British Women’s Patriotic League in 
London yesterday. 

“These weekly attendances at our cinemas,” 
he said, ‘‘are far in excess of the total attend- 
ances at our churches. Ninety per cent. of our 
elementary school children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years visit the cinemas. 

“Thirty million people go to the cinema 
every week. More than £2,000,000 a year is 
paid by British exhibitors for American films. 
Only £125,000 is paid for British films. 

“The mental food given to our cinema 
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audience is mainly melodramas, lavish dis- 
plays of wealth, pictures of low dancing salons, 
debauchery, luxurious homes, millionaires on 
the one hand and paupers on the other. 
An Example 

“Last Saturday afternoon I looked in at a 
cinema for about ten minutes. It was packed 
with school children and they were all roaring 
with laughter at an American picture of a man 
dressed half in the garb of a man and half in 
the garb of a woman, standing behind a screen 
being kissed by an old gentleman. 

“This is the kind of scene that children are 
allowed to see at the end of their school week, 
just before their visit — if any — to the Sun- 


day school. 

“This younger generation nurtured on these 
American ideas will as the years go on base 
their lives on American ideas of morals and on 
American ideas of life generally. 

“Over and over again they have seen the 
story of the wealthy American father whose 
son spends his time in the company of ballet 
girls. We do not know that type of successful 
man and squalid son on this side of the water. 
Such films are alien to all ideas of life and 
thought in this England of ours, and many of 
these American films are a shocking travesty 
of life, and ought not to be tolerated in Great 
Britain. 

“We want to see in our cinemas British life, 
British character, and British history produced 
by British artists.” 


HAT, remember, is a news story, 
"Tact a critical appraisal of one of 
our “masterpieces” from Hollywood. 
The film critics do not wish such calm 
British restraint as that exhibited by 
Mr. J. Aubrey Rees in the foregoing. 
The cinema critics froth at the eyes, 
nose, mouth and ears when writing of 
American motion pictures. Of course, 
the worst of the Hollywood output is 
infinitely better than the best of the 
British attempts. That’s the rub. 

But think of going to war with Eng- 
land over Hollywood! And that is just 
about how much basic cause there is 
for a mortal conflict between the two 
countries. 

















Every American who has lived in 
England has felt and observed what I 
have here set down. English exhibitors 
show vulgar American films for thie 
same reason American exhibitors do 
—for profit. But British publicists 
use these films as another opportunity 
to misrepresent American life and 
even to imply that we are deliberately 
debauching English infancy. Thus, 


out of trivial travesties of America, 
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tragedy is being worked up — an ugly 
fabric of mutual dislike is being woven 
out of one nation’s silly misunder- 
standings of another’s slang and 
movie-for-profit manners. 

Can’t the British press coddle the 
obvious inferiority complex which 
now seems to have a war-worn nation 
in its grip in some other way than 
through arousing contempt and hatred 
of America? 








Master Farmers Succeed 


By Dr. RoBerT STEWART 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Nevada 


Many concrete examples, in various States, of agricultural pros- 
perity won through good business and scientific methods, 
while laggards were in the doldrums 


GRICULTURE, as everybody now 
A knows, has unquestionably 
been in a very bad way for a 
good many years, and numerous ex- 
planations have been offered to ac- 
count for it. Out of the confused dis- 
cussion of the matter a very important 
fact emerges. During the entire period 
of agricultural depression there have 
been many farmers who have been 
eminently successful, and have been 
so recognized in the judgment of their 
neighbors and competent authorities. 
Why have these farmers been able to 
make good while the industry as a 
whole was in the doldrums? Have 
they been particularly fortunately 
situated? Do they have more fertile 
land? Or have they mastered the eco- 
nomics of production and marketing 
better than their neighbors? 

These outstanding successes in farm- 
ing and rural citizenship are receiving 
the recognition due them. The idea 
and plan for such recognition origi- 
nated at the University of Wisconsin, 
where for many years certificates of 
merit have been conferred with appro- 
priate ceremonies on selected groups 
of farmers, not to exceed three in any 


one year. This plan has since been in- 
stituted in a number of other universi- 
ties and agricultural colleges through- 
out the country. 

In 1925 the idea was adopted and 
further amplified by Clifford V. Greg- 
ory, the editor of a farm paper in 
Chicago, who inaugurated the Master 
Farmer movement. The term “‘ Master 
Farmer” is regarded as the property 
of the Associated Farm Papers, and 
cannot be used by unauthorized 
parties. In 1927 the movement had 
been adopted in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Alabama, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Montana, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. Over three hundred Master 
Farmers in twenty-one States have 
already been selected. 


N THE Master Farmer movement the 

honor seeks the man. A farmer is 
nominated for this honor by his 
neighbors and friends. The nominee, 
his work and farm, are then studied 
by competent judges who rate him 
on the basis of his accomplishment. 
Attention is given to his methods of 




















farming, the appearance and upkeep 
of the farm, his home life and his re- 
lationship to community affairs. 
Master Farmers are selected from 
every type of the farming industry. 
No single type of farming necessarily 
makes for success. Of the eighteen 
Oklahoma farmers who were selected, 
nine were specialists in the several 
branches of livestock production. Five 
of them specialized in beef production, 
two in hog production, two in sheep 
production, and two were dairymen. 
No record is made of an outstanding 
success of a single crop cotton farmer. 


HAT are the methods which 

these farmers have been follow- 
ing which have permitted them to 
make such outstanding success during 
the period of agricultural depression? 
In January, 1928, in Oklahoma, eight- 
een men received the recognition of 
Master Farmers. The average size of 
the farm operated by these Master 
Farmers was 399 acres, having an 
average value of $32,000, on which 
these farmers made a net income of 
10.4 per cent. in addition to the family 
living, including rent and household 
expenses and all the operating ex- 
penses of the farm. That is, the Master 
Farmers in Oklahoma made all their 
living expenses and operation expenses 
of the farm including taxes, interest 
and insurance, and each had an aver- 
age of $3,328 left over as interest on 
capital invested and payment of serv- 
ices of operator as Farm Manager. 
This is quite a different story from 
that ordinarily given wide publicity 
regarding farming conditions. 

The size of the farm operated by 
these Master Farmers was an impor- 
tant factor in the results obtained by 
them. It was considerably larger than 
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the average farm of the region. The 
average size of farms in the State is 
260 acres: that of the Master Farmers 
is 399 acres. High yield of crops also 
was an important factor contributing 
to success. The average yield of wheat 
in Oklahoma was 14 bushels an acre 
during the years 1924-26. Eleven of 
the eighteen Master Farmers pro- 
duced wheat and their average yield 
of it was 25 bushels. The average 
yield of cotton in Oklahoma during 
this period was 177 pounds an acre. 
The nine Master Farmers who pro- 
duced cotton secured a yield of 304 
pounds. The average yield of corn in 
1924-26 was 17.6 bushels an acre, 
while thirteen Master Farmers who 
produced corn secured a yield of 28 
bushels. The average yield of oats 
was 25 bushels an acre, while the thir- 
teen Master Farmers who produced 
oats secured a yield of 38 bushels. 

All the Master Farmers used the 
most approved methods of produc- 
tion. Every one owned and used a 
manure spreader. All practised crop 
rotation and followed good methods 
of soil improvement, such as growing 
legumes for improving the quality of 
the soil. On these farms 16 per cent. 
of the land was in legumes while in 
the State as a whole only one and one- 
half per cent. was thus planted. 
There are two combines, seven tract- 
ors, fifteen tool sheds and eight black- 
smith shops on these farms. 


HESE Master Farmers believe in 
f protons Sixteen of them be- 
long to codperative marketing associa- 
tions. Twelve are members of the 
Farmers’ Union or National Grange. 
They also are vitally concerned with 
local affairs. All of them are supporters 
of the Church and Sunday School. All 
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vote at elections, and eleven are local 
election officials. All of them take 
vacations, and eleven carry life insur- 
ance, which is usually neglected by 
most farmers. All have excellent 
homes, and the average house has 
eight rooms. The houses are equipped 
with refrigerators, oil or gas stoves, 
and complete water systems with bath 
rooms and sewers. All have lighting 
systems and sixteen have power wash- 
ers, seven have vacuum sweepers and 
eight have electric irons. The average 
number of children is three and every 
child will have a high school education 
and most of them will go to college. 

Recently fifteen Master Farmers 
were selected in Kansas out of a 
group of two hundred and seventy 
who had been recommended for this 
honor. The Agricultural Census of 
1925 showed that the agricultural 
wealth of the United States decreased 
by fifteen billion dollars; yet the aver- 
age worth of these fifteen Master 
Farmers in Kansas increased from 
$22,098 in 1918 to $32,007 in 1923, 
and to $41,635 in 1928. During the 
period when the agricultural wealth 
of the entire country decreased 19 per 
cent., the wealth of the Master Farm- 
ers in Kansas actually increased 88 
per cent. These farmers almost dou- 
bled their agricultural wealth during 
the most trying time in agricultural 
history of the country. 


ow did they do it? Wherein does 
their method differ from that of 

the average farmer of the country? 
They regard their farm as a manufac- 
turing plant of which the soil is the 
basis. The soil fertility is guarded and 
built up so as to produce the best pos- 
sible yields. The ten-year average pro- 
duction of corn in Kansas is 17.7 


bushels an acre, while these Master 
Farmers secured a yield of 41.2 
bushels. The State’s wheat average is 
12.4 bushels, while the Master Farm- 
ers’ is 20.9 bushels an acre. The aver- 
age yield of oats in the State is 23 
bushels, while the Master Farmers 
produced a yield of 43.3 bushels. 

These Kansas farmers are making 
money. How are they spending it? 
Each farmer in addition to securing 
the best equipment possible is looking 
toward expanding his business. Fifty 
per cent. buy high grade stocks, bonds 
and other securities. Most of them are 
firm believers in insurance. Ninety 
per cent. insure their buildings. Sev- 
enty per cent. carry life insurance and 
insurance for the educational fund for 
their children and to protect their 
purchases of land. 


H™ about their home life? Eighty- 
one per cent. have complete wa- 
ter systems in the house. Fifty-one 
per cent. have furnaces and electric 
lighting systems. All have good libra- 
ries and subscribe for the best papers 
and magazines. Seventy-five per cent. 
have radios. 

These prosperous farmers in Kansas 
are not only making money for them- 
selves but by their purchase of modern 
farm equipment, including machinery, 
tractors, combines, trucks and auto- 
mobiles, they are contributing to the 
prosperity of the entire country as 
well. The investment of their surplus 
cash in stocks and bonds also helps to 
supply capital for other lines of indus- 
try. 

These prosperous Kansas farmers 
were not unduly favored as to their 
opportunity to start farming. Many 
of them started as hired hands on some 
one else’s farm, and by saving money 

















were able to purchase farms for them- 
selves. Many of them started as farm 
renters. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
farmers purchased their own farms 
with cash saved by their own efforts. 
Fifteen per cent. purchased part of 
their land and inherited part of it. 
Only five per cent. inherited all their 
land, while five per cent. are still 
renting their farms. 

This is in harmony with the results 
obtained from a study of the Master 
Farmer movement in other States. 
In Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas there are six men among the 
Master Farmers chosen for 1927 whose 
net worth is between $50,000 and 
$75,000. The inheritance of five of 
these men amounted to less than 
$3,000; the rest of their net worth 
represents the rewards of their own 
efforts. 


omeE of the individual efforts of this 
S group of Master Farmers are 
noteworthy. An Illinois farmer who 
entered the State corn growing con- 
test averaged 94 bushels of corn an 
acre: the third year he averaged 97 
bushels, and in 1926 he obtained a 
yield of 119 bushels an acre. The av- 
erage yield of corn for the entire State 
of Illinois in 1926 was only 35 bushels. 
This farmer was producing three 
times more efficiently than his neigh- 
bors. Another Illinois farmer bought 
a run down place thought to be of 
value only as a hunting ground. The 
first year he farmed he secured a yield 
of only 17 bushels of oats an acre. He 
soon increased this yield to 75 bushels 
by practising a system of good soil 
management. 

In Nevada, Orea Wimsett, a former 
Iowa school teacher, purchased a 
farm on the Government reclamation 
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project at Fallon in 1922. He had 
exactly $2,400, yet he contracted for 
120 acres of Government land. He 
commenced to raise quality goods 
for the market, principally turkeys 
and dairy products. In 1927 his 
net worth was $15,000, and during 
that year he made six per cent. on 
this capitalization and had $3,200 left 
over as payment for his labor and 
management of his farm. That is, 
during the worst period of farm dis- 
tress in the United States this school 
teacher had increased his capital from 
$2,400 to $15,000 within five years, 
and had made during 1927 $4,700 
for his labor and interest on his in- 
vestment. There are few lines of hu- 
man endeavor where this could be 
duplicated. Probably more school 
teachers ought to farm and more 
farmers teach school. Wimsett’s meth- 
ods were very simple. He raised 
quality products for the market. He 
followed good business practices, and 
knew exactly what he was doing by 
keeping good records. He quickly de- 
tected the leaks in his business and 
stopped them. 


His is the day of the merger. Com- 
g ger has become so keen that 
only the most economical producers 
and distributors can succeed. The ag- 
ricultural industry alone maintains 
its isolation, and the small productive 
unit is the rule. The idea that the ideal 
farming system is one based upon the 
foundation of the small farm, and that 
centralization is not only impractical 
but highly undesirable, is deeply 
rooted in this country. President 
Hoover, for example, in his acceptance 
speech said: “Farming is and must 
continue to be an_ individualistic 
business of smail units and independ- 
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ent ownership.” The success of the 
Master Farmers in Oklahoma clearly 
demonstrates the fallacy of the small 
farm. Many farmers are trying to suc- 
ceed on units so small as to render eco- 
nomic success impossible. 

The average farmer does not pay 
much attention to the question of soil 
improvement. All the eighteen Master 
Farmers in Oklahoma paid consider- 
able attention to the best recom- 
mended practices for irtproving the 
quality of the soil. All of them used 
barnyard manure and grew legumes 
for soil improvement. All practised 
the scientific rotation of crops. As a 
result their yields of crops were far 
above the average for Oklahoma as a 
whole. 


N INDUSTRY, successful enterprises 
I spend vast amounts of capital in 
necessary research to reduce the cost 
of production and secure a better 
product. In agriculture the situation 
is vastly different. The State assumes 
the responsibility of research, and 
every State in the union has its Agri- 
cultural Bureau. Twenty-five million 
dollars are spent annually by these 
research institutions, and a corps of 
workers everywhere are busy trying to 
ascertain new ways of more efficiently 
and economically producing crops. 
The successful Master Farmers are 
familiar with the results of these inves- 
tigations and make abundant use of 
them in their operations. 

Managerial ability is the rarest and 
most difficult form of labor to secure, 
and as agriculture is rapidly becom- 


ing commercialized the importance of 
it is becoming more and more funda- 
mental. This ability the Master Farm- 
ers possessed to a rare degree, as is 
demonstrated by the close attention 
they gave to the details of the farm 
operations. Full advantage was taken 
of all available scientific information. 
Simple things make a big difference in 
the results obtained. Treatment of 
seed wheat with copper carbonate 
for the control of smut may mean all 
the difference between a good crop 
and a poor one. The date of planting 
is vital. In Illinois, for example, Gov- 
ernment reports indicate that the 
period from May 10 to 20 is the best 
time to plant corn, since that period 
is usually followed by a wet spell 
which prevents corn planting for some 
time with a resulting poor crop. Fall 
wheat is planted as soon as the ento- 
mologist reports danger from the 
Hessian fly is past. These facts the 
Master Farmer knows and acts upon. 
As a result his crops are as sure, and 
as free from disease and insect pests, 
as it is humanly possible to make 
them. 


Bey example of the Master Farmers 
in the United States indicates 
clearly that there is opportunity for 
genuine achievement in farming when 
men of ability, initiative and business 
sense give their best efforts to its prob- 
lems. There is probably as good, if not 
better, opportunity in farming today 
for the young man of the right type, 
as there is in any other line of 
effort. 

















The Failure of the Federal Reserve 


By H. Parker WILLIs 


First Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board 


Though based on confidence in “‘American business idealism”? 
our system of bank control is declared to be afficted 
with waste and incompetence 


HEN I first made the ac- 
quaintance of President-elect 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912, 


our conversation related entirely to 
banking reform. I asked him whether 
he felt confident we could secure the 
adoption of a suitable law and, having 
done so, get it applied and enforced. 

He answered: “We must rely on 
American business idealism.” 

This was his watchword — the faith 
in which he lived and died. Because he 
believed in American business ideal- 
ism and its vital possibilities, he was 
not willing to take the plan that had 
been made up, ready to be handed to 
him by a small group of special and 
selfish banking interests, but he sought 
for something of his own which could 
be trusted to afford opportunity for 
American Idealism to work itself out. 
He got it. It served to finance the 
World War, and to revolutionize 
American banking practice. For a few 
years it was a great, a brilliant, a 
world-wide success. 

Six years after Mr. Wilson’s death, 
fourteen years after the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve Act in which he 





thought he had found an example of 
American idealism, it is fair to appraise 
the success of the effort for which he 
was, so far as practical legislation was 
concerned, fundamentally responsible. 
Has our experiment in central banking 
been like all other central banking 
organizations? Has it fallen short of 
them in practice and technique? Is its 
failure or success the result of more or 
of less of the idealism on which Mr. 
Wilson relied? 


HIs is a fundamental question, one 
oe which the average man isdeeply 
concerned. According to the answer 
that is given him he will be inclined to 
make up his mind whether to go 
further along the general lines of gov- 
ernment that President Wilson trusted 
or, perhaps, to try new methods of his 
own. There was a large section of the 
country which, at the time the Federal 
Reserve Act was adopted, was in- 
clined to take things into its own 
hands, or as some persons would say 
today, using the language of a later 
era, to “go Bolshevik”. The Federal 
Reserve Act was not, as many people 
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have supposed, an embodiment of 
radical ideas. On the contrary, it was 
an effort to prevent such ideas from 
seizing control of the financial ma- 
chinery and using it in ways that 
might be dangerous if not disastrous. 
The so-called Money Trust investiga- 
tion by Congress, the farmers’ move- 
ment of that day which has survived 
or been resurrected as the rural credit 
agitation of the present time, the de- 
mands of “progressive” Republicans, 
and many other popular movements of 
opinion all center more or less around 
the same thing: a readjustment of our 
banking system. Public opinion be- 
comes effective slowly. Financial evo- 
lution moves “in many a backward 
sweeping curve”. Our currency and 
banking system is never safe unless it 
is in sympathy with the popular will. 
It needs exactly the element of ideal- 
ism that the President prescribed and 
believed we could get on the principle 
of noblesse oblige from American bank- 
ers and from our abler business men. 


sara Wison thought of a 
system which would smooth 
rates of interest throughout the na- 
tion, make credit available on equal 
terms to all who were entitled to it 
and could offer satisfactory security, 
apply our bank reserves sacredly to 
the purposes for which they were 
intended — the maintenance of sol- 
vency and liquidity in the several 
banks— and generally provide an 
organization which would keep in 
mind the fundamental interests of 
the public as the guide of all financial 
effort, at the same time that it adhered 
closely to the tried principles of care- 
ful banking and sound credit. To do 
this of course it would be necessary to 
have the service of some of the ablest 
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in the banking community as well as 
the recognition on the part of banking 
leaders generally that a dominating 
public purpose was at work in the op- 
eration of our American system of 
finance. 


AVE these objects been attained in 
H any substantial degree? Since 
the inauguration of the Federal Re- 
serve Act we have suffered one of the 
most serious financial depressions and 
revolutions ever known in American 
history — that of 1920 and the follow- 
ing year. We have also seen our agri- 
culture pass through a long period of 
suffering and even of revolution in 
which one million farmers have left 
their farms, according to current esti- 
mate, because of difficulties growing 
out of prices of land and its products 
and of credit conditions. We have 
suffered the most extensive era of bank 
failure ever known in this or any other 
nation, in the course of which cer- 
tainly not less than 4500 banks have 
gone to the wall with corresponding 
suffering and disaster to the communi- 
ties in which they were located. In 
some Western towns, there have been 
times when all banks in the commu- 
nity have failed, and it has not infre- 
quently occurred that given banks 
have failed over and over again. They 
neither had been subjected to the 
control from the Federal Reserve 
System which would have kept them 
from failing by regulating their affairs, 
nor did they receive the skilful guid- 
ance and support, when embarrassed, 
which: might have prevented their 
failure notwithstanding they had 
fallen into bad condition. 

In fact there has been little differ- 
ence in this liability to failure between 


banks that have been members and 
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the non-members of the Federal 
Reserve System. So far as they are 
concerned the system might about as 
well not have existed. Finally, we have 
seen the arrival of an unprecedented 
era of stock speculation in which bank 
funds have been put back into the 
stock market and have thereby im- 
paired the reserve resources of the 
country to a dangerous degree. This is 
the record: it is incontrovertible, not 
even denied by those reserve bankers 
who are willing to speak frankly about 
it. It has been a lamentable disap- 
pointment to the idealism that iay 
at the root of the original enactment. 
What is the cause of such a failure? 


HAT is not a question that can be 
g potato in a word. Nor ought it 
to be answered in terms of technical 
finance. It is essentially a great human 
question, a question which involves 
the attitude of American bankers 
toward public service, a problem 
which requires analysis of the position 
of American public men toward the 
system of government under their 
management. Being a human ques- 
tion, it must be answered in terms of 
human relationships, first of all from 
the standpoint of the man who more 
than any other was responsible for the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Act ever 
reached the statute books. 

Before all else the new system 
needed men — strong men at the top 
of things; and capable men to carry on 
its skilled work in the banks. President 
Wilson, however, was greater in ideas 
than in his choice of instruments to 
carry them out. He had shown great 
daring in his defiance of vested bank- 
ing interests when he gave his support 
to the Federal Reserve Act. He had 
won a complete victory over his op- 
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ponents in Congress. Why should he 


not have shown the same degree of 
courage in the arrangements he made 
for administering the new Act and en- 
suring its success? No one can answer 
this question. It. can only be said that 
the President was not able to main- 
tain the same degree of insight and 
courage in his selection of the per- 
sonnel that he had shown in his deci- 
sion as to legislation. His choice of the 
first members of the Federal Reserve 
Board was not wholly happy. They 
represented a composite group chosen 
partly for the purpose of placating 
this, that or the other interest, and 
containing an element whose nomina- 
tion was the result of personal favorit- 
ism that surprised and disappointed 
many. Thus chosen, it was not strange 
that some of the appointees themselves 
sought to use “places” as small 
change with which to pay debts. 
When the Board was considering a 
resolution to the effect that in future 
members of the reserve staff should be 
appointed “solely on merit”, Comp- 
troller John Skelton Williams moved 
to leave out the word “solely” and in 
this he was sustained by several mem- 
bers of the Board. The incident is 
illustrative merely. It did not stand 
alone. 


EVERTHELESS this Board, made 
N up as it was, surpassed in general 
capacity, public spirit and ability the 
then Secretary of the Treasury and his 
advisers, and was to prove an im- 
portant support of the nation during 
the World War. On the other hand the 
inclusion of certain elements in the 
Board gave an opportunity for selfish- 
ness and for catering to special inter- 
ests that was to prove disastrous later 
on. President Wilson had erred as he 
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often erred in supposing that the 
holding of important office would 
transform an incumbent and revivify 
his patriotism. It did no such thing, 
but on the contrary it furnished an 
opportunity for the gratifying of 
personal prejudices that did much 
to hurt the new System in its earlier 
years. Later on as the President’s 
illness grew graver, the Reserve Board 
fell into even greater difficulties. 
Perhaps it reached the low ebb of the 
Wilson period with the appointment 
of a member who was chosen because 
of his ability to get delegates for a 
Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 


uT this low level was nowhere near 
that reached under President 
Harding. “I never expected to select 
any man who had once been appointed 
by Woodrow Wilson,” he exclaimed, 
as he was disposing of a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board who had 
given eight years of faithful self- 
sacrificing service, “and I won’t re- 
appoint you unless I have to”. It was 
a wholly characteristic remark, illus- 
trative of the point of view which pre- 
vailed not only among the “best 
minds” who formed the original 
Harding Cabinet but among a large 
aggregate of “deserving” Republicans 
—and Democrats. It was further 
worked out by President Harding in 
practice through the appointment of 
an old crony of his own as Governor 
of the Board and the naming of super- 
serviceable politicians to other places. 
Before his death he had done his ut- 
most to debauch the whole under- 
taking. 
The failure of Woodrow Wilson to 
reach his own high level of aspiration 
ought to have worked powerfully upon 
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business and financial minds to make 
up for it, since they had been given a 
large increase of local autonomy for 
the reserve banks themselves. It 
sometimes thus happens that a bad 
law or a weak administration in 
Washington is accompanied by strong 
and effective management of the local 
representatives of some system. This, 
however, is seldom true in banking and 
it surely was not in the case under dis- 
cussion. Starting with initial selec- 
tions of somewhat mediocre quality 
for directors in reserve banks, made by 
the banks which constituted the body 
of reserve bank stockholders, and with 
distinctly second grade officers, in 
many cases, chosen by these same 
directors to discharge executive duties, 
the System has quite steadily run 
down hill until the present time. 


HE original appointees could not 
Tv supermen. But they were 
not on the whole even the most effi- 
cient bankers to be had. Reserve 
banks had hardly assumed their first 
form, when it became apparent that 
local bankers had very generally 
sought to use them as a means of 
“taking care of” favorite sons, per- 
sons who had by common consent 
become a kind of general charge upon 
the banking community, or inefficients 
of various varieties. “On entering the 
reserve bank, I felt like a cat in a 
strange garret” wrote the chairman of 
one of the institutions to the Secretary 
of the Reserve Board upon assuming 
duty during the war. When it was 
suggested to him that like other cats 
in a similar situation he might very 
well seek a more congenial place of 
residence if he chose, his answer was 
indignant, yet he continued to try to 
make himself at home in the garret 
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which his friends had selected for him, 
although his efforts were without any 
material success. When reserve direc- 
tors were to be chosen, the country 
banks often refused to vote at all or, 
when they voted, sometimes cast 
their ballots as they were directed by 
city correspondents or in other cases 
simply returned them blank. 


N THESE circumstances popular or 

democratic control of reserve 
banks was out of the question and the 
problem simply remained whether 
there could be some arrangement 
whereby reasonable efficiency might 
be secured by reason of the assumption 
of power on the part of capable men 
who recognized their public duty. If 
such men existed they did not make 
their appearance, and the precedents 
set in the first boards of directors 
have survived and been carried on 
down to the present time. In one 
reserve bank today the chief man- 
agement is in the hands of a man 
who never before did a day’s actual 
banking in his life, while in another 
institution both Governor and Chair- 
man are the former heads of defunct 
or failed banks notwithstanding that 
one of their assumed duties as re- 
serve banks is to prevent other 
banks from failing. They have natu- 
rally had a high failure record in their 
district. In other reserve institutions 
constant complaint by constituent 
banks, accompanied by requests for 
the removal of the Governor of the 
bank, have for a long time been the 
order of the day. In middle Western 
districts complaints are constantly 
made that the banking interests be- 
longing to public officers are not sub- 
jected to the same general discipline 
as are those whose ownership is in the 
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hands of less favored proprietors. In a 
majority of districts the standard of 
efficiency of performance as judged by 
local banking standards is low among 
reserve executive officers. In the en- 
deavor to make a favorable showing 
before Congress, not a few of the 
reserve banks have, moreover, been 
disposed to offset the effect of high sal- 
aries paid to their managers by adopt- 
ing a niggardly or stingy policy toward 
employees. As a result they have 
tended to lose capable men and have 
found it hard to get others, and the 
net result has been practically contin- 
uous deterioration for years past. The 
policy of the ““F. R. (Friends and Rel- 
atives) bank” is a byword in one of 
the Eastern districts. 


Ww should any such lame and 


impotent conclusion have come 
to pass? “I do not see why,” exclaimed 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board upon one occasion, “it should 
be necessary for this Board to have to 
bribe men to work for it in addition 
to paying them their salaries.” In 
the early days it was considered 
by many bankers a somewhat anti- 
social act to work for a reserve 
bank and while of recent years 
the stigma has been removed in that 
respect, it has been increased in an- 
other. Few men are allowed to find the 
road to advancement in the banking 
profession through the holding of ex- 
ecutive office in the reserve banks. 
The feeling of doubt and even hostility 
which is thus indicated is naturally 
returned in many instances by reserve 
bankers. They tend to think more and 
more of the question of their own pro- 
motion, prerogatives, rights, expense 
accounts and general privileges and 
advantages within the System. These 
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they are constantly at pains to aug- 
ment, with bad results, since the fact 
that the public is not allowed to trade 
with the reserve banks cuts off much 
constructive criticism that would oth- 
erwise come to them. Certain it is that 
they tend to grow less efficient and 
that the conception of public service 
upon which President Wilson relied in 
his early ideas of a type of banking 
organization which would do its ut- 
most for the community has never 
been realized. The expectations, the 
far-visioned hopes of the Executive of 
1913 have been as badly disappointed 
in the attitude of bankers toward the 
new system and in their willingness to 
give personal service to it as they had 
been in the outcome of his own selec- 
tion of men to bear the brunt of the 
administrative labors in Washington. 


—_ great extravagance of the Sys- 
tem in providing for its own lux- 
ury has illustrated this antagonism to 
simple financial living and high finan- 
cial thinking. It was only a little while 
after the System had been fully 
launched, and when it was making 
war profits in considerable amounts 
that someone conceived the idea of 
using these profits to provide phe- 
nomenally costly buildings. The banks 
were able to pay for them out of their 
earnings and they straightway did so. 
Vast empty spaces used by only a 
scattering of employees, costly marble 
halls and stairways, needless heavy 
bronze work, elaborate furniture and 
unnecessary purchases of every kind 
today survive as mementoes of this 
heyday of extravagant outlay upon 
themselves of which reserve bankers 
were guilty. It was a sad chapter in 
American financial history that any 
such expenditure could ever have been 
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authorized, least of all when we con- 
sider the sources from which the profits 
had been drawn that made it possible 
to engage in this saturnalia. 

Defense has indeed been offered for 
this kind of expenditure based upon 
the necessity of making a “dignified” 
appearance before the community. 
The fact of the matter is that the 
Federal Reserve Banks do not come 
into contact with the community. 
They deal chiefly with member banks 
and representatives of acceptance 
houses and their customers in many 
cases carry on their relationships by 
mail. There is much movement out 
and in on the part of clerks who repre- 
sent local banks with items to present, 
Government bonds to convert or re- 
deem and other transactions of like 
character. Nevertheless, the reserve 
bank is certainly not in a position 
which warrants the familiar argument 
that customers will be favorably im- 
pressed by ostentatious display. 


ESIRE to prevent the Government 
D from getting the large profits 
that have been made out of Govern- 
ment business, or foolish pride in 
costly buildings and furniture and 
lavish expenditure as a hall-mark of 
prosperity or success, alone can ex- 
plain the waste that occurred in this 
building programme. It is not strange 
that the community at large — the 
small banks which have hard work in 
making dividends — instead of being 
attracted and impressed has been re- 
pelled by the reserve bank attitude of 
outlay. Today the reserve banks must 
keep a full billion dollars of their 
constituents’ money at work merely to 
pay their own expenses in normal 
times. 

Perhaps this waste of money and 
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this tendency to decadence in ability 
of management might have been for- 
given had it been possible for reserve 
banks to show so great a grasp of 
principle and so sound a method of 
operation — whether as the result of 
instructions received from some one 
source, or adopted as the outcome of 
conference and agreement among all 
the authorities of the several banks, 
does not matter — as to preserve the 
main objects of the system. But the 
reserve banks unfortunately have 
lacked the courage to move against 
the tide and to resist the dangerous 
tendencies in banking which it is the 
special function of all central banks to 
correct. They have lacked it again 
and again when they have followed, 
_ not led, financial opinion. 


| ae agra the best illustration of 
what they have done and not done 
is afforded by the experience which the 
country has had with speculation. 
Four years ago the present “bull 
market” was just beginning to take 
definite form and three years ago it 
was just getting fully under way. In 
the autumn of 1926 a group of bank- 
ers, among whom was one with a world 
famous name, were sitting at a table 
in a Washington hotel. One of them 
had raised the question whether 
the low discount rates of the System 
were not likely to encourage specula- 
tion. “Yes,” replied the conspicuous 
figure referred to, “they will, but that 
cannot be helped. It is the price we 
must pay for helping Europe.” It may 
well be questioned ‘ whether the 
speculative era has been the price paid 
for helping Europe or the price paid to 
induce a certain class of financiers to 
help Europe, but in either case Euro- 
pean conditions had nothing to do 
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with the discount policy except in 
name. The truth of the matter is that 
reserve banks have kept their rates 
down to abnormally low figures with 
the excuse that in so doing they enabled 
Europe to borrow money here more 
readily and prevented European banks 
from having to send gold here. Mean- 
while they have looked on complai- 
santly as more and more funds were 
borrowed from them for speculative 
purposes, in amounts many times over 
what were borrowed for the purpose 
of promoting European reconstruc- 
tion. 


o THEY have “sat tight” and said 
S nothing while the “small man”, 
from Maine to Texas, has gradually 
been led to invest his savings in the 
stock market with the result that the 
constantly rising tide of speculative 
transactions at higher and _ higher 
prices has swept over the business of 
the country. Concerns which formerly 
borrowed from banks for their current 
working capital and which submitted 
to the guidance of these banks in 
making their commitments have been 
able to get from the public at large the 
funds with which to pay off their obli- 
gations they themselves going into the 
business of lending on collateral. 

In March 1928 Roy A. Young, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was called before a Senate Com- 
mittee. Do you think that brokers’ 
loans are too high? he was asked. “I 
am not prepared to say whether 
brokers’ loans are too high or too low. 
I am satisfied they are safely and 
conservatively made,” he answered. 
“T do not think the Federal Reserve 
should say whether they are too high 
or too low.” At about the same time 


the Secretary of the Treasury in a 
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formal statement assured the country 
that they were not too high and even 
President Coolidge using material sup- 
plied to him by the Treasury, perhaps 
by the Federal Reserve Board itself, 
had made a plain statement to the 
country that they were not too high. 
Very much this same assertion was 
reiterated by the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board in addresses 
before bankers’ associations in the 
autumn of 1928. The Federal Reserve 
System, designated by President Wil- 
son as having been charged with the 
duty of protecting the interests of the 
average man, thus did its utmost to 
assure the average man that there was 
no reason why he should feel any 
alarm or should think that any ex- 
cessive use was being made of bank 
funds. Yet in the face of such repeated 
assurance, the Reserve Board itself 
had no hesitation in issuing on Febru- 
ary 2, 1929, a general letter addressed 
to reserve banks cautioning them 
against the grave dangers of specula- 
tion while admonishing them that 
they had neither the right nor duty 
to lend for the promotion or mainte- 
nance of speculative values. 


4 po shilly-shallying was treachery, 
perhaps unintentional but real, to 
the basic idea of the whole system — 
the idea that bank reserves must be 
kept intact — free of the speculative 
taint. It was the banking sin of all sins 
for which no apology could be offered, 
no explanation given. It was the viola- 
tion of the whole basis, the underlying 
thought of the entire undertaking in 
which the reserve banks were en- 
gaged. Misunderstanding or lack of 
sympathy with the law had been dis- 
played from the beginning. “‘See how 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


has spoiled the railroad business; let us 
not spoil the banking business like- 
wise,” cried one of the banking mem- 
bers of the Reserve Board at one of its 
earliest meetings in Washington. But 
even this special interest view as to 
rate control fell far short of the 
philosophy by which, one step after 
another, the liquid basis of the system 
was abandoned and the foundation 
for aid to speculative interests was 


provided. 


ERHAPS the final, the most ironical 
Prohase in the history of an effort 
which started as idealism and has 
shifted into a series of concessions to 
special interests is the fact that as 
service has declined in courage and 


disinterestedness, praise of the system , 


for what it has not done, has grown. 
The prevailing point of view with 
respect to the Federal Reserve Act is 
laughably illustrated by the effort on 
the part of great groups of egotists to 
claim authorship of the Act, now that 
it has become accepted by members of 
the banking fraternity who find it 
serving their need. Yet at the begin- 
ning there were few who were so poor 
as to do it any reverence. I remember 
well a conversation with a member of 
the Senate deeply concerned in the 
success of the legislation, in which the 
latter recalled the case of Huckleberry 
Finn who had been told by his Sunday 
School teachers that any effort to 
assist negro slaves in making their 
escape from slavery would result in 
sending the guilty party to “everlast- 
ing fire”. It pained Huck greatly 
that he should thus unmistakably 
have to recognize it a religious duty to 
return to servitude the negro whom he 
was then aiding to escape down the 
Mississippi. Many moments of un- 
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happiness went by but at last after 
thinking about the matter all one 
afternoon he finally said to himself 
“Very well then, I'll go to hell”. 
Much this same point of view was 
developed among those who were 
working to secure the establishment of 
the Reserve System. Yet at the present 
time the very men who were so anxious 
to repudiate any responsibility for a 
plan which they thought was likely to 
fail are the first to claim the funda- 
mental authorship of the Act and to 
resent very sharply any suggestion 
that they were themselves not wholly 
responsible for it. The noisy contro- 
versy shared in by a group of aspiring 
bankers and politicians as well as o 
bankers’ lawyers and professional men 
to say nothing of the self-centered 
Colonel House, none of whom had the 
slightest relation to the drafting of the 
Act, clearly illustrates the egotistic 
point of view that has been indiscrim- 
inately characteristic of this entire 
body of individuals. What could be 
expected from a set of men who were 
solely intent in standing from under 
when there was any danger or friction, 
displaying however a canine appetite 
for credit and praise when anything 
had been accomplished, while eager 
only to “stand in” with the “big 
men” whom they believe to be the 
masters of American finance and 
banking? 


F THE Reserve System has been un- 
I successful in getting the right kind 
of men to operate it and if many of 
these men have been inclined to develop 
into “chair-warmers” and bureau- 
crats anxious chiefly to eat good 
lunches, wrap their lips around Ha- 
vana cigars of the best brand, draw 
large salaries and inhabit costly build- 
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ings at the expense of the member 
banks, a fundamental reason for the 
failure of its original objects is pro- 
vided. Idealism is not a plant that 
thrives in the present atmosphere of 
reserve banking, nor is it likely to be 
very carefully tended by bankers of 
the type which now predominates in 
the reserve institutions. 

If again the reserve banks them- 
selves have fallen under the control of 
home and foreign financial interests so 
that they have lacked courage to 
exert any kind of control over banking 
rates, or banking practices, or the con- 
ditions under which loans are ad- 
vanced, can we feel surprised that, 
during the short life of the Reserve 
System, we have had one credit de- 
pression or panic of major proportions, 
one era of banking failures of unprece- 
dented severity and extent, and one 
speculative stock market debauch 
which threatens to wreck the whole 
fabric of American finance if allowed 
to go on as at present? 


F FINALLY we know that through the 

fortunes of war the United States 
has been entrusted with a very large 
fraction of the world’s available gold 
supply yet instead of conserving this 
supply and rendering it available for 
redistribution as a basis for post-war 
monetary systems, it has practically 
allowed it to be absorbed through the 
desire to maintain inflation at home, 
can we wonder that many who partici- 
pated in the development of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System originally, look 
back today with a regretful eye upon 
the fact that they ever imagined for a 
moment that President Wilson’s ideal- 
istic experiment could be accom- 
plished? 


It is not too late to turn defeat into 
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victory. The Reserve System has done 
much that has been worth while. 
Without the System we could not have 
financed the war nor could we have 
accomplished many useful technical 
reforms that have taken place in 
American banking. We have the 
framework, the financial structure 
necessary to develop something of the 
kind that was planned by hopeful and 
far-seeing minds fifteen years ago. We 
have learned by experience that hopes 
even though sustained by great finan- 
cial resources cannot alone accomplish 
the desired results. There must how- 
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ever be also popular interest, popular 
understanding, popular support, if 
any system of financial reform de- 
signed to put the United States into 
position to maintain its great indus- 
trial structure safely and well is to be 
really successful. The question today 
is whether the rank and file of Ameri- 
can citizens, which means in the last 
analysis the rank and file of American 
business men, are willing to take the 
time off from golf and business to 
bring about an actual realization of 
what has so long been sought — so 
faithfully attempted by a few. 


On the Common 


By ExizasetH CoatsworTH 


I" my mind there is still 


Such a flutter of wings, 


Gray-lavender wings 
Through gray-silver air, 


Over grass that was worn, 


Between trees that were bare, 


Reflecting in water 
Their soft mirrorings, 

In garlands of flight, 

In lances of light, 

In and out above people, 
(Heedless of cares) 


Against building and steeple, 
First in groups, then in pairs, 


Now joining, now parting, 
Now soaring, now darting, 


But so silently, softly, 
The whole city seemed 
To be netted with wings 


That shone and that gleamed — 
And my mind forgets all more significant things 
For the stir and the quick light movement of wings. 











What the Tea Leaves Tell 


By Princess KARINA 


A professional fortune teller of twenty years’ experience con- 
fesses that her secret lies in revealing their true selves 
to clients who ask her to reveal the future 


YPSIES are a vanishing race and 
G true gypsy blood is rare. I am 
not a gypsy, even though 
many take me for one, probably on 
the assumption that all who read 
fortunes, tell the future and affect a 
costume of gay colors and beads must 
be gypsies or something like them. But 
though I belong to no Romany tribe, 
I think it likely that some strain of 
gypsy blood is in me, even though so 
deeply buried that I cannot trace it. 
I was born in Ohio, and there are no 
Ohio-born gypsies, as far as I know. 
But my parents came from England, 
down in the West Country, not far 
from the Welsh border. Not far, that 
is, as distances are reckoned today, 
yet my mother was scarcely ever away 
from her home village in Somerset 
until she came to this strange new 
country. Somerset County in England 
is the home of every legend of Britain’s 
early history, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Glastonbury folk and fairy 
tales are common gossip. I remember 
from my childhood stories of King 
Arthur’s knights, of sorcerers and 
wizards, of treasures buried in Avalon 
hill. There were other darker stories, 
in which the magical and mystical 


ignored all historical possibilities, and 
tales of the strange fairy folk who still 
lived safely on the peat moors of 
Somerset. Such history as I have 
learned since then tells me that these 
legends, in fact, came down from 
Wales, and it may well be that from the 
same strange country came many of 
the Somerset people. It is only a few 
centuries since the fields around my 
mother’s English home were under the ~ 
sea, and they still lie below sea level. 
There are queer folk in Somerset, and 
even though they be not gypsies, there 
is strangeness in their blood. I have 
never been back to see my mother’s 
home and it is long since I heard her 
tell the legends of the West Country, 
but they were the stuff on which I fed 
my imagination in years past. 


¥ PARENTS came here half a cen- 
M tury ago. Mother brought with 
her all the country lore of healing 
medicine, of reading signs in the sky, 
and of the magical properties of things 
that grow. She could read hands and 
the stars. I suppose that by these gifts 
she found her way into the medicine 
shows and country fairs of the growing 


Middle West. When I first remember 
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her we lived in a little town near 
Columbus. My father had also fol- 
lowed circus life or something like it, 
but only, I think, because he knew 
horses. When I was very young we 
went to farming, and all the days of 
tramping and touring are to me only 
stories my mother used to tell. My 
father is a shadowy figure of onewhom 
I scarcely knew. He died long ago, and 
then we left the little farm, going to 
live in a crossroads town not much 
bigger or better than a village. 

I remember that we went away from 
there not many years later. Mother, I 
think, was turning to account her 
sideshow experience — telling for- 
tunes, reading the stars and perhaps 
dabbling in spiritism. It is easy for me 
now to see that we were in a fashion 
driven away. 

We went to a smaller place, further 
west—a “tank town” — where 
Mother kept a poor sort of lodging 
house. There were meals to serve and 
I did my share. There was some school- 
ing, but not much. Mother died there. 


HEN her small affairs were 
W cettled there wasn’t much left. 
What there was I put away for 
emergencies and turned waitress in 
the only restaurant in town. There 
I learned too much of the world 
and its ways, even though so little 
of it was within range and reach. 
Another girl and I struck out at last 
for the East, and got as far as Cleve- 
land, where for two years I was wait- 
ress in a lunchroom. I was now 
sixteen, though no one knew it but 
myself. For business purposes I was 
twenty at least. Then came some years 
of changing jobs, and experiences big 
enough at the time but since grown 
trivial. I took a turn behind a counter, 
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then in what my mother might have 
called “domestic service”, and back 
again to the waitress’ apron. I joined a 
travelling show, and left it again in 
two weeks. I fell in love and out again, 
and probably with a pretty poor 
grade of matrimonial prospect. I was 
shrewder then than I am now, hard- 
surfaced and sure of myself, and the 
sixth sense which is now my chief 
business asset was already alive and 
alert to keep me from entangling 
alliances with men. 

There were in those days no tea- 
rooms, but I found myself at last 
settled happily enough in a quiet 
restaurant where afternoon tea was a 
novelty not unknown. And here I took 
to reading teacups. 


—™ reading of the tea leaves is an 
old story in the West Country of 
England. My mother drank tea in a 
fashion to scandalize the most hard- 
ened toper of pre-Prohibition days, 
and when I was a child at home the 
kettle stood always on the hearth, or 
rather on the round stove in winter 
and the cookstove in summer. I sup- 
pose that she drank a score of cups of 
strong tea a day. Out of the teacups 
she read me many a story, never twice 
the same but always promising happi- 
ness and adventure. I learned from her 
to find the meaningful characters, the 
figures of animals, the “clouds”, the 
man and the woman, the stranger, 
the far journey, the letters. I remember 
reading fortunes for girls at the little 
school, who stopped in our kitchen on 
their way home, or for brakemen in 
the rough railway town, who drank 
coffee but would have me brew a cup 
of tea for the fortune that lay at the 
bottom. It was no more than a game 
at first that I played in the quiet 
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afternoons in the restaurant for fa- 
vored customers, but soon it was more 
than that. The visitors came back and 
asked for more. They brought their 
friends, and suddenly the tea leaves 
became a business asset. That was 
fully twenty years ago. I have been 
reading teacups ever since. 


HAVE been since then in every sec- 
I tion of this country save the far 
Southwest. I have told fortunes to 
Japs in California and to negroes in 
the Carolinas. I have been run out of 
little towns where the revival spirit 
has flared up against the devil and all 
his works, which seemed to include my 
innocent interpretations and prophe- 
cies. I have been three times arrested. 
I have learned that there are many 
cities where one may read teacups but 
may not tell fortunes, but I have 
never@found a city, town or village 
where most women and many men 
will not listen to the story of the tea 
leaves and cross with silver the hand 
of her who tells it. 

Now, at last, I find myself one of 
an astonishingly large and increasing 
number of readers of fortunes who ply 
their trade in fashionable teashops, in 
restaurants heavy hung with “at- 
mosphere”’, and even in private salons 
where there are not merely teacups but 
crystal balls, mirrors and magic bowls 
of water. We do not “tell fortunes”. 
The phrase is forbidden. We read the 
tea leaves and ask no pay, since city 
governments will grant no license to 
the supernatural or anything that 
looks like it. But what a business we 
do! In the teashop where I spend my 
time moving from table to table, tell- 
ing fairy stories to young girls and old 
ladies, there will be as many as three 
thousand visitors a day. On busy days 
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I myself will read the teacup for a 
hundred or more. Fortunately the old 
and lovely tradition persists that if 
you wish to be lucky you must cross the 
gypsy palm with silver. I get no pay 
from the tearoom where I do my 
readings. There are ten of us, gaily 
dressed in color and “jewelry”. We 
attract the visitors, who pay twice as 
much as they should for lunch or 
dinner. Meanwhile the “girls” do very 
nicely. 

I believe I am a good “‘reader”. My 
clients come back to me and bring their 
friends. They ask for “The Princess”. 
They tell me that my promises have 
come true, and that I have helped 
them over their troubles and on the 
road to success and happiness. Most of 
them would not admit it, but Iknow 
that many secretly believe that some- 
thing magical actually lies at the 
bottom of the teacup. I never un- 
deceive them. 


Ww™ should I? My story is always . 


one of encouragement, of hope, 
of a future worth living for. They want 
to believe it, even though they affect 
to be amused by it. Moreover I give 
them good advice, or think I do. I 
want them to believe it and act on it, 
and the tea leaves help. This is, in 
fact, about all that the tea leaves 
contribute to the performance. They 
are really not much more than stage 
properties for a private demonstration 
of practical psychology. I gave up long 
ago reading the leaves themselves, and 
now really read nothing but faces and 
hands and manners and mannerisms 
and many small details of dress and 
personality. The tea leaves would 
badly cramp my style, if I took them 
seriously. They would be telling me, 
for instance, that my client is going to 
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get a letter, when I know from all the 
signs that she isin an agony of trouble 
over her husband. They would talk of 
a tall dark man who is coming into the 
life of the girl before me, though I can 
see by a glance at her lovely face that 
tall dark men are a commonplace to 
her. They would suggest money, 
though the woman before me is ex- 
pensively dressed and jewelled, and 
needs not money but a touch of 
romance in a tiresome life. So though 
I have her stir the cup thrice before 
emptying it, and then turn it around 
while she makes a wish, and afterward 
seem intent on the tea-leaf pattern, I 
am not looking at the cup. I play with 
it so that my subject will watch the 
cup and thereby be off guard a little. 
Meanwhile I watch my client. 


HEY do not mean to tell me much 

—these giddy girls and jaded 
women. Often their attitude is one of 
challenge, as though daring me to 
penetrate their mask of indifference 
or assurance or smiling well-being. 
Yet in the first few moments of our 
table acquaintance they have told 
me much more than they realize. 
Their clothes are a story in them- 
selves. I know what is quietly ex- 
pe&sive in woman’s attire and what 
is dressy but cheap. I can see at a 
glance the signs of ¢ careful economy, 
and recognize those who wear good 
clothes as if to the manner born. 
The stenographer’s costume is as 
individual as though she wore a uni- 
form, and so is that of the homebody 
out on a shopping spree. I note as 
quickly the engagement or Wedding 


ring, even though on a gloved hand. 
Sometimes an open handbag gives me 
some slight clue. There is help, too, in 
the fact that these tearoom lunchers 
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and diners are almost always in pairs. 
I come upon them while they are 
talking and any word may be signifi- 
cant. Moreover, while I read the cup 
for one, the other will be interested 
and possibly talkative. The subject 
may keep a poker face, but her friend 
will often reveal by expression or word 
or gesture whether I am ona true track. 


T Is part of my “patter” to decline 
I to read the past. The tea leaves, I 
tell them, only reveal the future. Yet I 
startle their attention when I can by 
making some casual references to their 
occupations and past experiences, safe 
and general deductions from simple 
evidences. It is, for example, sur- 
prisingly easy to recognize certain 
occupational types — after you have 
studied thousands of types as I have 
for many years. The newspaper wom- 
an, the school-teacher, the office girl, 
the housewife, the woman of leisure 
are all subtly stamped with the signs 
of their calling. Just as in a crowd 
almost any observant eye can recog- 
nize the army man or the sailor, 
despite civilian dress, so I can mark 
sharp distinctions which would evade 
a less practised eye. If I make a lucky 
shot, I know it at once and can usually 
go further. Also I know when to stop 
short of committing myself danger- 
ously. It is enough to arouse interest 
and gain some guidance for myself in 
reading them more intimately. 

What has brought them here and 
led them to allow me to intrude so 
impertinently into their private affairs? 
At first, of course, nothing more than 
curiosity and a desire for mild amuse- 
ment. But if this were all, I would find 
little pleasure in my work and take no 
pride in it. The thrill of my queer trade 
lies in the fact that I have learned by 
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long, long experience that below the 
surface of nine lives out of ten among 
older folk there is tragedy or trouble or 
anxiety or fear, and that behind the 
carefree face of youth there lies doubt 
or indecision or ambition or bewilder- 
ment. At the first glance I am hunting 
for one of these guiding threads of 
character and state of mind. If I find 
it, I can learn still more, and perhaps 
bring some help and comfort to one 
who needs it. 


AM sure that often I have done so. 
I Sometimes they tell me so. Some- 
times they come back later and ask 
more advice or bring me intimate 
questions and confessions that would 
belong more properly to the ear of 
their family doctor or a minister of the 
Gospel. But the chief sign that I have 
touched a tender spot or responsive 
chord is the changed tone of our brief 
seance. It is no longer a game; it be- 
comes something painfully and even 
tragically serious. Sometimes they 
resent my inferences, but usually only 
because they are too true. More often 
they thrust aside all illusions of the 
forgotten teacup and unburden their 
souls of their bitterness and uncer- 
tainty and troubled fear. They talk 
plainly to me and want me to talk 
plainly in turn. As a rule I do so, and 
give advice, criticism, encouragement 
or reproof like a mother-confessor. 
They listen patiently and somewhat 
pitifully, and are unwilling to let me 


go. 

They all need help. That is the fun- 
damental fact that makes me free to 
forget my teacups and concern my- 
self instead with the strange brew of 
human life. They all need help, just 
as I myself need help. I have lived a 
long time with myself, but still I dare 
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not wholly trust myself to judge my 
own character, to settle my own per- 
plexities, or to make up my own mind. 
I want the counsel of a friend and the 
strength of somebody else to fortify 
my own indecision. And there is in- 
deed magic in the teacups, since over 
them strangers are eager for a moment 
to face me as an intimate friend and 
ask what help I can give them. 

Their stories I have heard so many, 
many times that I am tempted to 
classify them, though indeed no two 
are alike. The young girls are troubled 
first of all with their love affairs, to 
which their ambitions make a bad 
second. They are no different at heart 
to the girls of my own younger days. 
Usually they know what they should 
do and why they should do it, but 
they badly want someone to tell them 
and urge them to do it. Generally they 
are torn two ways by their good sense 
and the warm impulses of youth, and I 
tell them to see to it that their head 
keeps watch over their heart. Or else 
they are too timid concerning them- 
selves, and I take it rashly upon my- 
self to counsel courage. They want to 
be sure of themselves, and I help them 
to be sure, knowing from my own 
experience that distrust kills the 
capacity for happiness. It is better to 
be bravely foolish or strong in self- 
denial or anything that is honest and 
confident, than to be always half- 
hearted. 


NE thing they need that I cannot 
O give them. This younger genera- 
tion, I think, is poverty-stricken by 
the collapse of religion, by the loss of 
the old unquestioned and unquestion- 
ing authority of what fathers and 
mothers have believed. That sort of 
faith is gone out of it, and all sorts of 
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trifling things are come to take its 
place. They are’trying to walk alone, 
and finding it a lonely road. 


T Is easy to promise happiness and 
I good fortune to a pretty girl and to 
advise her to be good and sensible. It 
is much more difficult to know what 
to say to middle-aged women who 
have already played a hand in the 
game of life and made something of a 
mess of it. Such women are usually at 
first cool to my analysis and then 
suspicious and keep what they think 
is a “poker face” while I am trying to 
reach their essential characters and 
private difficulties. But a poker face is 
an easy face to read. The effort to 
conceal something is an almost certain 
sign that I am close to the truth, and 
sometimes I know I am right because 
they tell me so emphatically that I 
am wrong. Quite often they give in at 
last and take me suddenly into their 
confidence. And what confidences 
they are! Unhappy homes, unfaithful 
husbands, lives half-starved of ro- 
mance, lives useless and pointless, 
jealousies, hatreds, suspicions. 

Sometimes the cases are specific. 
A woman tells me that her hus- 
band has suddenly left her, and is 
living with another woman. She asks 
what she should do. I point to her 
pocketbook. “Suppose,” I suggest, 
“that woman at the far table should 
pick up your bag and walk off with it. 
What would you do?” She admits, of 
course, that she would go after the 
woman and the handbag and settle 
the question of ownership. Out of her 
answer I draw a quick moral. “You 
know where your husband is. You 
know his office hours. You are attrac- 
tive and could make yourself more so. 
Go after him. Reach his office in the 
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early evening in a taxicab and take 
two theatre tickets with you. The 
chances are he will come with you. 
The chances are that he is already 
tired of the other woman and wishes 
he were safely back home. Give him a 
chance to escape from his own foolish- 
ness. And don’t be reproachful or 
tearful about it. Just walk in and claim 
him as naturally as you would claim 
your handbag. If it doesn’t work, you 
will at least get something settled, and 
can begin to adjust your own life to 
what is before you.” 

I don’t know, of course, if she will 
do it. But I see a sign of determina- 
tion and new courage in her eyes. The 
other woman is going to find a fight on 
her hands. 


_—_ woman confesses that she 
has for years been in love with a 
married man. The man has lately lost 
his wife, and now tells her that he too 
has been in love with this woman for 
years. But she is afraid. She knows she 
is not as young as she was and she 
doubts the man means all he says. 
What is the best thing to do? 

I’m sure I don’t know. But I am 
also sure that she will go to the man 
whatever I say. So I give her a little 
prosaic advice. I tell her that she is 
allowing herself to slip behind her own 
possibilities. I tell her to take some of 
her money and spend it on herself — 
on new clothes, on her face and hair. 
She might as well start her ad- 
venture with all possible advantages, 
and it will do her no harm at all to 
make the most of her good looks and 
charm. She will feel better for it any- 
way, whether she holds her man or not. 

Another woman — whose name, by 
the way, is very well known — admits 
that she has spent most of her life en- 
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grossed in business. She owns valuable 
real estate, a couple of apartment 
buildings, and so forth. She is tired, 
disappointed with life, bored with her- 
self. I tell her plainly and almost bru- 
tally that she is wasting her time. I 
urge her to turn over her affairs to 
a competent agent and then forget 
about them. I tell her to cultivate 
young company, take an interest in 
men, and have a good time; to spend 
some of her wealth on herself instead 
of accumulating it for relatives who 
will scarcely thank her for it when she 
is gone. She dees not admit to me that 
she will do anything of the sort, but I 
can see that J have put into words 
thoughts that have been stirring deep 
in her own mind. 


Wm many of my clients that is 
exactly what I do. I put into 


plain words the secret desires that I 
see written in their faces, their ges- 
tures, and in their reactions to my own 

« questions and statements. It is no use 
telling a woman to do what she has 
never intended to do. But when I 
know what she would like to do or 
hopes to do or wishes she dared to do, 
then I can put a little backbone into 
her so that she will do it instead of 
thinking and brooding and worrying 
about it. She thinks I am telling her 
future, and so I am. I am telling her 
what will happen if she is honest with 
herself. 

There are still older women who 
bring to me the most astonishing con- 
fessions of all. Though old enough to 
be grandmothers they are hunting 
with a sort of desperation for what 
they have missed out of life. They are 
hungry for young love, for romance 
and adventure, for anything that will 
touch their fast-fading years with the 
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glory of life. Mostly they are com- 
fortable and secure — and yet starved 
almost to death. They have spent 
their lives pursuing pleasure and never 
found happiness. They are truly trag- 
ic, and there is little I can do for them. 
It is too late. 


OMETIMES I take it on myself to be 
S harsh with my subjects. For ex- 
ample, a woman tells me that she is 
sure her husband is unfaithful. He 
neglects and avoids her and is irritable 
and moody. She asks how she can 
catch him in his infidelity and get her 
revenge. The answer to her condition 
is written all over her. She is herself 
mean and suspicious, hounded by her 
own nagging distrust of all around her. 
I tell her so. She doesn’t like it, but 
perhaps she may believe it and take 
herself in hand. There is probably 
nothing wrong with her husband — 
except herself. So I look deep into 
the teacup and assure her he is faithful 
and devoted to her, and tell her to 
treat him with the love and confidence 
he deserves. Maybe she will, and at 
least it will be good for her to try. 

Or else a woman is restless and un- 
happy, though she has everything that 
this world can offer to make her life 
easy. The obvious trouble is that she 
hasn’t enough to do. She is diddling 
away her life with cheap novels and 
bridge and puppy-dogs and gossip, until 
she is hardly fit to live. I tell her to do 
something — travel or study or take 
up some social work or even have a 
couple of children. She is a sick woman 
and made so by her own bad habits. I 
tell her to change them. 

I hear from a lot of hypochondriacs. 
They have everything wrong with 
them that can be wrong with a woman 
who still walks on her own two feet, or 
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else they are just on the point of col- 
lapsing with cancer, nervous prostra- 
tion, tuberculosis, or diseases more 
obscure. I consult the teacup and tell 
them they are going to get well — 
soon. I am sure of it. They are going 
to be very happy and strong and well. 
I can see that they feel better right 
away. 

There are all sorts, all conditions, 
all kinds of people who come to me, 
but they all need the same thing — a 
little friendly and hopeful help. So 
always I tell a bright story. Good news, 
good fortune, good times are coming 
to them, as indeed they will if they go 
halfway to meet them. I have come to 
believe that most of the grief in the 
world — of which there is far too 
much — is the consequence of the 
fact that most of us go looking for 
trouble. Suspicion, doubt, fear, anx- 
iety, distrust — all these are princi- 
pally a matter of looking sourly at life 
instead of hopefully and confidently 
and bravely. If my teacups help folk 
a little to turn a better face to life, 
they are good medicine. 


HERE is too much trouble in the 

world and it is written on our 
faces. We pride ourselves as a people 
on the bright freshness of our youth, 
its healthy beauty and strength. But 
while we do so, we should also study 
the face of age, where is written an- 
other story. Look around you, as I do 
constantly, in any subway car or street 
car or gathering of people who are not 
hiding themselves behind a Sunday 
face. A manner of life and philosophy 
of living that leave so many lines of 
weariness and worry and greed and 
fear are somehow all wrong. We have 
not won the great victory over our- 
selves and the world we live in until 
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the face of age is a face of beauty, 
dignity and quiet assurance. The 
faces I read rarely show these things. 
I have seen more of them in country 
places than in cities, but everywhere 
they are rare. 


T 1s faces that I read and not tea 
leaves. Sometimes, indeed, my 
client will insist that I tell the story of 
the teacup and nothing else. I re- 
member one lovely woman who had 
clearly gone through great trouble. 
Later her friend told me she had 
lately and suddenly lost her husband. 
She did not ask any help; her own 
quiet courage was already competent 
to carry her through. She wanted to 
be amused with the trivial story of 
the tea leaves and no more. 

And then there was the gambler, 
one of the few men who corne to the 
tearoom where I work. He asked if 
any luck lay in the cup. I found it, of 
course, and the number seven. He 
came back later and laid in front of 
me a ten-dollar bill. He said it should 
be more, since ten per cent. was the 
proper share for the one who gave the 
lucky sign, but I did not quarrel with 
the unexpected fee. I asked him, how- 
ever, whether he would give me in turn 
a tip that might be useful. He gaveme 
one — to stay away from gamblers 
and gambling houses. He was one of 
the Rothstein group, and assured me 
the game was crooked through and 
through. My lucky seven in the teacup 
was for his own private use in the 
inside game played by those who took 
their living inn gulls and dupes. He 
was frankly superstitious and always 
played hunches and signs and chance 
omens. He played fair with me, at 
least, by sharing his winnings. 

But it is not alone the gambler who 
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is superstitious. Perhaps superstition 
is too strong a word. But practically 
all of us have a secret weakness for 
the occult and mysterious. We pride 
ourselves in public on our hard-boiled 
scepticism — and then we slip away 
to a tearoom to have our Seaeeun 
read, not believing, of course, but also 
not quite disbelieving. The trade I am 
engaged in grows steadily in popu- 
larity, and I need never be out of work. 
And this is only one relatively harmless 
phase of fortune-telling and char- 
acter reading. Every city has its net- 
work of mystics, magicians, spiritists, 
readers of the stars, the hands, the 
head, crystal gazers and assorted 
psychics. I have done a little palmistry 
and some astrology; also dabbled 
briefly in spiritism. But I prefer the 
teacups. They are simple and amusing 
and apparently trivial, and they don’t 
get in the way of my real job, which is 
to read people. 

I love my profession. I work at it 
now not because I need to but because 
I can’t give it up. I am continually 
fascinated by people, with their in- 
finite variety of character and differ- 
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ences of problems and perplexities. 
For twenty years I have been looking 
at faces and beyond faces to the men 
and women behind them. They say 
that my eyes are dangerous eyes that 
seem to know too much; that they are 
deep and inscrutable and difficult to 
face. But there is nothing deep or 
inscrutable about me. My only differ- 
ence is that to me other people are real, 
and not merely walking images in the 
likeness of men and women. 

When you ask me to read your 
teacup, I ask you to turn it around 
and make a wish, and then I seem to 
study what lies at the bottom. But 
really I am watching your eyes, the 
play of the lines around your mouth, 
the traces left on your forehead by 
trouble or thought or even humor. I 
am swiftly interpreting your least ges- 
ture, the turn of your head, the quick 
play of the revealing muscles of your 
face. It is your face that is your for- 
tune and I read your future there. All 
of us, indeed, carry our own confes- 
sional where all the world might see it. 
But few of those around us have eyes 
to read. 


(oS 








Aren’t We Volsteadizing the 
Anti-Trust Laws? 


By James Harvey WILLIAMS 


A business man argues that just as Prohibition has unwanted 


results, so laws intended to prevent 


“‘monopoly”’ 


are producing mergers and semi-monopoly 


ERHAPS the most frequently 
Pix attribute of our republican 

form of government is its usually 
direct and accurate legislative re- 
flection of the popular will. This, in 
the main, has been so true of our 
legislative history as to have resulted 
in the discovery of a political axiom, 
which no candidate for office in recent 
years has dared or has even wished to 
ignore. This is the axiom that the 
mature and understanding judgment 
of our people upon public questions of 
large consequence when specifically 
expressed at the ballot box is a/ways 
right. 

Why is it, then, that some of the 
leading questions of this day remain 
among the great unsolved — such 
outstanding social questions, for in- 
stance, as divorce and prohibition, and 
such a fundamental business matter 
as the adoption of a clear-cut eco- 
nomic philosophy which will protect 
and bring into measurable equilibrium 
the legitimate interests of our entire 
public of workers, investors and con- 
sumers? Some there are, no doubt, 


who will say that these questions are 
not unsolved, that divorce laws are 
not a problem, that the Sherman Act 
interpretations have permanently set- 
tled all the economic ramifications of 
our modern trust and anti-trust prob- 
lems, and that Prohibition does pro- 
hibit. But since all the world of con- 
tact knows better, the social world as 
to the one, the business world as to 
the other, the observing world as to 
each of them, it is evident that sooner 
or later, as the public at large comes to 
realize just what has happened, re- 
consideration of these unsettled or 
missettled problems will have its day 
in court. 


ps reason why these problems are 
unsolved seems plain. The divorce 
question we may dismiss because 
Congress has never seriously at- 
tempted to interpret the will of the 
people, still uncrystallized. But first 
the trust laws and now the prohibition 
law provide striking and similar ex- 
amples of legislation designed to 
accomplish one popular purpose, and 
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apparently succeeding therein, yet so 
phrased as to become capable of 
producing, more or less directly, an 
utterly converse effect from that 
originally intended by the people’s 
mandate. For example, the people 
demanded Temperance but Congress 
gave them Apparent Prohibition and 
Transparent Nullification; the people 
demanded the abolition of the saloon, 
but Congress gave them the speakeasy 
and the bootlegger. In almost the 
same manner the people outlawed the 
trust, but judicial interpretation and 
Congressional sentiment have sub- 
stituted the ubiquitous merger which 
is fast leading to semi-monopoly; the 
people demanded that the door of 
opportunity in every business field 
should be kept open to new capital 
and to fresh blood (the “principle of 
competition” in its very essence), 
but by prevention of that tangible 
codperation in the form of self- 
protective trade agreements between 
financially independent units, which 
would in itself preserve competition, 
the courts have put a very real pre- 
mium upon that consolidation which 
means the ultimate destruction of 
competition. 


ONSIDER thesuccession of anti-trust 
C laws through which this anomaly 
has come about. First, there was the 
Sherman Act of 1890 which, briefly 
stated, says simply that every con- 
tract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade is illegal, and that 
any person who shall monopolize or 
combine or conspire to monopolize 
any part of the trade shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. Next, there was its 
supplement, the Clayton Act of 1914, 
which in addition to outlawing vari- 
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ous specific offenses that might lead 
to monopoly, declares it illegal “to 
substantially lessen competition”. 


I" casE the reader should share the 
general impression that any factor 
was involved in the origin of those 
laws other than the prevention of 
trusts or monopolies, and the con- 
sequent preservation of the independ- 
ent unit in industry for the protection 
of the consuming public, reference not 
only to the language of these laws but 
also to the second annual message of 
President Benjamin Harrison, and to 
President Wilson’s January 20, 1914, 
message to Congress — each of which 
furnished the immediate impulse for 
their respective enactments — will 
quickly disclose the error of that im- 
pression. These messages, though 
twenty-four years apart, clearly indi- 
cate the single-minded purpose of the 
people’s spokesman that monopoly 
and oppression in industry shall perish 
from this land. This excommunication 
applied alike to ‘“‘semi-monopoly”, 
for a trust has been generally defined 
as an agency of sufficient size, capital 
or influence to be capable of control- 
ling the processes of production or 
distribution in a given line of en- 
deavor wherever legal or natural 
monopoly does not apply. Semi- 
monopoly therefore is the modern 
term for the trust as distinct from the 
monopoly, and this term bulks large 
in any consideration of the future 
extension of the rapidly increasing 
merger movement of today. 

In addition to the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust Acts we have two 
other laws which bear heavily upon 
this general question: The Federal 
Trade Commission Act of 1914 and 
the “Sherman Pro-Trust Act” of 
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date unknown. The Federal Trade 
Commission Act was an expression of 
the desire of Congress to separate into 
two laws the purposes recommended 
in President Wilson’s above mentioned 
message. It created the Commission 
to supplement the courts in dealing 
with business and made illegal “un- 
fair trade practices,” such as had 
previously brought about the uni- 
versal public antipathy to trusts. 


HESE three acts were openly fa- 
“h hend by Congress and were 
brought into the world by the signa- 
tures of the respective Presidents. The 
“Sherman Pro-Trust Act”’, on the con- 
trary, appears to have been a mysteri- 
ous conception of the Judiciary. This 
“Act” says, in effect, that it is unlaw- 
ful for any two competitors in indus- 
try to agree together as to any matter 
affecting price, limitation of produc- 
tion or apportionment of territory — 
no matter how small a factor in a given 
industry the competitors may be and 
no matter how “reasonable” or how 
much in the public interest it may be 
for them to enter into such an agree- 
ment. It further says in effect that if 
the buyers representing the consuming 
public should by organization against 
the unorganized efforts of these in- 
dependent units, succeed in reducing 
the latter’s revenue to a point which 
will not return a fair profit for even 
the most efficient units, why well and 
good, since this is in the public in- 
terest. These unorganized units are 
thus told that they must either endure 
a continuance of “profitless prosper- 
ity” for so long as their resources may 
hold out, or else combine with other 
similarly affected units until they 
reach a state of semi-monopoly, and 
so have a chance to enforce such agree- 
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ments as they may wish to make 
among their own controlled units. 

Now, it is very difficult to obtain a 
certified copy of this “Pro-Trust 
Act.” An army of lawyers has for a 
long time been almost exclusively 
engaged “at great expense” in an 
effort to ascertain the official concep- 
tion of it. But all they have thus far 
been able to report back to their 
clients is that the original act does not 
appear to be in existence and that its 
authority can only be confirmed from 
a long line of piecemeal interpretations 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which 
do not appear to fit together; that for 
example, first they find the “rule of 
reason” when applied to trusts, and 
then later they don’t when applied to 
“codperative agreements” between 
independent units which might keep 
them from becoming trusts. 


HIs confusion of thought has even 
"T'found acquiescence, if not unoffi- 
cial confirmation, in some of our lead- 
ing business bodies, whose spokesmen 
have too readily accepted the Gov- 
ernmental theory of the “Pro-Trust 
Act” instead of the underlying theory 
of the Anti-Trust Act — the Govern- 
mental theory of “cut-throat com- 
petition to the point of consolidation” 
instead of that theory of codperation 
which can be made to yield most of 
the public benefits of consolidation 
while still retaining the essentials of 
competitive independence. Which of 
these our Government will support, 
as mergers continue to multiply and 
the two theories come athwart each 
other — but that is speculation run 
riot! Who knows? Perhaps the crea- 
tion of the industrial bootlegger will 
yet be avoided by a reversion to eco- 
nomic law. 
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But meanwhile “the will to merge” 
goes merrily on, as witness the pub- 
lished statement that 543 industrial 
mergers involving 1,205 units were 
effected during the year ended June 
30, 1928. 

And soit is, therefore, that what has 
herein been called the “Sherman 
Pro-Trust Act” is nothing more nor 
less than the antithetic and paradoxi- 
cal effect given to the so-called Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act by “injudicial 
interpretation.” In this connection 
the Clayton Act phrase “to sub- 
stantially lessen competition” is not 
without significance. For years the 
Sherman Act phrase “restraint of 
trade” had been interpreted to apply 
to any restraint, just as in fact the 
phrase reads. But by 1914, when the 
Clayton Act became law, this anti- 
social and unworkable feature of the 
Sherman Act had begun to be recog- 
nized, which fact together with the 
then recent tendency of the courts to 
consider the reasonableness of the 
effect in respect to certain other 
phases of the Sherman Act, should 
make it open to question, if language 
means anything, whether that word 
“substantially” may not be fairly 
interpreted as softening the rigor of 
these interpretations in such manner 
as to permit actions which do not 
substantially or unreasonably restrain 


trade. 
II 


OUND economic reasons do abound 
S why a definite abandonment of 
this ““Pro-Trust Act” can not come 
too quickly, but the immediate pur- 
pose of this discussion is to point out a 
moral reason, which at least supple- 
ments, if indeed it does not far tran- 
scend, the economic reasons. That 
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reason is just this: In its moral aspect 
the “Pro-Trust Act” bears the same 
relation to business today that the 
Volstead Act bears to society. For one 
thing, in respect to these technical 
interpretations, it is unenforceable. For 
another thing, it thus brings the entire 
structure of the law into disrespect, as 
must any law which runs counter to 
human nature, economic law, a con- 
sistent purpose, common sense, or the 
will of even a very large minority of 
people. This is something of which 
legislators and courts have taken all 
too little cognizance when attempting 
to compel acquiescence to arbitrary 
dicta that are established by legislative 
or judicial ukase. No law can be re- 
spected that is not inherently re- 
spectable. No government can survive 
that cannot obtain a_ substantial 
unanimity of support for its code, and 
no code can permanently endure that 
does violence to our reverence for 
the established principles of law and 
order. 


N THIS respect, there are many 
I similarities between the Sherman 
and Volstead Acts. For example, 
trusts and monopoly in industry 
have by public verdict been just 
as definitely relegated to the limbo 
of the extinct as has the saloon, 
and no responsible sentiment would 
wish to revive either; nevertheless, as 
Governor Smith has truly said, we 
have never had Prohibition or even 
temperance, while the renaissance of 
the trust is already in sight. But there 
are only a few essential differences. To 
be sure, we do not have occasion to see 
the Sherman Act violated as often as 
we do the Volstead Act; one who 
violates the latter must do so con- 
sciously, but it is quite as possible to 
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contravene the former unconsciously 
as consciously. Indeed, by far the 
greater number of Sherman Act viola- 
tions are unconscious — even those, 
let us hope, which the Government it- 
self has felt impelled to commit in 
deference to economic necessity and 
in the name of public interest. 


Ye particularly in the case of the 
Volstead Act, there are intelligent 
persons who believe that the only 
chance of securing relief from what 
they feel in their hearts to be oppres- 
sive and unwarranted legislation 1s by 
demonstrating its unenforceability. 
This may not be so true of the Sher- 
man Act, for the injustice of this law 
is not so popularly understood, partly 
because management in industry is in 
the hands of a relatively small class 
and partly because the public believes 
that the pro-trust part of the law is 
anti-trust. Nevertheless, there would 
be a far wider demand for Sherman 
Act revision today if it were not felt in 
many fields of both industry and 
distribution that the opportunities 
arising from mere exchanges of view- 
point with competitors afford at least 
a partial relief from the otherwise 
intolerable unfairness of the prevailing 
technical interpretations of this law. 

Likewise, it requires no acute imagi- 
nation to picture how flimsy would be 
the possibilities for revision of either 
the Prohibition law or the Eighteenth 
Amendment if once general observance 
of the law permitted the “organized 
drys” to point to this observance 


as evidence of general satisfaction 
with the law. It does violence, of 
course, to all the precepts of one’s 
education not to obey first and then 
seek modification, and yet, after all, 
it is argued, we are not living in 
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Utopia, and the “dry” organizations 
have hardly given evidence of a will- 
ingness to confine their activities to 
impractical methods of securing the 
result they desire. And there, as to 
this point, the issue rests, with both 
sides occupying a position that is 
morally indefensible, and to which the 
only present answer is “a plague 0’ 
both your Houses” — of Congress, for 
getting us into this “noble experi- 
ment.” 


NOTHER difference between these 
laws, actual even if cynical, is 
that the Volstead Act violator for the 
reason stated does not merely admit it 
— he boasts about it, and vies with his 
friends for possession of the best 
bootlegger or speakeasy. The Sherman 
Act transgressor on the contrary does 
neither, not because of any innate 
consciousness of having offended 
against either public policy or private 
welfare, but rather because of the 
certain knowledge, and perhaps a 
certain resentment, that no considera- 
tion of that effect will weigh with any 
court or any prosecutor under the 
existing interpretations of this anti- 
quated law. That resentment, if re- 
sentment it be, may be traced directly 
to the fact that the many independent 
manufacturers and distributors of this 
country are being compelled by legis- 
lative and judicial fiat to reconcile 
themselves to a theory which has 
never been authoritatively investi- 
gated in this country, much less 
proved, from the standpoint of the 
economic effect upon the entire public 
interest. And this in the face of the 
well known fact, generally proclaimed 
by students of the question, that the 
really serious production problem of 
the industries producing such necessi- 
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ties of modern life as coal, oil and 
textiles, to say nothing of the numer- 
ous other essential industries suffering 
from “profitless prosperity,” cannot 
be truly solved until production is 
adjusted to capacity in the only way 
by which matters of private property 
can be adjusted — namely, by volun- 
tary concessions and agreements of 
the parties affected. 


III 


T wouLp have seemed that there 
Dcoutd be no argument on that 
point — that all the world had recog- 
nized the economic criminality of 
wasting natural resources by over- 
producing in times of diminished 
demand, with which, of course, is 
inevitably coupled an unprofitable 
price. It would have seemed, too, that 
the wisdom of the age-old policy of 
producing to fit the demand had been 
not only abundantly vindicated by 
generations of experience but had even 
been tremendously accentuated by 
the hand-to-mouth buying policy 
which producers and distributors alike 
have almost universally employed 
since the war. This has been widely 
discussed as a great economic benefit 
that has contributed no little to the 
country’s subsequent prosperity, and 
also as a tribute to the increased 
efficiency of our railroads, which 
made it possible. 

It may be of interest, therefore, as a 
striking illustration of the difficulty 
which business has experienced in 
making its needs more generally 
known, to cite an utterly contrary 
opinion recently published by Dr. 
Virgil Jordan, chief economist of The 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
the high authority of which cannot 
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fail to befog the issue further. This 
pronouncement, paraphrased in its 
essentials, states that: 


1. It is a fallacy to believe that our essential 
economic problems can be solved by making 
production follow demand instead of raising 
demand to meet production as we now do. 

2. On the contrary these fundamental 
problems are to expand and diffuse consumer 
purchasing power both here and abroad in 
proportion to the expansion of our production 
and productive capacity. 

3. The evils of over-production are essen- 
tially evils of under-consumption. 


4. Contrary to traditional economic theory, 
over-production is inevitable so long as bank- 
ing and credit resources do not finance con- 
sumer purchasing power as rapidly as we 
finance productive power. 

5. Banking policy, therefore, rather than 
limitation of production must adjust the de- 
mand to the supply because of its influence 
upon consumer purchasing power, and likewise 
its influence upon the restriction of credit 
resources available for speculation. 


These views are truly so contrary to 
“traditional economic theory” and, it 
may be added, so contrary to the 
practical experience of all business 
men (except in the automotive and 
other new industry fields of unsatiated 
demand) that they are worth aneye- 


ing point by point. 


Pp” the attempt to raise demand 
to meet production, “as we now 
do,” is the precise cause of all the 
profitless prosperity of the last few 
years. It has been otherwise described 
as the mad rush for volume caused by 
idle capacity. Actually volume or 
demand in normal or seasoned indus- 
tries must either come gradually over 
the years, or be grabbed suddenly from 
a competitor. Competitors, also gun- 
ning for increased volume, do not like 
to be pushed backward. Volume can 
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be suddenly acquired only by price in- 
ducements. So the competitor fights 
back with his sharpened pencil, dipped 
in red ink if necessary, to produce the 
coup de grace. The annual curtain 
falls — over Armageddon steeped in 
red! Of such is profitless prosperity! 


a in Dr. Jordan’s article 
make plain that Government re- 
ports indicating the existence of a large 
degree of profitless prosperity need 
but little elaboration. He says, “I 
need not repeat here the now familiar 
fact that in the last three years of 
prosperity the proportion of corpora- 
tions reporting deficits in all lines of 
trade together was 41 per cent in 
1925; 43 per cent in 1926; and, accord- 
ing to the statistics of income just 
released, rose to 45 per cent in 1927. 
Everywhere it is the industries cater- 
ing directly to the new wants and 
consumption habits of the population, 
providing the luxury goods and serv- 
ices which make for the high standard 
of living about which we talk, that 
have been stimulated most strongly 
and have enjoyed the greatest pros- 
perity. This prosperity has been 
achieved in part at the expense of the 
older industries furnishing the basic 
materials and the fundamental serv- 
ices. The result has been a funda- 
mental contrast of stagnation in the 
basic industries with feverish activity 
in special fields, which has strength- 
ened the illusion of general prosper- 
ity.” 

Now, as to Dr. Jordan’s second 
point, if consumer demand is to be 
substantially expanded and diffused 
to keep pace with capacity instead of 
allowing production to be limited to 
demand, how are we going to make 
this gift-horse drink? To meet the 
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requirement of national progress, in- 
creased demand must obviously be 
new business not taken from other 
American producers. The proposal, of 
course, commits us to the expansion of 
our productive capacity, or otherwise 
we should be limiting our production 
to the demand, which would be no 
new economic theory at all. 

More advertising and more high 
pressure salesmanship? If so, how 
about the expense? We have already 
experienced a heavy increase in dis- 
tributing expense all over the country 
in the effort to dispose of our mass 
production. This increased selling 
expense is almost offsetting the econ- 
omies effected by that mass produc- 
tion. Distribution conferences and 
studies are being constantly inaugu- 
rated to locate the leak, and to see 
what can be done about it. Distribu- 
tion mergers are all around us in the 
effort to improve this condition. We 
don’t like price inducements, for 
we’re trying to reform, and thus to 
avoid profitless prosperity, yet we 
don’t see how we can make our horse 
drink without some kind of bait that 
is within our country’s laws. 

S PURCHASING power is also to be 
A stimulated abroad, what of the 
foreign producer’s market? What is he 
going to do? And if we sell more 
abroad, import less under higher 
tariffs and take the foreign producer’s 
market away from him, how are we 
going to collect our debts? It looks 
as though we’ll have to “pass this one 
by” unless we can hit on some new 
sales plan that is likewise “contrary to 
traditional economic theory.” 

Thirdly, if the “evil of under-con- 
sumption” means anything, it indi- 
cates that the troubles of the oil and 
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coal industries are the fault of the 
consumers of these products and that 
we must keep on producing and make 
them buy. Haven’t we enough flood 
control problems without pouring oil 
upon these waters? Aside from the 
wastage of our natural resources, how 
about the price? These resources can- 
not be stored indefinitely; they must 
be moved. Why buy ahead if the 
product will soon be virtually given 
away? Are not these industries pre- 
sumably doing all that is possible to- 
day to stimulate the demand for their 
product, and can a substantial addi- 
tional demand be created suddenly 
without undue sacrifice or expense? 


ee to say that bankers should 
play a greater part in eliminating 
under-consumption by financing con- 
sumer purchasing power is to suggest 
a further development of instalment 
selling. The high pressure selling of the 
past few years has alzeady mortgaged 
the purchaser’s future dollar for some- 
times as much as a year ahead, This 
novelty has contributed no little to 
the country’s amazing purchasing 
power. But we do not yet know what 
the ultimate effect will be when unem- 
ployment sets in, as set in it must. Is 
it proposed to mortgage the consumer 
further or merely longer? It is stated 
that “wages may have to undergo a 
further inflation without a correspond- 
ing inflation in commodity prices in 
order to bring the level of consumer 
purchasing power higher.” Perhaps 
that is the “nigger.” But maybe the 
wage earner would fool us by speculat- 
ing in the stock market instead! If we 
produce first and “demand” after- 
ward, if we increase loans and raise 
wages to stimulate demand, if we 
lower prices to make the wage earners 
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take the surplus — who will be left to 
receive these wages, let alone pay 
them? Surely as Dr. Jordan says, 
“amendment of the trust laws to per- 
mit limitation of production is fal- 
lacious and dangerous” indeed if the 
establishment of these new economic 
theories be the real summum bonum. 

In short, is there not something of 
the spirit of Kaiserism in the sugges- 
tion of an economic programme so 
all-conquering as this would be — if 
the customers could be made to buy? 
It is, therefore, easy to see the harm 
that is done to the real need of in- 
dustry when such untried theories 
emanate from high authority and 
further obfuscate the public mind as 
to the economic merit of Sherman Act 
revision. 


uBJEcT of course to the true public 
S interest, whose industries are they 
anyway? And what about the welfare 
of the employees and families de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of these: 
industries? To reconcile one’s business 
necessities to the dictum of a demon- 
strated or demonstrable theory of the 
public interest is not only a duty but a 
privilege as well, but to have to do so 
in deference to a comprehensive ap- 
plication of the phrase “restraint of 
trade”, which all students of the 
question know was used in the Sher- 
man Act for the utterly different 
purpose of curbing trusts and their 
unfair trade practices, leaves behind a 
sense of injustice. This leads many 
who know these facts to feel that, 
pending a fair and specific redeter- 
mination of the popular will in the 
light of all the economic facts, busi- 
ness in general will be no more likely 
to accept so haphazard an interpreta- 
tion of its economic requirements than 
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society will be to accept the doctri- 
naire one-half of one per cent as a 
demonstrated measure of intoxica- 
bility. 

IV 


Fo the creation of this atmosphere 
which today surrounds the Sher- 
man Act, both Congress and the 
Judiciary are responsible: the courts 
of years ago for reading into the law 
that which was not intended and of 
which the consequences were not 
foreseen, and Congressmen for failing 
all these years to face the facts and to 
educate themselves and their con- 
stituencies to a correct understanding 
of the problem and to the need for 
change. The courts of today, however, 
have obviously been in a quandary, 
from which there is no exit without 
legislative relief. They have been 
trying to steer a middle course be- 
tween the Scylla they have inherited 
from the days of 1890 and the Charyb- 
dis of a new economic era; the Scylla 
of the times when the public would 
have been willing to hamstring the 
innocent (if indeed it thought any 
such existed) for the sake of strangling 
the guilty, and the Charybdis of the 
era of mergers — the era of a business 
philosophy which regards service to 
the public as a more searching test 
of essentiality than ability to earn 
excessive profits. 

Business too must share respon- 
sibility for this confusion of economic 
thought. It has failed to educate 
the public to realize that the in- 
flexible interpretation of the phrase 
“restraint of trade” is the chief 
cause of over-production, of profitless 
prosperity in so many industries, and 
of the consequent threat to the se- 
curity and continuity of employment. 


Few indeed are the trade groups 
which have not at one time or another 
“resoluted” in condemnation of the 
pro-trust part of the Sherman Act, 
yet these bodies have never met to- 
gether to submit a constructive alter- 
native. So long as that hesitancy 
exists, not all the blame can be put 
upon Government. 

Indeed, trade associations have 
almost without exception leaned over 
backward in confining their construc- 
tive efforts to the promotion of activ- 
ities clearly sanctioned by all interpre- 
tations of the law, and have been 
scrupulously careful to avoid all dis- 
cussion of prices in any form or man- 
ner. But few are the industries, given 
friendly competitive relations, where 
there is not private discussion of an 
illegal nature between two or three 
competitors when happening to meet 
away from trade association auspices. 
And not infrequently in such meetings 
the Volstead Act disappears from 
mind at the same time — just as it 
sometimes does even when the pur- 
chasing agents meet! 

So, what a pass we have come to 
when numbers of our citizens have 
affirmatively discarded the established 
principles of law and order upon which 
our country was founded, not, as some 
would maintain, because they are 
spoiled children rebelling against the 
thwarting of their wishes — they obey 
too many unpleasant laws for that — 
but because they are convinced of the 
fundamental immorality of these dicta 
themselves and of the methods sur- 
rounding their adoption. In so far as 
the majority of opinion today is 
favorable to these laws it is because 
their true effects are not known. 
Obviously the intelligent American 
constituency will not for long be con- 
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tent to retain the shadow of an ideal 
at the cost of the substance. If the 
majority of the people do in fact be- 
lieve in the present dry law (as to 
which much doubt exists), it is be- 
cause, having seen the corner saloon 
abolished, they assume they have 
temperance or, at the worst, will soon 
have it. Similarly, if they regard the 
Sherman Act as a boon, it is because 
they have come to think of it only as 
an “anti-trust” law, and therefore as 
a necessary bulwark against oppres- 
sion, and because they erroneously 
assume that attempts to amend it for 
the protection of a// deserving classes 
of industry would weaken rather than 
strengthen the stability of that bul- 
wark. For the public has not yet 
realized that, as a result of the sub- 
sequently extended scope of the law’s 
application, the producing and dis- 
tributing industries now need protec- 
tion against organized buying to 
almost the same extent that con- 
sumers needed protection against “the 
trust menace” when anti-trust legisla- 
tion was first enacted. 


7 laws, therefore, furnish shin- 
ing examples of the ill effects of 
legislation by hysteria, of going to 
such extremes as largely to confound 
the desired purpose, and of the need 
for scientific determination of the 
probable effects before translating 
into definitive legislation the will of 
the people in matters of fundamental 
policy. 

At least, in so far as the Sherman 
Act is concerned, does not this moral 
phase constitute one more powerful 
reason why definite and immediate 
steps should be taken to amend our 
so-called anti-trust laws? In such 
manner, for example, as will: 
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1. Permit large units to exist wherever size 
is required for the most efficient service to the 
public. 

2. Permit small units to remain financially 
independent where mere size will not contrib- 
ute to maximum efficiency. 

3. Permit production to be adjusted to de- 
mand by means of agreements for the avoid- 
ance of waste and the conservation of our 
natural resources. 

4. Permit geographical apportionment of 
territory where necessary to avoid wasteful 
and uneconomic cross-hauling. 

5. Permit producers and, even more particu- 
larly, distributors to have through organization 
an equal opportunity with the buyers in their 
effort to realize a fair profit. 

6. Permit the public to be protected by a 
Federal Trade Commission empowered to in- 
vestigate and judge complaints and to cause 
appropriate action to be taken in the light of 
an economic philosophy based upon the 
entire public interest of capital, labor and 
consumer — not merely upon the interest of 
the consumer alone as now. 


- po this would be only to follow 
the experienced judgment of a 
long line of eminent public authorities 
— the judgment for example of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, of Chief Justice Taft, 
of that brilliant student and observer, 
the late Senator Beveridge, and of the 
present Secretary of Labor Davis, 
who as recently as October, 1928, has 
charged, from his own intimate con- 
tact, that not only the strikes but also 
the pitiful economic conditions to 
which the soft coal industry is subject 
may be traced directly to these inter- 
pretations of the Sherman Act. That 
such a step would be welcomed by the 
American Federation of Labor their 
several resolutions on the subject 
leave no room for doubt. There can 
be even less question that it would 
be still more welcomed by the majority 
of economists and by the thousands of 
business men who have had oppor- 
tunities for the most intimate observa- 
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tion of the present demoralizing 
conditions. Further, the steps here 
proposed would remove, at least from 
the future, the responsibility of the 
“protrust” interpretations for the 
profitless prosperity of many of our 
industries; they would check the 
growing menace of compulsory in- 
dustrial combinations otherwise un- 
necessary; they would remove one 
cause of that widespread disrespect for 
the law itself which government of the 
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people by arbitrary ukase always 
engenders. 

If the judgment of such overwhelm- 
ing authority is followed the result can 
be only a new interpretation of the law 
based upon an economic philosophy 
that is adapted to modern conditions 
— a rendering which will not only con- 
form to the practice of every other civ- 
ilized country, but which will no longer 
do violence to economic law, rever- 
ence for the law, and common sense. 











Vampires Versus Virtue 


By ALGERNON CROFTON 


Maintaining against the cynics that virtue is tts own but 
by no means its only reward; that in bidding for man’s 
greatest favors the lawful wife wins out 


tesan of Greece offered to rebuild 

the walls of Thebes out of her 
private and ill-gotten fortune. In the 
same era, so we read, the Cyprian 
sisterhood of Athens, “having made 
vast sums in the train of Pericles,” 
erected and dedicated a magnificent 
statue to Venus at Samos. Polybius 
grew indignant because the three 
most beautiful houses in Alexandria 
belonged to three women of the class 
who have warm passions but cold 
hearts; and Demetrius gave the trib- 
ute gathered by the Athenians — 
about three hundred thousand dollars 
— to Lamia, his mistress, “‘to buy her 
soap.” 

That was the Golden Age for 
vampires. 

Nevertheless, about that same time, 
Koheleth, the preacher, was crying to 
the Jews that the race is not always 
to the swift, and in some fields of 
endeavor it seems even more apparent 
today. Indeed so far as our present 
subject, the female contenders in the 
field of matrimony, may be concerned, 
we advance the novel idea that the 
laurel wreaths go mostly to the slow. 

For it is not the lava-lipped sirens 


Ir vERY olden days a famous cour- 


with outrageous eyes who plunder the 
world of its substantial joys and 
largest jewels, but their quiet sisters, 
their unobtrusive competitors. It is 
the women who do not practise sex 
appeal, the women who either have it 
not or who do not choose to use it, 
who generally walk off with the matri- 
monial prizes. And for women, irri- 
tating question though it be, what 
other prizes are so plentiful or so 
great? 


oMEs have been written on the 
‘kée that in this wicked world 
the worthless woman triumphs and 
that the virtuous must seek her reward 
in heaven. Dr. Gina Lombroso sadly 
assumes in her Soul of Woman that 
“man’s blindness to woman’s real 
merit prevents good women from 
having as much influence on men as 
vulgar and coarse women.” Later the 
good doctor sighs that “no thinking 
person can help regretting man’s 
fondness for the least desirable type of 
woman.” And only a few months ago 
R. Le Clerc Phillips wrote in The 
American Mercury an entertaining 
article, the burden of which was that 
the professional and amateur cour- 
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tesans of the world formed “mon- 
strous regiments” of women whose 
physical and not too inaccessible 
charms enabled them to monopolize 
the attention and the love of men. 

Well, it is not true. Men are not 
fools. 

So firmly bedded in song and story 
is the fallacy that vampires win more 
from the male than do the virtuous, 
that I hasten to support the contrary 
assertion with facts, before a gale of 
incredulous laughter overwhelms the 
argument. 


NE thing is certain; all women 
O may be divided into two great 
classes: those who depend upon men 
for their living and those who do not. 

With the latter class we have, in 
this article at least, nothing to do. 
Its members have careers of their own 
to follow, and, like men, if somewhat 
more noisily, they wrest from a prag- 
matical world exactly those rewards to 
which their talents entitle them. 

The first class, those women who 
depend upon men for their livelihood, 
may be at once divided into mudhens 
and vampires, two terms of high 
expressive quality, though I have 
never yet met a woman who would 
admit she was either the one or the 
other. The vampires, it seems, have 
not forgotten Kipling’s poem, and the 
mudhens, like all women, would 


rather be called good-looking than 


We are discussing here the com- 
parative ability of these two types of 
women to obtain from men not only 
the bare livelihood they must have, 
but the gauds, the pomps and vanities 
which mortals strive so violently to 
possess. The pragmatical standard by 
which to judge them is, of course, the 
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results obtained. In other words, 
which type comes eventually to pos- 
sess most of the material things by 
which, unfortunately perhaps, success 
is measured? 

For answer let us first consult the 
oracle whose shrine is any fashionable 
street corner. Before us will pass an 
endless stream of costly motors, and 
in each will be sitting a monument of 
female virtue, sometimes of certain 
charm but often a lumpy lady, furred 
and lorgnetted — a mudhen, if I may 
use the term just once more and for 
want of a better. For hours, all day, 
every day, we may watch this parade 
of prosperous and unalluring re- 
spectability. 

But we will not see Aspasia and 
Lais and Phryne, the vampires, loung- 
ing in this wheeled luxury. Alas, alas, 
Aspasia and Lais and Phryne are 
walking today! 

“Ah,” says some observer with a 
bent for natural history, “you speak 
of the daytime. Vampires are bats. 
They fly at night. Let us stand before 
your oracle when the lights are lit. 
Then the count of mudhens and 
vampires will be different.” 

Agreed! Yet, regardez, s’il vous plait. 
Let it be night. The lights are lit but 
the limousines are gone. The river of 
opulence has vanished. The vampires 
ride in taxicabs! 


ATURALLY, it would be uncon- 
N vincing to argue from a census of 
limousines that virtue repays those old- 
fashioned women who still practise it. 
Let us take a more substantial indi- 
cation and compare the abodes of the 
virtuous and those of their more 
accessible sisters. In any city we may 
walk in the best residence districts 
past blocks lined with mansions of 
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consequence. The streets are bordered 
with them, homes imposing enough to 
serve as rewards of importance in this 
material world. 

And who, we inquire, possesses 
these fine houses? Do Aspasia and 
Lais and Phryne live there? Does 
Beauty dwell behind these pillared 
porte-cochéres? 

Beauty does not. The mistresses of 
such establishments are generally, 
very generally, women whose faces 
were unlikely to be their fortune, 
women who never in all their lives 
artfully pointed a toe to display an 
instep, women who could not twirl a 
skirt as Carmen does if they practised 
it for years, and who, moreover, 
would not if they could. 

Well, if the vampires, the women 
who hunt men, do not live in the great 
houses or in the villas by the sea, 
where do they live? Perhaps, sighs 
some innocent, Aspasia and Lais and 
Phryne maintain suites in the smart 
hotels down town, where, surrounded 
by the fantasies of an interior dec- 
orator and draped in cloth of gold, 
they receive those who pay the bills. 
The idea scarcely needs an answer. 
There are not in the whole United 
States of America twenty kept women 
living permanently in first-class hotels. 


EWELS? Consider the famous jewels 
J of the world. Few vampires have 

ever worn the great gems. Men buy 
these baubles as they do great houses, 
for their legal consorts. True, Prince 
Orloff paid $450,000 for the Orloff 
diamond, stolen by a French soldier 
from a Brahmin temple, that he might 
present it to his mistress, but Orloff’s 
mistress was Catherine the Great, a 
lady who, being quite independent of 
male support, falls into neither of the 
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two classes of women whose abilities 
and successes we are here comparing. 

Let us continue for a moment to 
trace the famous gems. The Koh-i-nor 
was presented to Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland and also 
Queen of the mudhens. The Regent 
diamond, the Star of the South, the 
nine huge stones into which the 
Cullinan was cut, the Nizan, the 
Victoria, all of them we find in virtu- 
ous hands. In modern times only one 
notable diamond, the Hope, has rested 
on a bosom which has responded to 
more than one lover, and then only 
for a fleeting moment. 


ESCENDING to gems of ordinary 

marts we find the tale the same. 
For every diamond bracelet bought for 
a vampire, their rivals can produce a 
hundred. Watch the buying at Car- 
tier’s, at Tiffany’s, at Peacock’s, at 
Shreve’s. Rubies and emeralds, sap- 
phires and pearls, go to the chaste. 
The vampires get wrist watches. 

Now, if the men buy for their wives 
practically all the motor cars, all of 
the fine houses, all the jewelry of any 
importance, why is it? What fatal 
quality kills the vampire’s chance of 
acquiring that material comfort for 
which she is ready to sacrifice so many 
things? 

The Bible has it. “The strange 
woman” it calls the vampire, and in 
that phrase is blazoned forth both the 
vampire’s lure and the curse which 
lies upon her. The lure of the vampire, 
the baleful fascination with which 
none may compete, is neither beauty 
nor wit. It is novelty, and no woman 
may possess that long. So the strange 
woman must pass or lose her strange- 
ness and then confront the fact that 
no siren can practise her art in her own 
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home town. Thus the vampire has 
no home, the wife has — and, after 
all, home is what a man wants. 
Admitting for the moment the 
power of the strange woman to cast an 
amorous spell upon the male she seeks, 
the curious sequel is that she is de- 
cidedly inferior to her sister so far as 
ability to keep her quarry is con- 
cerned. The quietly virtuous woman 
having once acquired a man, seldom 
leaves him and, contrariwise, the man 
seldom leaves such a wife, except 
perhaps for an occasional excursion. 
The vampire, on the other hand, has 
a constant succession of admirers. 
Struggle as she may, she very rarely 
induces any one of them to stay long. 
Seldom does she reach comfortable 
connubial intimacy; never does she 
reach the stage where it is not neces- 
sary for her to entertain the favorite 
when he calls. Always she must be 
light and gay, and decked in dainti- 
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ness. Constantly she devises schemes 
to pique her lover’s interest where 
what he really wants is not tension but 
relaxing. 

It would scarcely be accurate to 
describe the life of the average vam- 
pire as one of consecutive polyandry, 
because it is seldom that she achieves 
a relation with man which may be at 
all justly compared to wifehood as 
opposed to mere concubinage. 

If, then, our premises are correct, 
if the spoils of life go in great disparity 
to the wives and not to the concubines, 
if it is the virtuous and not the vam- 
pires who acquire the motors, the 
houses, the jewels, the boxes at the 
opera, and all the tangible and in- 
tangible things by which the success 
of man is gauged, is there any escape 
from the conclusion that the mudhens 
of the world outplay their more 
spectacular sisters at their chosen 
game? 

















A Case of Speeding 


By P. W. WILson 


Introducing Miss Virginia Bodkin, whose feminine intuition 
jinds short cuts beyond the fathoming of mere man in 
solving matters of mystery and crime 


Hamo Candlish, 14 West One 

Hundred Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City, Insurance Investiga- 
tor, and of Scottish ancestry. It is my 
business to look up the curious cases 
that, in this rapidly expanding and 
beneficent form of thrift, are con- 
stantly arising. Someone is found — 
it may be by mere mischance — in a 
lonely reservoir. Was he murdered? 
Did he commit suicide? Or was it 
whiskey? In an era when insurance 
takes precedence over immortality, it 
is essential to the actuaries that the 
statistics be correct. Indeed, our 
analyzed aggregates are submitted 
quarterly to the Department of Psy- 
chology at Princeton and the College 
of Business at Harvard. 

It was such a case that brought me 
into touch with Miss Virginia Bodkin, 
and what follows is the substance of a 
report, prepared by direction of the 
Cosmopolitan Life Association, for 
Professor Hermann Caroll of the 
University of Oklahoma, who is en- 
gaged on a new edition of his well- 
known text book, Behaviorism and 
Mis-Bebaviorism, already familiar to 
students throughout that state. 


I I may present my card, I am Mr. 


On Tuesday evening, September 4, 
1928, at a quarter to eleven or there- 
abouts, a new Ford was driven at high 
speed from West Forty-ninth Street 
and swung round a right turn in a 
reckless fashion down Broadway. Ig- 
noring the traffic lights and the police- 
men on duty, the car headed for 
Times Square, escaping a crash by 
a miracle, turned into Forty-sixth 
Street, contrary to the one way 
traffic, and avoided a head on collision 
by steering on to the pavement and 
into the glass window of a restaurant. 
The car was driven by Mr. George 
Barton, the international banker, who 
was accompanied by his wife. 


s A consultant, I was summoned to 
A the Cosmopolitan Life where I 
found the officials in a state of great 
perplexity. They could not understand 
it. One of them had known “old Bar- 
ton” since they were at Princeton. He 
was called “the bishop” and was 
believed to be a total abstainer. True, 
his wife followed the fashions and en- 
joyed her jewelry. But why on earth 
did they run amuck down Broadway, 
and in a Ford, of all things? Good heav- 
ens, Barton’s cars would fill a garage! 
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I proceeded to the police station in 
Forty-seventh Street and found Bar- 
ton sitting calmly in a cell. A victim to 
Grover Whalen, he had been refused 
bail and, indeed, did not seem to press 
for it. 

“Mr. Candlish,” he said quietly, 
“IT had been drinking and must pay 
the penalty.” 


H WOULD say nothing further. I 
visited Mrs. Barton at her resi- 
dence on Park Avenue. She was im- 
pressive yet taciturn and was still in 
her dinner dress. 

“Have you ever known your hus- 
band to be intoxicated?” I asked. 

“Not with me,” she answered. 
“Never until last night.” 

She told me quite simply how they 
had spent the evening together, and in 
her story, I could discover no hint of a 
clue to what had become something of 
a perplexity. 

Somewhat discouraged, I returned 
to the Cosmopolitan Life. There they 
suggested that I might do worse than 
talk over the case with a certain Miss 
Virginia Bodkin. 

“She is only a kid,” said one of my 
clients, “but they tell me that she has 
more sense than the entire police force 
in New York City. She often hears 
things that we don’t hear and it might 
be well worth while to find out what 
she has to say.” 

Somewhat in a pique that, with my 
experience, I was referred to a mere 
girl, scarcely out of her teens, I made 
my way to MacDougal Alley in 
Greenwich Village where Miss Bodkin 
has her apartment. 

It is essential, at this point, that I 
should describe Virginia Bodkin, ex- 
actly as she is. She was educated at the 
Spence School in New York where she 
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has been long remembered for her 
brilliant performance of Shakespeare’s 
most fascinating of all villains, Iago. 
In due course, she entered Bryn Mawr 
as a freshman, in which capacity, 
during the summer of the year 1921, 
she accepted a substitute position at a 
leading metropolitan store as assistant 
supervisor of unduly acquisitive cus- 
tomers, who indulge in petty thieving. 
Within a week, the losses from such 
larcenies were reduced, it was said at 
the time, by more than fifteen hundred 
dollars, chiefly in the bargain base- 
ment, and the accountants took the 
view that Miss Bodkin’s further edu- 
cation in the philosophy of Professor 
Dewey was a waste of money. Rapidly 
she became the consultant of depart- 
ment stores along the eastern sea- 
board, and at Williamstown, her 
paper, advocating honesty as the only 
constructive alternative to dishonesty, 
attracted international approval. 


IRGINIA Bodkin’s apartment is 
View large but it is characteristic 
of her period and temperament. In 
aspect, it may be described as an 
oriental seraglio dedicated to the in- 
feriority of man. Chairs are excluded 
and no divan, indeed no cushion, is 
permitted to rise as much as nine 
inches above the Persian rugs on the 
parquet floor. Curled upon such a 
cushion, as I found her, and wreathed 
with rings from a cigarette holder 
which reminded one of an angel’s 
trumpet in a fresco by Fra Angelico, 
Virginia was attractive enough. A 
stuffed monkey of elongated anatomy 
was assisting her in the task of folding 
and cutting frogs out of paper. Her 
table was an album of Diirer’s en- 
gravings, set on her somewhat obvious 
knee. I may add that Miss Bodkin is 
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guarded by two colored girls, of digni- 
fied aspect, sturdy proportions and un- 
questioned loyalty. She once confided 
to me that their names were Alexand- 
retta and Georgina. She addresses 
them, however, as Aquilla and Priscilla, 
as they render her their services. 

It had been on Tuesday evening 
that the Bartons collided with the 
restaurant. The afternoon was now 
Thursday when I called on Miss Bod- 
kin; therefore, forty hours had elapsed. 
I was immediately admitted by Pris- 
cilla; and Miss Bodkin, folding a 
frog, raised her eyes merely for a 
moment, saying, 

“As a ruie, Mr. Candlish, I have to 
refuse callers when I am at work. But 
I realize that yours is an urgent case, 
and, frankly, I should like to know 
what insurance was carried by George 
Barton.” 

“How in the world —” I asked, but 
she interrupted. 

“Please do not begin by tiring me. 
Your card announced that you are 
you. Since claims for insurance include 
theft, you may assume that I was 
already acquainted with your duties. 
You carry evening newspapers, and 
Barton’s accident was handled by the 
courts this morning. His wife was also 
in the automobile — but need I em- 
phasize the obvious?” 

“Well,” I said, laughing, “your 
guess is correct. It is about the Bar- 
tons that I came to consult you.” 

“Pretend that I have never heard 
of the affair and tell me precisely what 
happened.” 

I repeated the details of Barton’s 
wild ride, describing how he had 
driven his car headlong into Forty- 
sixth Street. 

“What kind of a Ford was it?” 

“A four door. And there were two 
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occupants — Mr. and Mrs. George 
Barton.” 

“Both in the front seat?” 

“Yes — Barton was driving.” 

“Any baggage?” 

“A lady’s dressing case at the 
back.” 

“Containing?” 

“Clothes for a night — nothing of 
significance.” 

“What clothes?” 

Frankly, I was at a standstill. At 
the police station I had merely glanced 
through the contents of the over- 
night bag before the police returned it 
to Mrs. Barton. 

“Was there a sports suit with golf 


‘stockings and shoes, a yellow scarf, 


and a hat with a jewelled monkey on 
it?” 

“Well,” I said laughing, “now that 
you mention them, I do remember 
something of the kind. I think no 
record was made of these few items of 
wearing apparel — but I can ask the 
police to check up —” 

“You needn’t. Gloves — were there 
any gloves?” 

“I didn’t notice.” 

“You mean to say that you didn’t 
notice whether or not there were 
gloves?” 

“Afraid not. But I can soon find 
out.” 

“JT could find out. Were the win- 
dows raised?” 

a 

“And the blinds down?” 

a tw 

“IT thought so,” she remarked, and 
paused to replenish her ideas. 

To be frank, I was astounded and 
remarked that I did not know she had 
been looking into the case. 

“Merely meditating over it,” was 
her answer. “After all, it is simple 
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enough. What did you say of his 
insurance?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars on his wife, 
and he did his best to kill her the same 
evening.” 

“The papers say that there was 
liquor in it.” 

“So there was; and that is why the 
magistrate this morning cancelled 
Barton’s license to drive an automo- 
bile and gave a jail sentence of a 
fortnight.” 

““What liquor did you find?” 

“Barton had in his pocket a hip- 
flask, half full of whiskey.” 

“Good whiskey?” 

“It smelt good.” 

“But do you mean that you did not 
taste it?” 

“No,” I said, “I left that to the 
police.” 

“Did Barton’s breath smell of 
alcohol?” 

“The evidence is emphatic — yes.” 

“Let us hear about the injuries.” 

“The radiator of the car was badly 
smashed and the bumper was buckled. 
Mr. Barton was found, bending over 
the wheel unconscious. His wife had a 
badly sprained wrist —” 

“Right or left?” 

“The right wrist, and there were 
bruises on her left arm.” 

“She was wearing?” 

“Well, now —” 

“You mean to say that you did not 
notice what she was wearing — Good 
Lord! Think, man, think. I can’t do 
all the investigating from this 
cushion.” 

“As far as I can actually remember, 
her hair was shingled close in the 
fashionable boyish cut, and she had 
large crystal errings, falling from her 
ears, with a wide collar of rhinestones 
round her neck.” 
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“Good — go on with such thinking.” 

“She had a striking green dress of 
some sort of stiff silk — picture dress, 
I think you would call it — with flesh 
stockings and green shoes with cut 
steel buckles.” 

“Excellent. I swear you have only 
forgotten one detail—a bangle of 
green jade.” 

“Thank you. There was such a 
bangle and it completed the picture.” 

“What Whistler would have called 
a nocturne in green. Precisely. And, of 
course, Mrs. Barton did not go to bed 
that night?” 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose not.” 

“You couldn’t have called on her 
until the next morning and you found 
her dressed for the evening so it is no 
matter of supposition but of proof that 
she did not sleep very much. Did you 
see her at her home?” 

“At the Barton residence on Park 
Avenue.” 

“And you found her?” 

“Nervous, of course, and very up- 
set over the things that were being 
said about her husband and their 
unfortunate mishap.” 

“She was a graduate of Smith, I 
see.” 

“Yes, and as you may judge even 
from her pictures, one of the loveliest 
women in society.” 

“Red hair?” 

“It is inclined that way — but 
evidently you know her?” 

“‘T have never met Mrs. Barton, but 
a nocturne in green is usually inspired 
by red hair.” 

She lit another cigarette, swept 
the frogs to the floor, tossed Diirer 
aside, and chinning her face in her 
hands, looked hard at me. They were 
eyes, of varied qualities—hard at 
times, yet capable of appeal—a 
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revelation of the tiger in her, at once 
huntress and maternal. 

“How had the Bartons spent the 
evening?” 

“We have traced their movements 
absolutely. Mr. Barton was at busi- 
ness all day.” 

“Banking, I think.” 

“Yes, he is, as you know, Barton of 
Wall Street. Indeed, that is what 
makes the case so extraordinary. If 
ever a man was bone-dry, as his friends 
supposed, it was Barton. He is, too, a 
leading layman in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and absolutely the 
last man in the world you would 
have thought to run amuck along 
Broadway.” 

“Well, we have Barton in the city 
all day, incidentally taking out an 
insurance on his wife’s life and safety. 
What about Mrs. Barton?” 

“Mrs. Barton drove her new Ford 
from Westchester County and parked 
it, so she says, on Forty-ninth Street 
beyond Eight Avenue.” 

“With the bag inside?” 

“IT presume so — yes. Her husband 
had agreed to meet her there and to- 
gether they walked to the Astor Hotel 
for dinner.” 

“Time?” 

“About seven thirty.” 

“And the evidence?” 

“There was a special delivery letter 
handed in for Mr. Barton by the West- 
ern Union at a quarter to eight. He 
was expected.” 

“I gather that Barton showed you 
the envelope?” 

“He did, and after dining, the two 
of them walked into the Paramount 
Theatre for the evening performance. 
They came out — so they think — at 
about ten-thirty and walked back to 
their car.” 
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“And, of course, he showed you the 
stubs of their tickets?” 

“Yes — he did. I took nothing for 
granted and asked to see them.” 

“T assume that you have them in 
photostat.” 

“No—I confess that .. . 

“Imbecile,” cried the girl, with a 
touch of ill temper. 

“‘There’s no need for excitement,” I 
said, “I’ll ask Inspector Hobbs to let 
me have the stubs and you can see 
them for yourself.” 

“You had better bring the flask 
along also,” she said—at which 
point in our talk, there was a ring of 
the bell. 

“Stay where you are,” said Virginia 
as Priscilla, with a face like a bronze 
mask, handed in a card. Her mistress 
took the card, toyed with it a moment 
as if considering its import, and pursed 
her lips. 

“Would you believe it,” she said, at 
length. “We are honored by a call 
from none other than Mrs. George 
Barton. Show her in, Priscilla.” 

A woman, splendid in her bearing 
and costume, entered the room. Her 
hat did not wholly conceal a head of 
rich red hair which set off a clear white 
complexion, at once her own and fault- 
less, and eyes light blue, restless and 
brilliant. Her hands were ungloved; 
they were soft and shapely, yet not 
too small. They were hands moulded 
for mastery — the kind of hands that 
Holbein loved to paint. 

“Glad to see you,” said Virginia, 
in a débutante manner. “You must 
meet my friend, Mr. Candlish.” 

“T have already met Mr. Candlish,” 
was the cold answer, and she sank to 
one of the divans, giving little glances 
at objects around her. She began to 
finger an ivory box, elaborately 


”? 
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carved, that lay on a low table, and 
Virginia remarked, casually, 

“From Benares, Mrs. Barton. Is it 
not a beauty? It was given me by the 
Schlessers — after I had recovered 
Mrs. Schlesser’s ruby bracelet, some- 
how lost sight of, if you recollect, on 
the Congressional Limited.” 

With a quick little gesture, the 
banker’s wife laid down the ivory box, 
and Virginia placidly continued, 

“You wish to assure me, Mrs. Bar- 
ton, that there is not a scintilla of 
truth in the insinuations against your 
husband, that he never had in his 
mind the remotest idea of injuring you 
for the sake of insurance, that you are 
devoted to him and that he is devoted 
to you and that you trust one another 
absolutely.” 

The eyes of the visitor, startled by 
this unexpected approach, filled with 
tears as Virginia thus addressed her; 
and she replied, 

“That is exactly what I did come to 
say. I have been contending for an 
hour with the insurance people, and at 
last they sent me to you, saying that I 
should probably find their representa- 
tive here and that I had best try to 
convince him.” 

“Mr. Candlish is the representative, 
and I shall advise him that you are 
telling the truth. If ever I have a 
husband, Mrs. Barton, may heaven 
grant that he may be as good a hus- 
band as yours. Your best course is to 
go home. You will have him back in a 
fortnight. See that you greet him 
properly with the cheerfulness that he 
deserves.” 

Mrs. Barton, proud of her habitual 
poise, was here overcome by her emo- 
tion. Virginia herself was silent. 

“Your wrist” — she said, at length 
— “is it better?” 
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“My wrist?” retorted the woman 
with a bitter laugh, “Oh, there’s noth- 
ing wrong with that.” 

“‘And the bruises on your arm?” 

“Better — much better.” 

“You are suffering only from the 
shock?” 

The visitor’s hysteria was suddenly 
quiescent. 

“Only from the shock,” she an- 
swered in a low tone. Then wiping her 
eyes, she pulled herself together and 
rose to her feet. 

“I can assure you,” said Virginia, 
gently, “that your troubles are now 
over. Aquilla, show Mrs. Barton to 
the elevator and see that she has a 
taxicab,” and the girl, with steady 
and understanding eyes, watched the 
woman as she forthwith left the apart- 
ment. 

“Emotions — they are the devil,” 
remarked Miss Bodkin, when we were 
alone again. “That poor creature bore 
up bravely enough as long as her hus- 
band was with her. But alone — by 
herself —” she sighed, then continued, 
“Well, the case is, as you will have 
realized, already finished. Still, I had 
better see those stubs and the flask 
before coming to a final conclusion.” 

I left Miss Bodkin with a curious 
feeling that, somehow, she had in- 
troduced me to a new world of percep- 
tion. The older type of detective like 
Sherlock Holmes and his fraternity 
based their results on deduction — a 
slow and painful process, generally 
indicative of mediocrity. Virginia — 
as I soon realized — does not need 
thus to argue a case; she announces 
the result; and I cannot deny that her 
insight demonstrates the enormous 
superiority of women to men when 
they enter a sphere for which nature 
has fitted them. 
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I went to the police station and saw 
Inspector Hobbs. When I asked him 
for the stubs and the flask, he burst 
out laughing. 

“’Ginny want them?” he said. 
“Thought so. She fancies that she is 
Scotland Yard and”—he gave a 
knowing wink — “she has money to 
spend, has "Ginny. Oh, yes, she can 
see the stubs and the flask and any- 
thing else for that matter.” 

On returning to Miss Bodkin, I 
found her sitting at a low table, play- 
ing solitaire. Looking up with a queer 
little smile of triumph, she held out 
her hand and said, 

“Have a life saver?” 

It was peppermint and not devoid 
of fragrance. 

“The flask,” she demanded. “Let 
us see what discretion was shown by 
this good Methodist and teetotaller in 
the selection of his bootlegger.” 

She smelt the liquor, poured out a 
thimbleful into a liqueur glass, and 
drank it. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed, “That stuff 
may be described as the whiskey which 
was.” 

“Watered?” I inquired. 

“Think not. It is old whiskey, ill 
corked, that has lost its strength. 
What Barton did was to fill his flask 
with some of the stuff which he had 
had in the house for years — probably 
as a restorative in case of sudden ill- 
ness. The idea that such whiskey made 
him drunk may be dismissed. Enough 
that it affected his breath, and made 
excellent headlines in the press.” 

“Then you are certain that Barton 
was sober?” 

“Never more sober in his life, and, 
heavens, he had need to be. The stubs 
from the Paramount, if you please,” 
and she held out her hand. 
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I took the little scraps of soft card 
out of my pocket, and Virginia turned 
them over and over again in her 
fingers. 

They had been, of course, torn in 
half. 

“Notice anything?” she asked. 

“Only the numbers,” I answered 
truthfully. 

“Only the numbers,” said she with 
sarcasm, “only the numbers. My good 
sir, the numbers are everything. See 
this 750 on one ticket and this 25 on 
the other. It means that one of the 
tickets must have been 75025, and the 
other, either 75024 or 75026.” 

“What of it?” 

“My dear man,” she cried, “have 
some sense. Call up the Paramount 
manager. Give my name.” 

I looked up the number in her tele- 
phone book and received as I expected 
from the Paramount Theatre a most 
courteous reply. The manager im- 
mediately placed himself at the dis- 
posal of Miss Bodkin — most glad to 
do so, said he. 

“I wonder,” she began, sweetly 
smiling into the receiver, “if you 
would be so very good as to tell me at 
what hour on Tuesday evening you 
were selling tickets, numbered 75025 
and thereabouts? . . . Certainly, I’ll 
hold the line.” 

“Tickets,” said she, as we waited, 
“are issued in rotation” — and her 
tone was indicative of my masculine 
stupidity. 

The telephone resumed its activity: 
“Thank you — yes— Miss Bodkin 
on the line — yes — really? Six forty- 
five? not later? Are you sure it was not 
later? Thank you — very good of you 
— hope we may meet soon. No, no I 
tell you, I infinitely prefer Norma 
Shearer. No, you won’t convince me 
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— Norma Shearer — well, we mustn’t 
argue. Thanks — good night.” 

She put up the receiver. “You see,” 
she said, “the Bartons bought their 
tickets, not after dinner but before 
dinner. In fact, what Barton seems to 
have done, was to leave Wall Street 
by subway for Times Square, call at 
the Paramount, buy the tickets, pass 
the gate with the crowd, stay for five 
minutes in the theatre and then walk 
out to meet his wife. In other words, 
they never attended the performance 
at all! From about eight o’clock, when 
these people left the Astor Hotel until 
ten-thirty when they entered their 
car for the ride, we know nothing 
whatever of their movements.” 

She lit a cigarette, adding, 

“Except, of course, one thing — 
that they were desperately anxious to 
conceal themselves.” 

I gave way to a gesture of impa- 
tience. The girl was fantastic. 

“Well,” she retorted, “why was 
there a letter delivered to Barton at 
the Astor Hotel by the Western 
Union? It was in order that he might 
have his name paged and so prove 
that he dined in the place. Why did he 
worry to obtain tickets for the Para- 
mount? It was in order to prove that 
he was there for a couple of hours. 
Why did he careen down Broadway? 
To kill his wife? Ridiculous. He took 
good care to slow up before he crashed. 
His radiator and bumper were crushed 
but nothing else. 

“No, our friends the Bartons were 
endeavoring to establish an alibi for 
the evening — an elaborate and con- 
vincing proof, good enough at any 
rate for the newspapers that they were 
in Broadway from 7.30 p.m. till 11.00 
p-m. and that, from that hour on- 
ward, they were under direct super- 
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vision by the police. Everything — 
the insurance, the Paramount, the 
dinner at the Astor, and of course the 
speeding, with the liquor — got into 
the headlines and helped them. 

So did the clothes. In the car, there 
was, if you remember, a complete 
change of costume, and when the car 
crashed the blinds were still down. 
During that evening, Mrs. Barton was 
thus able to become two women. She 
began as a sportswoman just returned 
from a day of golf. Later she changed 
in the car and became the wife of a 
prominent banker, spending the eve- 
ning with him at dinner and a movie; 
the only question is what the sports- 
woman had been up to previous to 
these known activities.” 

Virginia was seeing visions in her 
cigarette smoke. 

“Obviously,” she said, “this hus- 
band and wife were acting under the 
strongest compulsion of circumstances. 
Deliberately, they were committing a 
serious offense. What conceivable rea- 
son had they? There could have been 
only one reason. They committed one 
offense, in order to cover another 
even more serious. And the fact that 
Mrs. Barton thus elaborately dis- 
guised herself meant that it was she 
who acted as the principal in the shady 
business.” 

“But,” I interrupted Virginia’s 
logic, “what imaginable crime could a 
woman in Mrs. Barton’s position be 
suspected of?” 

“T can think of only one,” said this 
astonishing child. ““There are women 
of excellent family, who, at one time 
or another, indulge in shop lifting as a 
form of kleptomania — a disease that 
knows noclass bounds. Anysuch woman 
who thus goes in for pilfering and 
seeks to dispose of her illgotten gains 

















through a fence, renders herself liable 
to blackmail — perhaps to gross per- 
sonal insult — for the rest of her life. 
In the case of Mrs. Barton, the posi- 
tion of her husband as a banker and a 
leading Methodist Episcopalian would 
only make her the more vulnerable to 
persistent blackmail. 

“It was fortunate we received that 
call from Mrs. Barton. I watched her 
closely. She was almost out of control 
of herself and so revealed her sub- 
conscious instincts. You must have 
noticed how her eyes glanced at small 
but valuable objects lying near at 
hand — how she picked up the little 
ivory box — and, above all, how she 
laid it down again when I made a 
simple remark about it coming from 
Benares. It was the reaction of a 
woman, as it were, found out, and I 
was then certain that Mrs. Barton 
had been — perhaps still is — inclined 
to petty kleptomania.” 

“Miss Bodkin,” I again interrupted, 
“isn’t this the merest theory?” 

“Wait,” she replied, “listen to the 
rest of the ‘theory.’ What was Mrs. 
Barton doing that evening in her 
sports suit? She emerged from the 
wrecked car with a sprained wrist and 
bruised biceps. Why should a jolt in a 
car sprain a woman’s wrists and bruise 
her biceps? But, of course, if a woman 
were struggling with a man and had a 
weapon in her right hand, he might 
very easily sprain her wrist and grip 
the biceps of her other arm. You saw 
how Mrs. Barton passed off these in- 
juries when I referred to them. Just 
so — 

And over the waywardness of hu- 
man nature, senior to her own sagac- 
ity, Virginia heaved the sophisticated 
sigh of a sophomore. She had done her 
best for the race, but had failed. 
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The bell of the telephone rang its 
urgent call. 

“Virginia Bodkin,” answered she. 
“Oh, that you, Milly? Well, what 
luck? No answer yet? Why, this is the 
second day. Thanks. All quite clear.” 

Virginia was a little flushed. 

“Get me Inspector Hobbs,” said she. 

I rang up the Police Station and 
handed the receiver to the girl. 

“Inspector Hobbs? Good evening. 
Feeling fine, thank you. That address, 
Inspector, I promised you; yes, it’s 
the Ambler Arms, West Fifty-sixth 
Street, Apartment 12. You'll find him 
there. But I know he’s there... 
Why, just make the arrest . . . Good 
night — see you later.” 

“Funny thing,” added Virginia, 
“but for two days there’s been a dead 
man in that apartment, not yet 
discovered!” 

She was a shade pale, and sinking 
to the divan she held out a cigarette 
for a light. For some reason, we were 
both silent. 

“Just a little matter of routine,” 
she went on. “As you know it is my 
business to watch the practice of pil- 
fering in retail stores. For this purpose, 
it is useless merely to arrest the per- 
sons who steal the goods. The real 
criminals are those who receive and 
subsequently market the plunder. It 
happens that I have a list of every 
known fence in New York.” 

“Nothing to do with the Bartons?” 

“Well,” she answered, with a touch 
of nonchalance, “everything every- 
where has to do with everything else. 
For instance,” she went on after a 
moment’s pause, “suppose a certain 
lady intended to settle her account 
with some fence who was blackmailing 
her. Obviously having arranged for an 
elaborate alibi, she would not take a 
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taxicab from the scene of her ven- 
geance to the spot where a change of 
costume awaited her. Taxicab pas- 
sengers are too easily traced. So, not 
to be connected with the lady in green, 
our friend in the sports costume would 
go wherever she had to go on foot. 

“T had then to ask myself whether 
there was a fence, known to me and 
resident within about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk of the bright lights of 
Broadway. You may have gathered 
that I direct a considerable staff of 
able colleagues. Frequently, they play 
the part dine thieves and actually 
sell goods to the fences. My secretary 
has had no difficulty, therefore, in 
locating not only the fences within 
the prescribed circle but the pseudo- 
pilferers who were in touch with them. 
There were, in fact, nine fences pos- 
sibly involved. All were given calls 
on the phone. All responded except 
one. 

That one lived — or had lived — at 
the Ambler Arms in West Fifty-sixth 
Street. Inquiry of the doorkeeper was 
a simple matter. My colleague re- 
ported that he had not seen the tenant 
for a day or two, which often hap- 
pened, but when pressed he did re- 
member a lady calling the evening 
before with a yellow scarf, a hat with a 
jewelled monkey on it, golf stockings 
and a sports costume. In cases where 
we are interested, it is our business to 
encourage doorkeepers to remember 
such details. When you were good 
enough to recall, under pressure, the 
existence of such a costume in a cer- 
tain lady’s dressing case, my chain of 
coincidence was complete.” 

“Your theory,” I said, “is ingenious 
but, my dear Miss Bodkin —” 

“Virginia,” she interrupted, “would 
be more respectful.” 
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“Then, my dear Virginia, your 
theory has one flaw.” 

“Clever, aren’t you? And the 
flaw —” 

“You seriously suggest that old 
Barton entered into a conspiracy with 
his wife to murder a blackmailer and 
then allowed her to proceed alone and 
do the deed. It is incredible. Why 
didn’t he himself do the killing?” 

Virginia shrugged her shoulders. 
“Search me,” she said at length, thus 
ornamenting her logic with an anach- 
ronism. Then she added, “I see 
three reasons for believing in a theory 
which, incidentally, happens to be the 
truth. First, it is not to be assumed of 
necessity that the Bartons contem- 
plated homicide, except as a last re- 
sort; secondly, it is easier for a woman 
to disguise herself than a man; and 
thirdly, when it comes to a crisis, it is 
a woman, after all, who, in this world 
of mothers, has learned the art of 
courage. A woman knows by instinct 
about life and death and such funda- 
mentals.” 

For once, Virginia seemed to be 
nervous and excited, and when the 
bell rang, she started to her feet. 
Priscilla announced, “Inspector 
Hobbs, Madam,” and suddenly Vir- 
ginia was her cool self again. 

“Show him in, Priscilla,” said she, 
wearily. “Show him in.” 

The inspector was a familiar type — 
big and confident, the embodiment of 
broguery versus roguery. 

“T am afraid, miss,” said he, “that 
he’s given us the slip this time.” 

“Really,” said Virginia, raising her 
eyebrows. “Do you mean, Inspector, 
that, after my information, you failed 
to get your man?” 

“No, miss, we found the man all 
right, but he was dead.” 














“Dead!” exclaimed Virginia, add- 
ing a feminine “phew!” 

“Shot through the heart, miss, and 
shot through the head, too. A pistol 
was on the floor near his right hand 
with two chambers empty.” 

“That ends our arrest,” said Vir- 
ginia. “How long has the man been 
dead?” 

“T should say a day or two, ma’am. 
He has bled a mouthful and it’s all dry 
on the carpet.” 

“Any clues?” 

“Not a one. Not even fingerprints 
on the gun. A gloved hand held it.” 

I remembered with a start the pair of 
gloves in the suit case, in which Vir- 
ginia had been interested. I glanced at 
her now, but she was looking rather 
bored. 

“I suppose you’ve checked up on 
the man’s callers, and all that?” 

“Sure,” said Hobbs. “‘Often visited 
by women, he was; you know why. 
The doorkeeper described several; one 
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in a rain coat, and a dame wearing a 
yellow scarf and a soft hat with some 
kind of jewelled dingus on it. Not 
much to go by, that isn’t.” 

“Of course not,” said Virginia, with 
vague acquiescence. “‘ By the bye, In- 
spector, how are you getting along 
with that Barton affair?” 

“Well, miss, the fact is that we are 
not doing very much more about it. 
Barton’s paying his price and we'll let 
him be. Funny though, that a fellow 
like that should get himself into the 
papers by driving drunk down Broad- 
way.” 

“Very funny,” said Virginia, laugh- 
ing. “However, Inspector, you did 
your duty in the matter and no man 
can do more.” 

“Yes, he’s got his fortnight, and it’s 
no @ /a carte this time, I can tell you.” 

He nodded to me, bowed himself 
out, and Virginia remarked, briskly, 

“Aquilla— the elevator for the 
Inspector.” 








Waterways as Highways 


By FRANKLIN SNoW 


Twelve thousand miles of commercial routes on rivers and canals 
forecast for the Hoover Administration as an aid to 
solving the agricultural problem 


HEN the people of the 
Vy United States elected Her- 
bert Hoover to the Presi- 


dency, they automatically cast their 
ballots in favor of intensive utiliza- 
tion of the vast network of inland 
waterways as arteries of transporta- 
tion. Along the Atlantic seaboard and 
on the Pacific slope the question of 
canalization of the rivers of the 
Middle West was of little more 
than passing moment, but to the 
farmers of the great grain belt it was, 
and is, a matter of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Twelve thousand miles of water- 
ways are involved in the project 
which has, as its objective, the re- 
moval of the economic barrier which 
has been built up around the Middle 
West through the construction of the 
Panama Canal and the increase in 
railroad rates to the seaboard. The 
farmer pays the freight, generally 
speaking, on all his products, and the 
reduction in charges for moving his 
grain can, conceivably, add from 
seven to ten cents a bushel to the 
price which he receives for it, to quote 
from Mr. Hoover’s analysis of the 
development of the Mississippi in his 


speech at West Branch, Iowa, at the 
outset of his campaign. 


T was not until the railroads were 
I crippled by the vast flood of war 
munitions back in 1917 and 1918 that 
serious consideration was given to 
using the great system of connecting 
rivers of the Middle West as carriers 
of freight. And it was not until the 
war was virtually over that the Gov- 
ernment’s fleet of barges on the Mis- 
sissippi and other rivers swung into 
operation. Even then, censure, skepti- 
cism and ridicule were the lot of ad- 
vocates of waterway development, 
and it is only in the Middle West and 
among engineers of the coastal regions 
that this sentiment has been sup- 
planted by one of enthusiasm. To the 
bulk of the populace, inland water- 
way development is a step backward 
—a reversion to the days when the 
canal was the principal, and in fact, 
only mode of freight transport avail- 
able. 

Picturesque as it was, with its 
languid waters, its towpaths well-de- 
fined highways for the countless 
horses which drew their boats along 
its course, the canal enjoyed but a 














short reign of popular favor. It was 
succeeded by the railway before it 
had reached the peak of its possibili- 
ties as an economical means of mov- 
ing goods. It is only recently that the 
merits of water transportation have 
again been recognized and the canal 
(although in its present form a quite 
different artery from that of a century 
ago) may readily take its place again 
in the American picture of transporta- 
tion. 

One barge, of the present type em- 
ployed on the Lower Mississippi, has 
the capacity of 50 freight cars, and the 
ultimate plan for the development of 
the barge lines visualizes a string of 
barges, pulled by a tug, carrying 
10,000 tons of farm products to New 
Orleans, for export overseas. The 
gross weight of the average freight 
train in the Mississippi Valley is well 
under 2,000 tons (this including the 
weight of the cars), from which it is 
apparent that a tow of three barges 
will contain the equivalent of several 
trainloads of farm products. Because 
of which, the railways are unloosing 
their heavy artillery against the plan 
of waterway development. 


ECAUSE of the Panama Canal Act, 
the railroads are debarred from 
operating water lines excepting under 
special circumstances, and _ unless 
changes are made in prevailing laws 
there appears to be no way in which 
they can, themselves, embark upon a 
waterway policy, although this is not, 
in itself, a compelling argument against 
such a policy by the Government. 
Lines of barges operated by the 
Government but ultimately to be sold 
to private operators even now ply on 
the Mississippi and tributary waters, 
handling a substantial tonnage of 
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farm products and other commodities. 
Nine-foot channels are being dredged 
and the ultimate aim is to place 
barges of this draft in the Lower 
Mississippi service. Here is a chal- 
lenge of prime importance to the rail- 
roads. Are the railroads to be deprived 
of freight in order that the farmer 
may profit by lower water rates, or 
must the farmer pay the present rail 
rates for moving his grain? It can, of 
course, be said that whatever enhances 
the prosperity of the country directly 
contributes to the welfare of the rail- 
roads through other forms of traffic 
which they thus obtain. 


ET the problem of water competi- 
Y tion is by no means minimized so 
far as the railroads are concerned, for, 
despite the fact that the farmer’s 
added prosperity through lower rates 
on his grain will enable him to pur- 
chase so-called luxury articles in East- 
ern markets, the loss of a considerable 
volume of rail tonnage to parallel 
water lines is a problem of importance 
to the railways which compete with 
the waterways. Particularly is this 
the case with rail tonnage showing a 
tendency to remain fixed, or even to 
decrease in volume, due to the compe- 
tition facing the railways on every 
hand. Fortunately, no railroad de- 
rives its entire tonnage from terri- 
tories which would utilize water trans- 
port to the exclusion of rail, and the 
only railroad which appears to be 
keenly affected — the Illinois Cen- 
tral, which runs north and south 
along the Mississippi’s course, touch- 
ing most of the important river towns 
and cities — is not feeling the effects 
of the barge lines as yet, if one may 
judge by the price of its stock and its 
dividend rate of seven per cent. 
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In the competition with the Pan- 
ama Canal, the Northwestern rail- 
ways early felt the effects of lower 
water rates, and the rapid growth of 
intercoastal business has been re- 
flected in decreased rail tonnage, for 
in addition to the business which 
these vessels create by reason of the 
low rates they can quote, a substan- 
tial part of their traffic (especially 
westbound) has been taken from the 
railroads. So it may turn out to be in 
the Mississippi Valley, as water lines 
grow in prestige and offer an increas- 
ingly advantageous service. 


HESE factors areof more than pass- 
T ing importance elsewhere, too, 
for river lines are likely to increase in 
importance everywhere. They denote, 
in a way, the portentous situation in 
which the railway industry finds it- 
self, for never before has it faced a 
condition in which other agencies of 
transport could not only quote lower 
rates but could, in general, provide as 
satisfactory a service. Water, highway, 
air — wherever the rail manager turns 
he finds a competitor seeking his busi- 
ness; and in fairness to the railways it 
must be realized that many of these 
competitors enjoy subsidies in the 
form of public roads, rivers, landing 
fields, protected routes and the like. 

As in the United States, so in Eu- 
rope, the railways are by no means 
friendly to the waterways. The Ger- 
man railways are inclined to com- 
pete rather than to codperate with 
the water carriers on the Rhine. 
Competitive rates are made, it is 
understood, which enable the rail- 
road to meet the lower water rate be- 
tween two points both located on the 
river, but no through rates exist to 
cover shipments originating on the 
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railroad, then moving for a distance 
by water and completing the haul by 
rail. By refusing to participate in 
such rates, the German railways feel 
they are holding traffic on the rails 
which otherwise could, and would, 
move by water. 

Mr. Walker D. Hines, Director- 
General of Railroads during the latter 
part of the period of Federal control 
in the United States, was invited to 
make a study of river traffic in Europe 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. His conclusions, contained 
in a report made in 1925, indicated 
the possibility of a greater degree of 
codperation between the several State 
railroad administrations and the wa- 
ter-carriers of the Danube River 
States than existed at that time. 
These rail administrators, he said, 
were each “more disposed to codp- 
erate with other railways than with 
the Danube navigation. Through bills 
of lading are issued for through rail 
transportation to points in other 
countries, but not for rail and river 
transportation. Through rates are 
established with other railways, but 
not with the river. Yet in many in- 
stances the State in which the traffic 
originates would really have its inter- 
ests better promoted if traffic by its 
own railway and the Danube could be 
encouraged rather than by its own 
railway and the railways of other 
countries;” by reason, as he later 
points out, of securing the entire 
haul, and hence revenues, in the cars 
and boats of that one nation. 


ESPITE the extensive competition 
D of the railways, which Mr. Hines 
described as being carried to the point 
of offering extremely low special rates 
for the benefit of trade routes com- 

















petitive with the Danube, this and 
the other rivers or canalized routes in 
Europe continue to thrive and at- 
tract traffic. Light-loading of barges, 
cross-hauling of empty barges and un- 
economic utilization of tugs were 
among the criticisms of prevailing 
methods made by Mr. Hines. 

An analogous situation exists on the 
Ohio River between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo. Here, for a considerable dis- 
tance, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road is in direct competition with 
barge lines on the river. A nine-foot 
channel will shortly be available, and 
the water carriers, of course, quote 
cheaper rates than the railroads offer. 
Freight is interchanged between the 
two agencies of transport and the 
Baltimore and Ohio publishes through 
rates with the barge lines, although it 
has no desire to see the water lines 


prosper. 


YY" there is no evidence that this, 
and other railways paralleling 
the rivers, are being deprived of a suffi- 
cient volume of tonnage to impair 
their earning power. The stock of the 
Baltimore and Ohio is rising and a 
higher dividend has been forecast by 
financial observers. The evidence thus 
far appears to warrant the general 
statement that there is traffic enough 
for both railways and waterways and 
it is, in the long run, only the low- 
grade freight, in which the element of 
time is relatively unimportant, which 
seeks water transport. In the matter 
of speed the railroads can beat their 
nautical competitors at least five to 
one, in a survey of the respective 
schedules on the inland waterways and 
parallel railways. 

Despite the opposition, if not ac- 
tual hostility, of railroads to canals 
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and rivers as agencies of transporta- 
tion, statistics show that it is quite 
possible for these rivals to exist and 
operate side by side, and both greatly 
prosper. Thus: In 1881 the Great 
Kanawha and Ohio River route car- 
ried more than 9,500,000 tons of 
merchandise, and the railroads on its 
banks carried 6,500,000 tons. Then 
the river channel was deepened and 
otherwise improved, to facilitate the 
carrying of commerce, and the rail- 
roads doubtless regarded this work 
with apprehension and aversion. But 
what was the result? Eleven years 
later the river commerce had in- 
creased to 26,500,000 tons, or 179 
per cent., surely enough to warrant 
the improvements; while at the same 
time the rail traffic had also increased 
to 31,000,000 tons, or nearly 377 per 
cent., showing that the rivalry of the 
river had not been seriously detri- 
mental. Again: In Germany in the 
two decades 1875-1895 there was 
great activity in the development of 
canals and canalized rivers, parallel- 
ing the trunk railroad lines; and with 
what result? Water-borne traffic in- 
creased from 20,000,000 to 46,000,000 
tons, and rail traffic from 167,000,000 
to 331,000,000 tons; the one a little 
more than doubling, the other almost 


doubling. 


| gar “eae the period of intensive 
utilization of rivers as carriers of 
commerce there came a lull, during 
which traffic dropped off sharply. It is 
only in recent years that the trend has 
again turned and tonnage is mounting 
toward its former levels. For 1926, the 
War Department reported a tonnage 
of 19,754,978 tons on the Ohio and 
1,360,109 on the Kanawha, a total of 
approximately 21,000,000 tons for the 
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combined Kanawha-Ohio waterway 
or very nearly what the system carried 
in the heyday of its popularity. Re- 
cent years have shown a steady up- 
ward growth. 


N THE East, something of the same 
I situation has arisen through the 
determination of the State of New 
York to maintain the State Barge 
Canal as a free artery of commerce for 
barge line operators. Over this free 
waterway an increasing flow of com- 
modities moves at rates substantially 
lower than the rates charged by paral- 
lel, competing rail lines. Objections 
by rail executives indicate the growing 
importance of the canal, and in the 
volume of hostile criticism directed 
against it by rail managers and their 
press agents may its value to the 
shippers be measured. 

It is asserted that the people of the 
State pay for the maintenance of the 
waterway and that such charges, as 
well as interest upon the bonds issued 
for its construction, should properly 
be charged against it; that if this were 
done, it would be found that the aver- 
age cost per ton-mile of freight moved 
via the barge canal would be higher, 
rather than lower, than the costs by 
competing rail lines. The argument is 
. fallacious in that the interest on the 
bonds issued to put the canal in usable 
condition would have to be paid 
whether or not the canal moved a ton 
of freight a year, for the State of New 
York is not one to default on its obli- 
gations, and as long as this interest 
must be paid, it is beside the point to 
say that it should, theoretically, be 
added to the cost of freight moving 
through the canal. 

In the Mississippi Valley, a similar 
allegation is made. The railroads aver 
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that the Government is using the tax- 
payers’ money to provide a facility, in 
the form of a dredged waterway and 
barges to operate thereon, which bene- 
fits only a part of the nation’s populace, 
and that it places the Government 
directly in competition with a private 
industry — one which contributes its 
share in taxes and one which is for- 
bidden to engage in direct competition 
with the barge lines which are taking 
its traffic from it. 

There is no question that the posi- 
tion which the railways take has its 
elements of truth. But the broader 
question at stake to the citizen of 
the Middle West is that of getting the 
farmer’s products to seaboard at the 
lowest possible cost. The railroads’ 
misfortunes are of small moment to 
him. 


— E barge lines operating on the Mis- 
sissippi charge eighty per cent. of 
the rail rates. Joint rates are made 


-with connecting railroads to and from 


points not reached by water, and for 
the barge line portion of the haul, 
this twenty per cent. differential also 
applies. Within a few years, the deep- 
ening of the Ohio will permit barges of 
deep draft going as far upstream as 
Pittsburgh, while the Upper Missis- 
sippi to the Twin Cities, the Missouri 
to Kansas City and Omaha, and the 
Illinois River to Chicago and through 
the Great Lakes to the St. Lawrence, 
will likewise be a part of the 12,000 
miles of inland waterways affording 
lower rates to the Middle West. 
Around the farmer of the great 
grain belt an economic barrier has 
been erected in recent years which 
will thus be removed. The problem is 
indeed a national one, for the pros- 
perity of the farmer is as essential to 
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the nation as is that of the manufac- 
turer of the East. Without the great 
buying power of the inland States, 
the factories of the East would find a 
greatly reduced output for their goods. 
Motor cars, radios, luxury articles, 
clothing, seek their markets in the 
Middle West to as great an extent as 
along the eastern seaboard. Anything 
which impairs the buying power of the 
farmer has an immediate effect upon 
industrial conditions in the East, so 
sensitive is the economic balance and 
so immediate is the influence of re- 
duced sales in any great section of the 
United States. 


N RECENT years the farmer has had 
I his difficulties in marketing his crop 
at a satisfactory price. Canadian 
wheat, although not always of a grade 
comparable with the American prod- 
uct, is finding its way into world mar- 
kets to a growing extent, aided by the 
low rates prevailing on Canadian rail- 
ways; Argentine and Australian grain 
is a factor of increasing importance in 
world markets, and these two coun- 
tries are aided by reason of the rela- 
tively short hauls to seaboard. All of 
this may seem far removed from in- 
land waterways in the United States, 
but it is, actually, a definitely corre- 
lated question. What happens in one 
part of the world today closely affects 
national policies elsewhere, and if 
foreign grains can find their way to 
world markets at lower transporta- 
tion rates than American grains, the 
American farmer stands to lose. His 
loss has its effect upon American busi- 
ness in general. 

Therefore, any saving in transporta- 
tion charges which may result from 
the moving of his grain from the ele- 
vator to tidewater by river barge 
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rather than by rail, is added to the 
price which he receives for his product. 
It is a broader question than would ap- 
pear at first glance; it is not a sectional 
but a national question. If the rail- 
roads are adversely affected by the in- 
creased volume of freight which will 
move by water in the future, their 
problems deserve recognition as well. 
Of that there can be no doubt. But the 
plight of the railways is not in itself a 
reason for objecting to a development 
so patently desirable as that of inland 
waterways. 


E ARE blessed with a connecting 
VW ceonmn of rivers reaching from 
Minneapolis to the Gulf; from Pitts- 
burgh on the east, and from Omaha on 
the west, connecting rivers permit the 
movement of freight either to tide- 
water or to other interior cities. With 
all its vagaries of shifting currents, 
shoals, sandbars and general “cussed- 
ness’’, as river pilots term it, the Mis- 
sissippi is none the less a national 
asset. If, on its broad surface, the 
products of the Middle West may be 
floated to the sea at substantial sav- 
ings in transportation costs, there is a 
national benefit which will overcome 
any temporary dislocation which the 
railroads may suffer. Their own traffic 
has, in the past, been subject to steady 
growth, and although the last few 
years have indicated the possibility 
that the railroads are not going to 
carry an increasing volume of tonnage 
annually, because of the growing im- 
portance of other means of transport, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
railroads will not ultimately find a 
means of replacing such tonnage as 
they lose to the inland waterways with 
another type of traffic. It is reasonable, 
indeed, to assume that the savings 
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which accrue to the farmers through 
lower rates on their products will im- 
mediately be expended for goods which 
must be brought to them by rail, and 
the loss to the railways of one type 
of traffic will be replaced by another. 
One of the major arguments ad- 
vanced against the waterway plan is 
its initial cost, plus the investment in 
barges, motive power, terminals and 
the various facilities requisite to an 
efficient barge line in the Mississippi 
Valley. Initial cost is not necessarily 
an obstacle to the undertaking of any 
project which holds out the promise of 
benefit to a great and growing section 
of the United States. Mention has 
been made of the Panama Canal, but 
its final cost of nearly $400,000, 
which was perhaps twice the original 
estimate — has not in any sense mili- 
tated against the benefit which it has 
brought to many sections of the coun- 
try. 
The early railways were subsidized 
by land grants and loans and the 
general welfare was promoted by the 
construction of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, chimerical as that venture at 
first appeared to be. Highways are 
built by State or Federal Govern- 
ments, harbors are dredged for the 
benefit of American and foreign ships 
alike, airways are being plotted and 
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beacon lights established, all of which 
contribute to the general welfare of 
man, even though these facilities are of 
primary benefit to a relatively few 
persons. 

With all possible sympathy for the 
railroads’ problems, it is idle to 
block the development of arteries of 
transport which, with the subsidy 
which a beneficent Government ex- 
tends to all new ventures which hold 
forth the prospect of ultimate benefit 
to the populace at large, are opposed 
by the railways solely because every 
railroad man knows that freight can 
move cheaper by water than by rail. 
Here and there one finds railway exec- 
utives of broad vision—men who 
look beyond the selfish question of 
“What will this do to my road?” men 
who have analyzed the waterway proj- 
ect in the light of their experience and 
training — who are willing to extend 
to it a helping hand. 

It is a broad question; one warrant- 
ing thoughtful study. It is evident that 
inland water transport is to have its 
day at court. President Hoover has 
promised us that. History repeats it- 
self, and it appears that the canal is 
again coming into its own. There is 
room, in this country, for any carrier 
which is capable of lowering the cost of 


moving goods. 




















Who Cares About Colds? 


By T. Swann HarpiInG 


We spend wisely and well to raise better crops and cattle and to 
eradicate disease from farm and field. Why not a Federal 
fight against neglected human ills? 


t Arxantic Crry last summer 
A there appeared on the board- 
walk a bewhiskered old rascal 

who has been seen on the sidewalks of 
New York in midwinter, standing in 
his undershirt sleeves at the end of a 
Ford truck, rubbing orange peel into 
his flabby arms and expatiating upon 
the virtues of lemons as food, when 
ground in a meat chopper and eaten as 
salad. Twenty-five years ago the 
“medicine man” was confined to 
rural communities, and sold colored 
and flavored water to the yokelry to 
remedy their debilities; today, in 
spite of the advances of scientific 
therapy, he can orate on a New York 
street or in a bare boardwalk store, 
and be sure, in spite of heat or cold or 
discomfort, that a crowd will gather, 
hang upon his words, take his advice 
and actually give him more money 
than he asks for! Hard eyed, well 
dressed business men and women who 
would scorn to let a plumber tinker 
with their automobile will listen 
avidly to fake health “specialists,” 
will respect an old fraud who calls 
them “damned fools” to their faces, 
will buy his absurd “health” books, 
will take his advice as to diet and 


exercise, give the doctors up as a bad 
job and declare to all and sundry that 
the charlatan did them a thousand 
dollars worth of good! 


T SEEMS unbelievable that such a 
I quack as I saw on the boardwalk 
could find dozens of Americans to 
credit the fraud he peddled. Instead 
he found hundreds. He found thou- 
sands. Why? And how? What did he 
say? Well, he held up a glass tube 
perhaps nine inches long and an inch 
and a half in diameter. In the bottom 
was some three inches of whitish stuff 
resembling a large blob of marsh- 
mallow; superimposed upon this was a 
red jelly. He held this up and orated 
more or less as follows: 


That which you see there is blood. It’s 
poisoned blood! It’s got uric acid in it. That 
white stuff there in the bottom is uric acid. 
That’s just the way it gets in your blood when 
you eat. It’s in your blood. You damned fools 
are going around half-dead right now. You are 
full of poison. You can see uric acid in pus; you 
see it in ulcers; you see it in dandruff. Now 
when your blood gets that way what can you 
do? Wait a minute! Don’t leave! I want you all 
to see this scientific demonstration. You can 
neutralize that acid poison in your stomach 
with pure fruits and vegetables. Look here; 
here’s a lemon! You all drink lemonade. Oh, 
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yes! And throw away the skin and the seeds 
where the good is, fools that you are. Put that 
lemon in a meat chopper, grind it all up, pour 
on a glass of cold water, let it stand for a while. 
Then drink it. Add some sugar? I say no 
sugar. A woman says just a little bit? I say no 
sugar! Another woman says just a teeny-tiny 
bit? I say mo sugar!! Look at me. I’m never hot 
in summer. Why? Because from June to Octo- 
ber I never eat one single bit of sugar! So no 
sugar. Just lemon juice. Look here! Here I have 
a jar full of raw fruits and vegetables, all cut 
up and covered with water. It’s stood for 
several days and it’s a little sour. I admit that. 
But — let me show you something, something 
scientific. What is this? [Here the speaker held 
up a glass of water into which he poured some 
dark liquid, obviously an indicator which 
becomes colorless when made acid.] Do you 
see that dark cloud? That’s uric acid. [No one 
spoke up now to argue that uric acid was white 
a moment ago. No one ever does.] In my hand 
I have uric acid! I have gallstones! I have high 
blood pressure! I have rheumatism! I have 
cancer! I have diabetes! Is your urine cloudy? 
It’s diabetes. [It is more likely certain mineral 
salts, but no matter.] Change your habits 
right away and go to a doctor! But look here 
now! I pour the pure juices of the fruits and 
vegetables into the glass and look, look, look!! 
It is as clear as crystal again! All the darkness, 
all the poison, all the uric acid, all the disease 
has been neutralized right there in the stomach 
and the blood is healthy again. Now who wants 
to buy this book, 4 Diet To Cure Every Dis- 
ease? Step right up. It’s only one dollar — and 
worth a thousand easy. Who'll take the next 
one? You want six of them? Good boy! Who’s 
next? 


HEY came in plenty. One after the 
‘ee they came. They stood not 
upon the order of their coming. Then 
followed the book on exercise for 
health while an undeniably pretty 
damsel in an attenuated bathing suit 
displayed her agility, or was it her sex 
appeal? Then came the internal bath 
bag and a few more words of wisdom, 
after which that crowd was sent on its 
way for another which rapidly filled 
the place, got its injection of bunk, 
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spent its money and departed. And so 
on, all day, day after day. 

What is the remedy for this sort of 
thing? Some have been unwise enough 
to suggest a counter-ballyhoo from a 
scientific standpoint. It would not 
work. It would be neither spectacular 
nor positive enough. Assume, purely 
for purposes of argument, that I am a 
scientist. Compared to the faker I am 
several experts rolled into one, for 
that matter; but give me his stage and 
what comforting gospel could I preach 
to his hectic hearers? I could only say 
something like this: 


« HEN your blood is poisoned it 
W aves not carry white blobs of 


marshmallow in it. It does not even 
carry around tremendous amounts of 
uric acid in solution. Uric acid happens 
to be a white powder; I have had to 
play with it in the laboratory and it is 
not at all over anxious to dissolve at 
any time. You cannot see it in pus, 
nor in ulcers, nor in dandruff, nor in 
cancer. The blood uric acid is per- 
fectly normal in all forms of rheuma- 
tism (ahem, arthritis!) except gout, 
but to be perfectly frank the world 
knows little indeed about rheumatism 
anyway. Uric acid does not lie around 
in your stomach to be neutralized by 
fresh fruits and vegetables which, as 
likely as not, would be acid them- 
selves upon entering the stomach. 
Uric acid will not change color when 
you add fermented and probably acid 
vegetable juices to it, but some dark 
colored indicators will lose their color 
altogether when made acid. The 
causes of cancer, of diabetes, of high 
blood pressure, of rheumatism, and of 
Bright’s disease remain shrouded in 
primordial mystery. I do not even 
know enough to say what you should 























eat and what you should avoid, yet 
my main study for seven years has 
been animal nutrition. I am quite 
positive that practically all diet sys- 
tems are wrong but I realize that ex- 
perts know little about what is right. 

“T will answer just one question to 
show you how very poorly equipped 
I am to do so. After hearing my reply 
I am sure no one else will care to ask 
one. The lady wants to know the 
cause of and remedy for rheumatism, 
and how she should diet. In the first 
place ‘rheumatism’ is not a disease; 
it is a label for a vast uncharted terri- 
tory on the map of pathology. Sec- 
ondly, the old uric acid theory of 
causation is at present in a severe 
coma; it may revive at some future 
time, but just now it is dead to the 
world. 


—— Rheumatism Conference at 
Bath, England, in the summer 
of 1928, disclosed that medicine knows 
almost nothing definitely about the 
cause, prevention and cure of rheuma- 
tism. Lewellyn stressed the functional 
activity of the skin; Pemberton said 
improve the blood flow; Swift talked 
of hypersensitiveness to streptococci! 
As causes some blamed dampness; 
others immediately said that damp- 
ness could only aggravate a condition 
which already existed. Some blamed 
defective nutrition but did not go 
into details; some blamed the thyroid 
or other endocrine glands; some ac- 
cused a deficiency in vitamin B. 
Nobody knew how to prevent rheu- 
matism and none how to remedy it; 
all also agreed that it was a costly 
scourge. Therefore I may conclude by 
saying that God knows what the lady 
should eat and by wishing you all a 
very merry Arbor Day.” 


WHO CARES ABOUT COLDS? 
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You say the egg throwers would 
have my range before I reached that 
point? You are probably right. Yet I 
should have been expressing what is 
rather too true scientifically. You will 
agree that it would not have been an 
oration to impress the sophisticates of 
Broadway and the boardwalk. For 
one must either tell them in clear and 
uncertain language what is not so, 
impudently explain the inexplicable 
or profess to work miracles. 


HE faker treated cancer and dia- 
betes with some deference. His tal- 
ents lay in other directions. Perhaps 
he was aware that scientific medicine 
knows very definitely how to treat 
diabetes, if it does not know the 
cause, and it just as definitely knows 
that cancer can only be palliated at 
best. But how about high blood pres- 
sure, kidney trouble, rheumatism, ec- 
zema and related skin affections, in- 
digestion, constipation? How about 
nervousness, decaying teeth, dandruff, 
falling hair, measles and the other 
diseases of childhood; the common 
cold, influenza and even infantile 
paralysis? Sixty-eight per cent of all 
absences from work on account of 
sickness may be charged to such 
causes as colds, grippe, influenza and 
indigestion, not to the menacing fatal 
diseases. In many cases medicine is 
still ignorant: it prescribes; it guesses 
at causes; it carries on uncodrdinated 
research, but it is all too frequently 
stumped. This field, then, belongs to 
cultism and to quackery, at least until 
the so-called “minor” ailments, with 
their often very serious consequences, 
are cleared up. 
That is one reason why we have so 
many quacks in the United States. 
That is why there were fifty-nine 
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different methods of healing in New 
York City in 1924, which included 
such seductive cults as “‘biodynamo- 
chromatic therapy”, ‘“‘electronap- 
therapy”, “naturology”, “spondylo- 
therapy” and “zodiac therapy.” 

I do not mean to convey the idea 
that no research is being undertaken 
upon the diseases mentioned above. 
The question is rather whether such 
research as is undertaken is efficiently 
carried out. For instance the common 
cold is being widely studied, its very 
cause being unknown, and two million 
dollars is available as an endowment 
for one study alone. Yet can such 
difficult problems be attacked hope- 
fully just now or would it be wise to 
attack something else? Who knows? 
Who supplies general direction? No 


one. 


D’ K. F. Meyer of the Hooper 
Foundation, San Francisco, not 
long ago made some extensive studies 
on the flora of the nose, throat and 
ears of children developing otitis media 
after colds. The results were perfectly 
incomprehensible. A child would have 
a certain streptococcus in his nose, a 
day or two later another would be 
gotten from his tonsils, still later 
another would be predominantly in 
his ears. Later still, when the child’s 
brothers or sisters came down with the 
same infection, they might have an 
entirely different kind of germ. The 
curious thing, in such epidemics, is 
that the initial type of cold is more or 
less the same and that doctors will be- 
lieve themselves to be dealing with a 
peculiar and more or less constant 
variety of disease. They think that 
some particular germ must be the 
cause, but the bacteriologist cannot 
honestly sustain them. 
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The enormous literature of the in- 
fluenza epidemic demonstrates that 
nothing very definite has come out of 
years of hard work by most of the 
best bacteriologists in the world. The 
impression remains that the cause of 
the disease is unknown — perhaps a 
filtrable virus, or something in the 
nature of a bacteriophage, or some 
amorphous chemical capable of re- 
producing itself. All sorts of bacteria 
may be found in the respiratory pas- 
sages of such patients but, so far, 
responsibility for the illness can be 
definitely fastened to none of them. 


Pago sen it seems very promis- 
ing to have large sums of money 
for research along such lines. But the 
idea that money alone can solve these 
problems is false. One of the wisest 
things that a research worker can per- 
ceive is when to drop a problem, and 
he often needs some directing agency 
with a universally functioning view- 
point to tell him when he has entered 
a blind alley and has not the proper 
technic to go further. Whenever new 
methods appear the problem can be 
attacked again but some supervising, 
coérdinating agency should dictate 
these moves and direct research against 
disease sectors where ther€ is some 
reasonable hope of breaking through. 
Too many shock troops are lost at- 
tacking pathological Verduns. 

Again, whereas cancer and tuber- 
culosis have vast foundations, there is 
reason to believe that many minor 
diseases are neglected. The doctor 
shrugs his shoulders when you men- 
tion them, but they are intensely im- 
portant because loaded with potential 
dangers. It is fairly definitely estab- 
lished that they subtly undermine the 
system and pave the way for fatal 
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sequellae sooner or later in life. One 
cannot help but think that if research 
upon them offered the opportunity for 
fame presented by progress in cancer 
research they would be more stren- 
uously investigated. \Constant, but 
largely uncoérdinated and somewhat 
sporadic research work is carried on 
continuously but massed, fundamen- 
tal attacks under competent general 
direction are lacking. 


| ery mee going to doctors get the 
impression that, while these lesser 
diseases flourish, it is nothing to get 
steamed up about. The medical world is 
so harried by big problems that minor 
ailments which cause so much cumula- 
tive misery and economic loss, must 
be neglected. People want to know 
how to protect their children against 
colds, measles, mastoiditis, chicken 
pox, tonsilitis, indigestion, whooping 
cough and mumps, and the doctors 
can’t tell them. However, quacks 
stand ready to tell them — wrong. 
About the year 1926 a protective 
serum was announced which was 
effective for measles in about 85 per 
cent. of the susceptible individuals, 
provided it was administered before 
the fifth day after exposure to the 
disease. The course of the disease may 
also sometimes be altered by a serum 
prepared from the blood of con- 
valescents. But the Fournal of the 
American Medical Association for 
September 15, 1928, lamented that 
the immunity imparted is always 
transient and that the prevention of 
measles is as yet impossible. The or- 
ganism causing whooping cough seems 
to be known and a vaccine given early 
in the disease, before the whoops be- 
gin, is sometimes effective; again it 
cannot be prevented. The cause of 
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tooth decay remains essentially un- 
known in spite of a vast literature. 
Something is known of the cause of 
dandruff, but treatment remains diffi- 
cult or impossible; baldness seems to 
be locked in the chromosome and 
therefore hereditary. Kidney disease, 
I am told by an authority on medical 
research, is largely in the hands of 
gland experts who are doing the most 
hopeful work of the day, but nephritis 
is still a mystery. Studies of skin 
infections go on apace and reach far 
into biochemistry; the problem has 
been hopefully narrowed down but 
remains far from solved. 

In short it is apparent that research 
upon disease in general is not con- 
certed, intensive and well codrdinated. 
If it were it might be found profitable 
to turn from cancer and tuberculosis, 
to some extent, to study minor dis- 
eases. Several consecutive colds will 
certainly produce as much cumulative 
discomfort and misery and perhaps as 
serious inroads upon the system as an 
attack of some major disease. The 
economic waste caused by these minor 
but irritating ailments is tremendous. \ 


Ss AN example of what could be 
done I cite the work of certain 
Governmental agencies, first the Uni- 
ted States Bureau of Plant Industry. 
This Bureau has a total appropriation 
of only about four million dollars an- 
nually, of which perhaps one-fourth is 
used to combat plant diseases. This 
sum is used in pure research to inves- 
tigate the nature of plant diseases and 
to make pathological collections. It is 
used also to maintain a plant survey, 
to study specific epidemics like citrus 
canker and to produce effective control 
measures. It is employed to combat 
the diseases of fruit and nut trees, of 
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forest and ornamental trees and of 
shrubs; to eradicate and, meantime, 
control white pine blister rust and to 
do the same for diseases of cotton, 
potatoes, truck crops, forage crops 
and drug plants. All of that concerted, 
intelligently directed, unified effort is 
purchased at one million a year and 
saves the country untold millions by 
its effectiveness. Note the scope of 
this work. Also note that its success 
depends upon the fact that we have 
here an intensive drive under Federal 
control which enlists the activities of 
many types of scientists who all work 
together to one end — the eradication 
and control of all types of plant disease. 


ut such work is not only effective 
B against plant diseases; it is in- 
voked to protect our domestic animals 
as well. The United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry is maintained by a 
total appropriation of some fourteen 
million dollars annually; of this 
about five million has been spent each 
year upon the control and eradication 
of animal diseases. These measures are 
undertaken because Dr. John R. 
Mohler, Chief of the Bureau, esti- 
mates our annual losses from various 
animal diseases as approximately $225- 
000,000. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has already completely eradi- 
cated pleuro-pneumonia in animals, 
making the United States the first 
large country to accomplish this. It 
discovered the nature of Texas fever, 
how it was conveyed by the “inter- 
mediate host” — the tick — and took 
preventive measures. Competent 
judges describe this accomplishment 
as “the greatest piece of pioneer work 
in the field of medical research credited 
to America.” The Bureau discovered 
that a filtrable virus caused hog 
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cholera and produced a serum which 
imparts a lasting immunity. It eradi- 
cated foot-and-mouth disease from the 
United States; and the fact that it 
eradicated bovine tuberculosis from 
the District of Columbia indicates 
what it could do on larger scale if it 
had funds. It developed a method to 
diagnose dourine in horses and has 
confined it to limited areas in Arizona 
and Montana. 

In 1906 the Bureau discovered surra 
in a herd of fifty-one apparently 
healthy zebu cattle from India and 
saved the country from a plague 
which, had it become established, 
would have cost millions. In similar 
manner it protected the United States 
from Malta fever in 1905 by a quaran- 
tine of infected goats. Its study of 
hookworm was outstanding and its 
development of carbon tetrachloride as 
aremedy was effective. It discovered 
the parasite causing nodular disease in 
the intestines of sheep and developed 
a method of controlling the losses 
caused by roundworms in swine. It is 
plain that the research upon and con- 
trol of animal diseases by this Bureau 
is coordinated, intensive and success- 
ful. It is far more effective than our 
medical research upon human diseases 
today. 


ow the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try — efficiently split up into 
specialized divisions — remains flexi- 
ble in organization and can be ex- 
panded here and contracted there as 
needed. It represents concentrated and 
intensive effort under competent di- 
rection. It accomplishes its results by 
launching a massed attack against 
disease on the part of many types of 
scientists, and has accomplished more 
to eradicate animal ailments than 
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perhaps any organization in the coun- 
try which attacks human diseases. 
Just such an organization, preferably 
under Federal control, must be 
formed to fight human disease before 
we can hope to wage effective warfare 
against neglected ills. 


HAT have we today in the way of 

Federal control? We have the 
United States Public Health Service 
expending slightly more than nine 
million dollars annually, of which 
approximately four million is spent 
upon research, control measures and 
preventive medicine. This Treasury 
Department organization sprang up 
almost by accident as an excrescence 
upon the control work instituted to 
protect us from diseases brought us by 
incoming immigrants. It has expanded 
almost surreptitiously and now main- 
tains among its varied activities the 
Hygienic Laboratory where amaz- 
ingly important medical research of a 
fundamental character is carried on 
with small funds. 

The Public Health Service super- 
vises and controls the manufacture 
of about one hundred viruses, vac- 
cines, sera and antitoxins. It prepares 
many popular pamphlets for free 
distribution and its weekly Public 
Health Reports are of high quality. 
Yet all of this valuable work must 
come out of only part of that four 
million dollars, whereas animal dis- 
eases get eight million. The Public 
Health Service actually accomplishes 
miracles on its tiny appropriation, 
but, as a whole, our Federal health 
work is shockingly inadequate. 

In 1913 a Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency, appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft, recommended the creation 


of an independent Public Health 
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Service and this recommendation was 
passed on to Congress. It visualized * 
bringing all the various divisions and 
bureaus together under a common 
direction so that it would be possible 
for the Government to have a definite 
programme adapted to the actual 
needs of the people. But Congress 
had matters of more importance to 
consider and though the idea was dis- 
cussed also in 1924 and 1926, it 
remains a mere idea today. 


HE Federal Government author- 
‘Tan the expenditureof some eighty 
to one hundred millions annually for 
the construction of rural post roads. 
It is a judicious expenditure, but it is 
somewhat shocking to consider at the 
same time that the grant for rural 
health work is about fifty to seventy- 
five thousand dollars annually! Less 
than one-half of one per cent. of the 
estimated expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for 1926-1927 went to the 
promotion of public health by all 
agencies combined. Though as a 
nation we spend $6.33 per capita for 
drugs (more than half of them use- 
less), we spent in 1923 but §9 cents 
per capita for all public health work — 
local, State or Federal. 

An expert on these matters recently 
declared: 

Shortage of personnel and curtailed financial 
support, as observed among local, State and 
Federal health agencies, are to be regretted 
mainly because this inadequacy delays the 
utilization of existing knowledge, through 
the use of which several destructive diseases 
might be prevented. This weakness of official 
agencies, particularly the insufficiency of funds 
appropriated to the Public Health Service, is 
serious, also, because it retards the develop- 
ment of research. Here is a field of pressing 
need. Cancer still baffles the skill of scientists. 


Infantile paralysis remains a curse of child- 
hood. Pneumonia is still unconquered. Modern 
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medicine remains impotent before influenza. A 
vast amount of research work is awaiting the 
attention of scientists in the field of industrial 
medicine, and relatively little has been done in 
a scientific way in combating mental diseases. 


This from H. H. Moore, now 
supervising the valuable work of the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In March, 1922, we find The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association lamenting that “The peo- 
ple of this country spend $500,000,000 
a year on drugs, in addition to other 
large sums for other means of obtain- 
ing relief from suffering and disease. 
Would it not ‘pay’ to spend a million 
or two a year to determine whether 
this great drug bill could not be 
reduced by the discovery of better, 
fewer, and cheaper drugs as well as 
of other means of preventing disease 
and of obtaining relief from pain?” 
It would pay, yes. But why not 
spend twenty million on the idea while 
we are at it and why not expend some 
of it to assuage the anxiety of mothers 
who fear that Tommy or Katie will 
be attacked by measles, and to cut 
the ground from under fake health 
artists? 


opay members of the American 

Medical Association are them- 
selves so indifferent to preventive 
medicine that they will repeatedly fail 
to utilize protective measures until 
urged to do so by Public Health De- 
partments and they withhold their co- 
operation more often than they accord 
it to support public health work. The 
Association is officially on record in 
support of such work, yet members 
frequently lecture its various divi- 
sions in annual meetings upon the 
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neglect of preventive medicine and 
the lethargy shown by organized 
therapy in supporting some form 
of nationally directed attack upon 
disease. 


E HAVE observed that medical 
WY wank upon the human dis- 
eases is disorganized. We have seen a 
Government bureau scientifically or- 
ganized for a concentrated drive on 
animal disease with scientists of all 
sorts leagued together in a common 
cause. It seems so obvious as to be 
almost annoyingly self-evident that 
precisely the same sort of an attack 
should be made by scientific agencies 
upon human diseases as is being made 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
upon animal diseases. Such organiza- 
tion and direction are the proper 
province of the Federal Government. 

By similar organized work in va- 
rious Governmental bureaus we have 
shown business and industry how to 
increase profits by standardization; 
we have shown orchardists and farm- 
ers and cattle men how to free their 
plants and animals from disease. We 
have spent somewhat freely on these 
activities and we have also spent very, 
very wisely indeed. 

I submit that fifty million dollars 
annually could not be better spent 
than in the organization of a central- 
ized federal bureau of public health to 
act as a general staff and idea clearing 
house in the direction of an organized 
attack upon the problem of human 
disease. The step is so logical that it 
seems almost impossible to imagine 
it has not already been taken. But 
the fact remains. We save industry, 
we save plants, we save animals; 
ourselves we do not yet use common 
sense enough to save. 





Dead Hands and Frozen Funds 


By Rartpu Hayes 


The Community Trust as a means of revising the wills of 
Rip van Winkles which have become so obsolete as to 
be pernicious to the public good 


1P vAN WINKLE, after all, slept 
R for only twenty years, and 
when he arose he did manage, 
in a fashion, to adjust himself to the 
new ways of the world. Suppose he had 
dozed off for a century or two; or 
hadn’t wakened at all. And suppose 
he had decreed that the world should 
conform — and remain conformed — 
to sis notions, however long he 
slumbered. That would have been 
something for Washington Irving to 
write to posterity about. Nor need the 
account to have been wholly a flight 
of fancy. Many times before Rip’s 
day, and often since, it has been tried, 
frequently with measurable success. 
Consider, for example, an enterprise 
begun by Moses Brown, John Norris 
and William Bartlett, of Newbury- 
port, near Boston. These gentlemen 
have been dead a hundred years and 
more, but their spirits still stalk through 
Massachusetts townships. A chair 
of theology that had existed since 
1721 at Harvard was occupied in 1805 
by a divine suspected of looking too 
sympathetically upon Unitarian here- 
sies. Whereupon all New England 
resounded with the outraged cries of 
Trinitarians, marching as to war. At 


Newburyport and over the neighbor- 
ing hills at Andover, men sprang to 
the task of rearing new temples of 
theology to vanquish Harvard’s apos- 
tasy and keep New England safe for 
orthodoxy. 


NFORTUNATELY for these defend- 
U ers of the faith, they involved 
themselves in a stiff-necked dispute as 
to just what was orthodox. But heroic 
efforts were made to compose this 
schism in the face of the common 
peril rearing its head at Harvard, and 
though their differences proved nearly 
insurmountable, the factions were 
finally persuaded to subscribe to a 
compromise formula including a pro- 
digious and amazing array of dogma. 
Then — after the fashion of human- 
kind — they found it easy to agree 
that their followers should not be 
allowed the luxury of differing from 
what they had been pleased to ordain; 
so they constructed a verbal straight- 
jacket calculated to prevent the slight- 
est amendment of their dogmas through 
all time to come. 

That was the beginning of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and those were 
the “Statutes of the Associate Foun- 
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dation in the Theological Institution 
in Andover”. Every Professor and 
member of the Board of Visitors was 
obliged to recite publicly the whole of 
that Creed at his inauguration and, 
lest he forget, to repeat it publicly 
every five years. At annual meetings 
of the Board of Visitors, the entire 
Statutes were to be read before the 
business of the session could begin. 


FTER stating thriftily in Article I 
A that the $40,000 contributed by 
Brown, Norris and Bartlett should 
be kept segregated “in a trunk or 
chest, prepared for prompt removal,” 
Article II launched into the com- 
pulsory and perpetual Creed. These 
excerpts will indicate the nature of it: 


I believe ... that in consequence of 
Adam’s disobedience, all his descendants were 
constituted sinners; that by nature every man 
is personally depraved, destitute of holiness, 
unlike and opposed to God; . . . that being 
morally incapable of recovering the image of 
his Creator . . . every man is justly exposed 
to eternal damnation; . . . that God, of His 
mere good pleasure, from all eternity elected 
some to everlasting life . . . so that our salva- 
tion is wholly of grace; that no means what- 
ever can change the heart of a sinner, and 
make it holy; . . . that by convincing us of 
our sin and misery . . . the Holy Spirit makes 
us partakers of the benefits of redemption; 
. . . that the wicked will . . . with devils be 
plunged into the lake, that burneth with fire 
and brimstone forever and ever. I moreover 
believe that God . . . for His own Glory hath 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass; . . . 
that nothing but the sinner’s aversion to holi- 
ness prevents his salvation; . . . that all the 
evil which has existed, and which will forever 
exist in the moral system, will eventually be 
made to promote a most important purpose 
under the wise and perfect administration of 
that Almighty Being, Who will cause all 
things to work for His own glory, and thus ful- 
fill all His pleasure. And furthermore, I do 
solemnly promise . . . that I will maintain 
and inculcate the . . . Creed by me now re- 
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peated . . . in opposition not only to Atheists 
and Infidels but to Jews, Papists, Mahomet- 
ans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Armini- 
ans, Socinians, Sabellians, Unitarians and 
Universalists; and to all other heresies and 
errors, ancient or modern. . . . 


The Statutes solemnly charged the 
Board of Visitors to “guard . . . in 
all future time against all perversion, 
or the smallest avoidance of our true 
design as herein expressed. . . . It is 
strictly and solemnly enjoined,” con- 
tinued the Statutes, “that every 
article of the above Creed shall for- 
ever remain entirely and identically 
the same, without the least alteration, 
or any addition or diminution,” and 
that (unless altered by the Founders 
themselves within seven years) it 
shall “continue, as the Sun and Moon, 
forever.” 

It is somewhat startling and not 
wholly pleasant to discover that of the 
three men who supplied the funds 
sponsoring this clarification of the 
cosmos, not one had himself joined 
any church. For, through unnumbered 
years, men were to struggle to execute 
the uttermost letter of that cruel 
creed. The recurring efforts of godly 
men to find some relief from its 
strangling grip, were to make a dismal 
story. It was to set up a spiritual 
terrorism that was to become more 
intolerable as men learned tolerance. 


FTER a century of recurrent contro- 
A versy and litigation, the Semin- 
ary found itself unable to attract funds 
sufficient to support it, a faculty ade- 
quate to man it, or students enough to 
occupy it. Twenty years ago it left 
Andover and settled at Cambridge; a 
dozen years later the President of 
Harvard announced that the two in- 
stitutions had negotiated a plan of 
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affiliation. The ancient vendetta 
seemed finished. The holy war seemed 
ended. 

But the hope was vain. For only the 
living were reconciled. Dead men’s 
quarrels go on forever. 

The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts ruled, after a bitterly contested 
suit, that the affiliation of the two 
schools was forbidden by the words 
written into the Creed of 1807 and 
ordered to “remain . . . identically 
the same, without . . . alteration, or 

. addition, or diminution . . . as 
the Sun and Moon, forever.” “The 
Court,” said Chief Justice Rugg’s 
scholarly decision, “has no concern 
with the degree of public advantage 
likely to flow” from the proposed 
affiliation. The founders’ views “were 
immutable. (They) looked forward to 
no .. . modification.” 


I’ FURTHER requiem were needed, it 
is supplied by a news dispatch that 
appeared a little later in the press: 


The Harvard Theological School, with a 
record registration, began the academic year 
today, no longer affiliated with the Andover 
Seminary. . . . With the dissolution of the 
affiliation the Harvard school retained prac- 
tically the entire student body of the combined 
schools. . . . The Andover building has been 
rented by Harvard. . . . The Andover Faculty 
have resigned their Andover professorships. 


Here was a potentially noble ob- 
ject — academic emphasis upon spirit- 
ual values But to such dour extremes 
was it carried and in such inflexible 
form was it cast that it destroyed itself. 
What might have grown to be a heal- 
ing influence among men became in- 
stead a shriveled and shrunken thing, 
because its authors refused to learn 
what the great missionary taught the 
Corinthians — that the letter killeth. 
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It would be comforting to state that 
the principle illustrated by the An- 
dover episode is of rare occurrence — 
comforting but untrue. In one form 
or another it is repeated with dreary 
frequency. Few communities in these 
modern days are without their quotas 
of frozen funds. 

A lady who lived in a New York 
hamlet thirty years ago built a bell- 
tower for the village- church and put 
some books inside it to make a library 
for her fellow-townsmen. When she 
died, she left in trust some shares of 
stock, whose income would buy more 
books, and some other shares “to 
keep the... tower bells in good 
condition and aid in playing said 
bells.” 

These last were shares of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company’s common stock. 
The World War burst, and Jersey 
Zinc became a “war baby.” In 1914, 
its dividends rose to 50 per cent. In 
1915, after paying 50 per cent. more, 
it added a stock dividend of 250 per 
cent. In 1916 it declared dividends of 
76 per cent. on the whole of the multi- 
plied capitalization. The income alone 
in this one year was two and a half 
times the par value of the original 
principal. 


. village was one of less than a 
thousand souls. The church, in 
consequence, was small and the bell 
tower smaller. With the income from 
the trust mounting crazily, books were 
bought until the tower was crammed 
and would hold no more. “No further 
purchases could be made,” the New 
York Supreme Court later deter- 
mined, “on account of lack of room in 
which to keep the same.” Still ex- 
ene fell behind receipts, so far 

hind that surplus income, ten times 
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the par value of the trust when made, 
piled up unused. The trustee sought 
escape from its embarrassment by 
resorting to judicial proceedings for 
authorization to use its swollen funds 
to provide more library facilities than 
the confines of the tower would per- 
mit. The court’s findings confirmed 
the fact that the tower facilities were 
“utterly inadequate,” that there was 
“complete congestion for want of 
room in which to locate the necessary 
bookcases,” and that “access to the 
library floor is only obtained by means 
of a spiral stairway so narrow that 
persons cannot meet and pass on the 
stairs” which were so constructed that 
it was “with the greatest difficulty 
that many elderly persons” could 
reach the library at all. Willing as the 
court was to strain its powers to grant 
relief, the limits of its discretion were 
narrow. The words of the will were 

lain — the bells and books were to 
“ “in that tower.” Those directions, 
the court held, forbade the trustee “to 

urchase or construct a separate 
puilding.” It might revamp the tower 
so as to crowd more books into it, but 
excess volumes might not be housed 
under another roof! 


Ww Stephen Girard died in 


1831, to cite another instance of 
overly-ordered trusts, the ante mortem 
benefactions of that sturdy mariner 
and merchant did not prevent his 
leaving the largest fortune that any 
American had accumulated in the first 
fifty years of the Republic. Two mil- 
lion dollars and the residue of his es- 
tate were left for founding and main- 
taining an institution for white, male, 
legitimate orphans. Part of that resi- 
due consisted of land along the 
Schuylkill, where one day it would be 
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found that the anthracite lay thickest. 
In sixty-five years, more than ninety- 
eight million tons of coal have been 
dug from those lands. As long ago as 
1877 — such totals had the mineral 
revenues reached — the administra- 
tive board voted that the coal receipts 
should be considered not as income 
but as capital and that three-quarters 
of it, not being needed for current 
operations, might be turned back into 
permanent accumulation. Twenty 
years later it became advisable to treat 
the remaining quarter similarly and 
all the mines’ earnings reverted to 
capital. Before the end of 1927 the 
residuary fund of the institution had 
passed $77,000,000. 


I" PRECISE detail the will of Mr. 
Girard itemized the procedure to be 
followed in the erection of the build- 
ings of his orphanages. But great as he 
was as trader and patriot, he was less 
successful as an architect. 

“The (main) building had not been 
completed,” wrote Dr. C. A. Herrick, 
President of Girard College, “before 
the architect was well aware of the 
limitations of his plans.” Of the in- 
terior, the designer wrote: “The re- 
verberation of sound in these rooms 

. renders them wholly unfit for 
use. ... They are, however, con- 
structed in exact accordance with the 
will, and these results were anticipated 
in the earliest stages of the work, but 
as Mr. Girard left no discretionary 
power... we were compelled to 
take the letter of the will as our guide, 
let the results be what they might.” 

The grounds of the college, the will 
directed, should be surrounded by a 
solid wall fourteen inches thick and 
ten feet high. Two entrances were 


specified, each to be guarded by two 
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gates — an outer one of wood and an in- 
ner one of iron. The wall still stands — 
a mile and a quarter long, reinforced 
by spurs every fourteen feet. Within 
the gates of that stone barricade, the 
will forbids any clergyman to set foot. 
“I enjoin and require,” said Mr. 
Girard in his will, “that no ecclesias- 
tic, missionary or minister of any sect 
whatsoever, shall ever... be ad- 
mitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, 
within the premises. . . .” 

The curriculum of the school was 
prescribed in as great detail as the 
style of the buildings. There has been, 
for example, prolonged consideration 
of the mandate that practical instruc- 
tion in navigation be given to the 
orphans. Through a term of years, 
writes Dr. Herrick, “a formal com- 
pliance with the directions of the will 
was made through teaching a limited 
amount of the theory of navigation in 
connection with mathematics. Instru- 
ments used in navigation were ex- 
hibited and some theoretical informa- 
tion given as to the way in which these 
are employed. . . .” 


B” this too minute and too rigid at- 
tempt to control petty details of 
construction and curriculum are over- 
shadowed by a greater question. 
While able management has caused 
the Girard funds to multiply, as if by 
magic, to nearly eighty millions, there 
has been developing concurrently a 
growing doubt about the social ef- 
fectiveness of housing orphans in 
institutions, as compared with placing 
them in a domestic environment. 
Present sociological thought runs 
heavily against the orphanages. The 
nature of an institution’s handicaps 
may be illustrated by an excerpt from 
a statement made by the President of 
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Girard College itself. Wrote Dr. Her- 
rick: 


The superintendent of household reports on 
the embarrassment of our senior boys when 
they face what is to them the social ordeal of 
going to a class supper or taking the annual 
trip in the coal regions or to Washington. Al- 
most invariably before such a supper, groups 
of boys will gather around a sympathetic 
teacher or officer and ask the most naive ques- 
tions about table manners, the use of silver and 
china, and the ordering of a meal from a menu. 
In this way, some of the boys learn a little of 
the amenities of social life, but it still remains 
that at least one-half of the boys leaving 
Girard College do not have this opportunity, 
as they do not attend the class suppers and are 
not taken on the trips mentioned. Some means 
of more normal living seems to be the present 
greatest need of the institution. 


HIS vast aggregation of capital has 
the benefits of skillful manage- 
ment, and its administrators have 
shown ingenuity in minimizing the 
effect of the obsolete or inadvisable 
portions of their century-old charter. 
But the fact remains that, judged in 
the light of an additional hundred 
years of experience in building con- 
struction, ped and child-care, 
the Girard will is both mechanically 
and philosophically inadequate. The 
rigidity of its terms tends to perpetu- 
ate that inadequacy and to impair the 
social usefulness of an accumulation 
that is likely soon to exceed a hundred 
million dollars. 

Permanent trusts are prey to every 
variety of deterioration; they are 
threatened by pernicious anzmia, 
progressive paralysis, galloping fu- 
tility. And the number of those that 
have wholly or partially succumbed is 
legion. Statutory law since 1600 and 
common law from time immemorial 
have ordained that funds dedicated to 
purposes deemed “public” or “chari- 
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table” in law, may have the privilege 
of perpetual existence. That privilege 
extends to no other trusts. A fund for 
any private purpose, say the benefit of 
a relative, may have a trust imposed 
upon it for only a limited time — in 
New York for a period measured by 
“two lives in being.” Within, or at the 
end of, that period, it must pass to the 
absolute possession of someone, freed 
of the trust restriction. But a fund for 
any public purpose — say a hospital, 
an orphanage, a college— may be 
trusteed forever, and its application 
be limited to the particular purpose 
the founder specifies. 

As years go on and changes multi- 
ply, these perpetuities frequently get 
out of joint with the times. A precise 
execution of their literal terms may 
become unnecessary, impractical or 


impossible. 


WwW in such a contingency, the 


trustee possesses no sufficient 
grant of discretionary authority from 
the terms of the will or trust deed, there 
remains only the possibility of invok- 
ing the ultimate power of the State 
to “break” the moribund instrument. 
This is done by the assertion of the 
doctrine of cy pres — the judicial con- 
clusion that, a literal administration 
having become impracticable, an al- 
ternative execution approximating as 
nearly as possible the original scheme 
may be substituted. 

But this doctrine, unfortunately, is 
applicable only in highly exceptional 
circumstances. That the carrying out 
of the objects of a trust has become 
expensive or unnecessary or fantastic 
does not furnish grounds for calling 
upon the cy pres doctrine to grant re- 
lief through amending the outworn 
terms. An; absolute_or virtual impos- 
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sibility of execution must be proved. 
Moreover, in the absence of specific 
enabling statutes, cy pres cannot be- 
come operative except where the 
court can discover in the founding 
instrument a general charitable intent 
in addition to the specific purpose that 
has become antiquated. 

Three centuries’ development of the 
law of charitable trusts has thus left 
us in something of a morass, resulting 
not at all from the functioning of the 
courts nor mainly from lack of legis- 
lation, but almost wholly from the 
failure of human imagination. 

A distinguished lawyer and banker 
of the Middle West, the late Judge F. 
H. Goff, sometime member of the then 
prominent firm of Kline, Tolles and 
Goff, and later President of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, devoted himself 
to the task of devising a procedure for 
the administration of charitable trusts 
that would adapt itself to current 
needs and commend itself to modern 
thought. In 1914 he made public the 
formulated results of his labors — his 
plan for Community Trusts or Foun- 
dations. His design seemed a simple 
and transparent thing, but it followed 
years of investigation, conferences and 
revisions. In upwards of sixty cities 
the primary features of the arrange- 
ment proposed by Judge Goff have 
been adopted. 


HE first requirement for the com- 
g pte management of charitable 
perpetuities, he believed, was the 
continuing safety and the prudent 
management of the principal of these 
funds. For the skillful non stew of 
this task, no other agency approxi- 
mated the dependability of the trust 
company, which had developed as a 
form of corporate fiscal organization 
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with spectacular rapidity in the United 
States during thelast half century. Here 
was combined stability, continuity, re- 
sponsibility and technical expertness. 


his plan in the form of a resolu- 

tion and persuaded the directorate 
of his own trust company formally to 
adopt it and agree thereby to accept 
trusts proffered for administration 
pursuant to its terms. In subsequently 
organized community trusts, various 
banks and trust companies — rather 
than only one, as in Cleveland — have 
subscribed to a basically similar “reso- 
lution and declaration of trust.” In 
New York more than a score of insti- 
tutions have so made themselves 
eligible to hold the resources of the 
New York Community Trust, and the 
creator of any fund selects from among 
these qualified trustees the particular 
one he prefers as the custodian of his 
fund. Thus the preservation and 
prudent management of principal was 
assured. 

Beyond that, in the view of Judge 
Goff, it was advisable to develop a 
mechanism for so supervising the ap- 
plication of income as to carry out 
scrupulously the wishes of the founder 
of each fund while at the same time 
retaining sufficient flexibility in its 
operations to prevent any trust from 
becoming “frozen.” The manner in 
which this object is attained may be 
illustrated by the formation of the 
central Distribution Committee of the 
New York Community Trust, which 
is substantially similar to the corre- 
sponding portions of community trusts 
elsewhere. 

By the representatives of all the 
banks and trust companies affiliated 
in the Community Trust, five persons 


Jone, Goff accordingly embodied 
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are “selected for their knowledge of 
the educational, charitable or benevo- 
lent needs of the inhabitants of the 
community.” To these five, six others 
are added, one chosen by the senior 
judge of the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals, one by the Mayor and one 
each by the presidents of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar, the Academy of Medi- 
cine, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences and the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. These eleven 
constitute the gradually rotating Dis- 
tribution Committee. None of them 
may be a public officeholder and not 
more than three may belong to the 
same religious denomination. 


HENEVER income from any trust 
fund becomes available for dis- 
bursement, the trustee of that fund so 
certifies to the Distribution Commit- 
tee. The Committee consults the will 
or trust agreement which created the 
fund and reviews the wishes of the 
founder concerning the application of 
its income. If adherence to the origi- 
nally designated objects remains prac- 
ticable and desirable, the Committee 
gives appropriate instructions to the 
trustee and the disbursement is ac- 
cordingly made. But if, in the course 
of time, changed circumstances make 
necessary or advisable the amendment 
of the original terms, the Committee is 
authorized and directed by the founder 
to put such amendments into effect so 
as to keep the trust usefully employed. 
This discretionary function of the 
Distribution Committee constitutes 
one essential of the plan. Another lies 
in the separation of the fiscal function, 
as performed by the trustee, from the 
sociological task, as performed by the 
Distribution Committee. 
It is to be noted that no funds are 
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left to the Community Trust itself or 
to its Distribution Committee. In- 
stead, they are left, in trust, with the 
corporate trustees of the Community 
Trust. Nor is income paid over to the 
Distribution Committee by those trus- 
tees. They simply certify to the com- 
mittee when income is available for 
disbursement and pay out that income 
directly to the beneficiaries after the 
authorization of the Committee has 
been received. 


FTEEN years of operation, estab- 
|g tot in over sixty cities, and 
consistently increasing volume of capi- 
tal funds, would appear to support the 
conclusion that, in the community 
trusts, an effective solution of the 
problem of administering perpetual 
charitable funds may now be in 
process of evolution. In 1925, sixteen 
of them had reached the stage of be- 
ginning the annual distribution of 
income from accumulated resources; 
in 1926 the number had increased to 
eighteen; in 1927 to twenty; in 1928 to 
twenty-six. The total disbursements 
in 1925 were $441,000. The next year 
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it rose to $494,000, and in 1927 to 
$562,000. Last year it was $618,000. 
In the five cities of Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and New 
York and during the five years from 
1922 to 1927 the principal of com- 
munity trust funds rose by 104 per 
cent. and their appropriation of income 
mcreased by 164 per cent. Funds now 
being administered through the com- 
munity trusts exceed twenty million 
dollars. 

Fifteen years—or fifty— may be 
too brief a time in which to appraise 
the social value represented in the 
community trust. Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres is disposed to believe it to be 
“the most important single contribu- 
tion of our generation to the art of 
wise giving.” Dr. Irving Fisher of 
Yale regards it as potentially the most 
significant innovation in our society. 
From the evidence adduced during the 
first decade and a half of its existence, 
there is reason to believe that, in the 
technique of administering charitable 
trusts, it bids fair to achieve an im- 
provement of major consequence and 
to contribute greatly to posterity. 


CS 





Perils of the Mexican Invasion 


By S. J. Hotmes 
Professor of Zodlogy, University of California 


While still paying for past blunders in the importation of cheap 
labor, we are now admitting a new menace to national 
prosperity from across the Rio Grande 


HE United States seems fated 
| never to be free from troubles 
attendant on race and immigra- 
tion. First it was the negroes — then 
it was the Chinese and Japanese — 
and now it is the Mexicans. Soon it 
will be the Filipinos. Lately the Mexi- 
can situation has developed to an 
acute stage and will doubtless receive 
much attention during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The influx of Mexicans has been 
stimulated by the shortage of cheap 
labor resulting from the curtailment 
of European immigration after the 
World War. Since the quota system 
was not applied to the New World, 
Mexicans were free to enter in un- 
limited numbers. True, the admission 
of Mexicans is regulated by an ele- 
mentary literacy test, and by a visa 
fee and head tax which together 
amount to eighteen dollars. But there 
is no doubt that the literacy test and 
the fees are avoided by the simple 
process of sneaking over the border 
through the chapparal, or paddling 
across the Rio Grande. 

It is of course impossible to estimate 
accurately the number of the illegal 
incomers, but several officials who are 


familiar with border conditions con- 
sider that it is as great as the number 
of legal immigrants. The real volume 
of the influx is a subject upon which 
the advocates of free Mexican immi- 
gration are manifestly quite sensitive, 
and they endeavor to make out that it 
is not nearly so great as it seems. In 
considering any restrictive measures 
the number of persons apt to be af- 
fected is obviously a matter of prime 
importance. 


CCORDING to the reports of the 
A Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, the influx from Mexico 
previous to 1900 was insignificant in 
amount, never rising to 1,000 per 
annum, and seldom exceeding 500. In 
1908 the recorded number suddenly 
shot up from g1§ to 5,682. In the fol- 
lowing year it became 15,591, and then 
increased by leaps and bounds, reach- 
ing its climax in 1924 with a figure of 
87,648. The numbers for 1925, 1926 
and 1927 were 32,378, 42,638 and 
66,766 respectively. 

But do these immigrants arriving 
across our Southwestern borders remain? 
The data of the Commissioner General 
on outgoing Mexicans are obviously in- 
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complete, and those who are interested 
in the importation of cheap Mexican 
labor try to assure us that there is 
really nothing to worry about because 
most of these laborers subsequently go 
back to their native country. But no- 
body has been able to furnish convinc- 
ing evidence for such a contention. If 
most of our Mexican laborers return 
to their native country it is rather sur- 
prising that they should have recently 
become so much more numerous on 
the farms and railroads and in the 
mines and factories of the Southwest, 
and that so many more of them have 
spread into the Northern and Eastern 
states. Even cities as remote from 
Mexico as Omaha, Pittsburgh, and 
Milwaukee now have their Mexican 
quarters. The Mexican population of 
Chicago has recently swelled to ap- 
proximately ten thousand. The 
growth of the Mexican population in 
Los Angeles has been phenomenal. 
There were 817 in that city in 1g0o. 
In 1910 the number increased to 5,632, 
and by 1920 to 21,653. A recent esti- 
mate of the Mexican population in 
Los Angeles County places the num- 
ber at 225,000. Anyone who has trav- 
elled through the Southwest during 
the last decade cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the greatly increased 
number of Mexicans who are every- 
where in evidence. 


VW: FORTUNATELY possess in the 
reports of the U. S. Census very 


valuable supplementary information 
on the extent and permanence of the 
Mexican influx. In 1910 the persons 
in the United States giving Mexico as 
their place of birth numbered 221,915. 
In-1920 our Mexican born population 
was given as 486,418, thus showing a 
gain of 264,503. For the period be- 
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tween IgIo and 1920 the reports of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
show an excess of admissions over 
departures of 163,105. Instead of exag- 
gerating the volume of Mexican immi- 
gration, the figures of the Commis- 
sioner General fall far short of re- 
vealing its true extent. 


ow far this influx will eventually 
H modify the racial composition of 
the American people in the border 
states depends not only on the number 
entering, but also on the proportion of 
the sexes. Mexican immigrants, like 
those from most other countries, 
include more males than females, 
but less than twice as many, so that 
the sex composition of the incomers 
is not unfavorable for a rapid in- 
crease of their stock. The Mexican 
frequently brings or soon sends for 
his family, and his family is apt to be 
a large one. 

Unfortunately there are no official 
records of the Mexican birth rate. At a 
recent State fair in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, when prizes were offered for the 
largest families, the first prize went to 
a Mexican family with sixteen children, 
the second prize to a Portuguese fam- 
ily with fifteen, and the third prize 
again to a Mexican family with four- 
teen. This excessive fecundity is of 
course exceptional, but it is indicative 
of the breeding habits of this class of 
our population. 

Is it not evident, then, that the 
Mexican invasion is bound to have 
far-reaching effects upon our national 
life? In recent years we have for the 
first time begun to give heed to the 
subject of human values in dealing 
with immigration. That a matter so 
vital to the welfare of a people should 
have been allowed to pass so long un- 
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heeded is indeed an incredible stu- 
pidity. Before we encourage so many 
new neighbors to live in our midst we 
should pay some attention to their 
value as permanent additions to our 
social order. A Mexican may be any- 
thing from a descendant of pure Cas- 
tilian stock to an Indian peon without 
a trace of Caucasian blood. The latter 
type constitutes a large proportion of 
our recent immigrants. Ignorant, tract- 
able, moderately industrious, and 
content to endure wretched condi- 
tions of life which most white laborers 
would not tolerate, the Mexican peon 
has proved a great boon to employers 
in the Southwest. There has gradually 
come to be a dependence upon Mexi- 
can labor to such an extent that many 
important industries would be handi- 
capped, at least temporarily, if the 
supply of this labor were suddenly 
shut off. 


r Is not surprising, therefore, that 
when the proposal to restrict Mexi- 
can immigration was considered by 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Immigration there was strong opposi- 
tion from the representatives of many 
industries. Speaking in general terms, 
big business is opposed to restriction. 
Railroad companies, associations of 
cotton growers, beet growers, cattle 
and sheep raisers, and other business 
organizations sent representatives to 
plead their cause before the Senate 
and House Committees. The resolu- 
tions of these organizations and the 
testimony of their lobbyists are mainly 
repetitions of much the same theme. 
Mexican labor, it was claimed, has 
come to be practically indispensable, 
and the white labor that can be se- 
cured is relatively inferior and un- 
reliable. For instance, speaking of the 
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labor of shearing sheep, Representa- 
tive Hudspeth of Texas said: “You 
cannot get a white man to shear sheep; 
there hasn’t been a white man shear- 
ing sheep in Texas in fifteen years. 
They will not do that greasy, hard 
work”. According to another state- 
ment: “The opposition [to restriction] 
comes from the walking delegates of 
labor unions and idealists and senti- 
mentalists. I have been an employer 
of labor for many years, running as 
high as 20,000 per year for farm opera- 
tions. If I had to depend upon the class 
of white labor I have had experience 
with, I would quit tomorrow. . 
These editors and sob sisters who are 
talking about Los Angeles being full of 
unemployed Americans who could get 
work if it were not for the Mexicans, 
never tried to recruit a threshing crew 
or fruit pickers among them or they 
would be singing in a different key.” 

Mexican labor is extolled because 
it is peculiarly adapted to the work of 
fruit, cotton and beet raising for which 
transient white labor is so unsatis- 
factory. Much of this work is seasonal, 
and when it is finished the Mexican 
loads his family into an ancient Ford 
and treks to some other locality. 
There is great need for this transient 
labor in Western agriculture. And it 
must be admitted that white labor 
is practically unobtainable for this 
work at the prices paid. 


His is, I believe, an entirely fair, 
gy! brief, statement of the case 
for unrestricted immigration of Mexi- 
can laborers. The arguments used are 
precisely those employed by propo- 
nents of unrestricted immigration from 
Europe at the close of the Great War. 
At that time it was urged that this 
and that industry were dependent 
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upon relatively cheap labor from Eu- 
rope and that the industries would be 
ruined if immigration were suddenly 
to be curtailed. But these dire predic- 
tions were not fulfilled, and the in- 
dustrial life of the country went on 
without serious interruption. 


S AN immediate economic asset 
Mexican labor is doubtless of 
value, but even from the economic 
standpoint there are distinctly two 
sides to the question. If cheap Mexican 
labor profits the employers, it also 
tends to lower the wages of American 
workers and to force them to migrate. 
Numerous labor organizations have 
protested against the importation of 
Mexicans on the ground that they sup- 
plant white American laborers and 
greatly exaggerate the evil of unem- 
. ployment. As Mr. McKemy, Com- 
missioner of Labor of Texas, stated 
before the Committee on Immigration, 
“Mexican labor has supplanted native 
American labor to such an extent that 
today fully seventy-five per cent. of the 
common or unskilled labor in my 
State is performed by Mexicans. This 
deplorable situation can be traceable 
only to one cause, and that is the 
inability of the American to compete 
with the Mexican in living standards. 
The standard of living among these 
Mexicans is so low that the American 
cannot maintain his family in com- 
fort and decency by working for the 
same wages as the Mexicans receive. 
. . » The simple and sordid truth is 
that employers of labor prefer to re- 
cruit Mexican laborers because they 
can be induced to work for starvation 
wages. That American citizens are 
thus deprived of employment and con- 
fronted with the desperate situation of 
deprivation for their families does not 
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seem to concern the men who direct 
the affairs of corporations with the sole 
purpose of paying dividends.” A mer- 
chant of Austin, Texas, writes, “ Mexi- 
can cheap labor of every character 
has already driven out practically 
all negro laborers in Southwestern 
Texas; hundreds of business estab- 
lishments are employing Mexican 
girls and boys at such a low wage that 
even a self-respecting Mexican adult 
cannot live suitably, and they have, of 
course, displaced our American cheap 
labor class almost entirely.” 


Oe of acute distress due to the 
wholesale discharge of American 
workers and the employment of Mexi- 
cans at a lower wage are by no means 
rare. The commander of an American 
Legion Post in a prominent town in 
Texas stated that he had “recently at- 
tempted to place some ex-service men 
in employment on the farms. They 
were pointedly told that they could 
go to work with and perform the same 
labor as the Mexicans at $1.25 per 
day.” The large plantations pay rela- 
tively low wages, and the Mexicans 
show a tendency to leave agricultural 
pursuits and to seek better paid jobs 
elsewhere. Then more laborers are 
brought in from Mexico only to be 
graduated into other industries as 
they become more sophisticated. Thus 
the process of encouraging immigra- 
tion goes on. 

Many industries of the Southwest 
are getting upon a cheap labor basis 
and the movement is rapidly spread- 
ing. No one can support a family at 
a decent American standard on the 
wages paid in many parts for agricul- 
tural labor. Even $1.50 a day looks 
good to the Mexican as he comes into 
this country, but he is frequently 
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thrown out of employment on the 
farms and often fails to have better 
luck in the towns. The president of 
the Humanitarian Heart Mission 
writes on conditions in Denver as fol- 
lows: “The sugar beet company em- 
ploys the very poorest and most ig- 
norant Mexicans with large families; 
brings them to Denver, working them 
in the beet fields until snow flies. 
These unfortunates then congregate in 
Denver with $15 or $20 to keep a large 
family and no possible means of sup- 
port by labor through the winter 
season.” A Mexican slum district is 
coming to be a common feature of our 
Southwestern cities. In the so-called 
“bull pens” of San Antonio, accord- 
ing to P. G. Nelson “you will find 
barefooted and ragged children, dirty 
men and women, living in the filth, 
mud, and dirt in the most deplorable 
and dilapidated shacks.” 


f gue laborers are naturally 
averse to competing on terms 
which compel them to lower their stan- 
dards of living. Politicians who oppose 
the bill sponsored in Congress by 
Judge Box with the purpose of limiting 
Mexican immigration, do not like to 
admit that the importation of Mexicans 
works any injury to American labor, 
but they have a hard job to make out 
a plausible case. Representative Hud- 
speth, of Texas, when asked, “Do 
you believe that Mexicans are displac- 
ing white Americans?” replied, “If 
I did to any great extent I would not 
be against this bill.” But he signifi- 
cantly switched to other aspects of 
the problem, dwelt on his record as 
a friend of the laboring man, and 
failed to supply any evidence for his 
answer. 

The attempt to persuade us that 
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Mexicans do not drive Americans out 
of employment involves a denial of 
perfectly obvious facts. After Ameri- 
can labor is driven out and replaced by 
Mexican workers at a lower wage, one 
naturally has difficulty in employing 
more Americans. Then it is argued 
that American labor is not interfered 
with because it will not work in these 
employments! 


A” not only is the competition of 
Mexican immigrants felt by the 
laboring class; it affects also the own- 
ers of small farms and the tenant 
farmers as contrasted with the owners 
of large farms and plantations. The 
American tenant farmer has to com- 
pete with the Mexican tenant who — 
especially if he has a large family of 
children whom he can put to work at 
picking cotton or pulling beets — is 
able to accept terms which the Ameri- 
can is practically compelled to refuse. 
Mexican immigration has resulted in 
the almost complete elimination of 
American renters and small farmers in 
certain sections of the Southwest. 
Professor Handman of the University 
of Texas reports that, “This increase 
in numbers of Mexican farms has had 
some very disastrous consequences 
upon the effort of the American 
community to keep up its school 
system. This is because of the gradual 
moving away of the white farmer with 
his tradition of schooling. . . . The 
rural schools in many Texas com- 
munities have thus been disrupted.” 
No American family cares to have 
neighbors on the low educational level 
of most Mexican immigrants. 

That these newcomers are likely to 
add to the political competency of the 
American people is a proposition 
which could probably find no de- 
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fenders. They have little understand- 
ing of our Government or institutions 
and are usually indifferent to political 
questions. When they vote at all they 
commonly do so at the dictation of 
some boss, neither knowing nor caring 
what it is all about. Of all the foreign 
stocks represented in any consider- 
able numbers in our population the 
Mexicans appear to be the least as- 
similable. In New Mexico numerous 
Mexicans have lived for generations 
without ever learning the English lan- 
guage. Even in the State legislature an- 
nouncements have to be made in 
Spanish as well as in English for the 
benefit of the legislators who are un- 
familiar with English. There is no 
better example of slow assimilation 
than this amazing situation. 


HAT the presence of numerous 
Mexicans in our midst is a con- 
stant menace to public health is shown 
by an abundance of evidence. Tuber- 
culosis is common among them, and 
there has been a good deal of complaint 
on the score of syphilis. According to 
the county health officer of Los An- 
geles, “Our tuberculosis division 
found 4,000 cases to have been in- 
fected before they crossed the border.” 
Not infrequently virulent smallpox, 
and in a few cases typhus, has been 
brought in by the Mexicans. A people 
living under unwholesome conditions, 
ignorant of sanitation, and knowing 
nothing of the causes of infections and 
epidemics, is an ever present source 
of danger. This was recently illus- 
trated by the outbreak of pneumonic 
plague among the Mexicans in Los 
Angeles. 
The Mexicans are proving to be also 
a serious burden upon our charities. 
This is in large part due to the 
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seasonal and intermittent character 
of their employment, the recency of 
their arrival, their low standards of 
education, and the fact that they con- 
stitute a reserve of cheap labor. A 
representative of a large corporation 
in Dallas, Texas, writes, “Here in 
Dallas we have a colony of 10,000 or 
15,000 Mexicans and we are called 
upon to feed them whenever the slight- 
est depression occurs in business.” 
According to the superintendent of 
the Belvedere district in Los Angeles, 
“The Mexican situation in the Bel- 
vedere district is really a quite alarm- 
ing one. Belvedere has a population of 
approximately 120,000 people, about 
45,000 of whom are Mexicans. Sixty 
per cent. of our cases are Mexicans. 
These people have come to this coun- 
try in an absolutely destitute condi- 
tion. They are without clothing except 
the few garments that cover them; 
they have no furniture and are ab- 
solutely without resources. . . .” 


REPORT of the California Commis- 
A sion on Immigration and Housing 
made to the Governor in 1926 states, 
“The Mexicans as a general rule be- 
come a public charge under slight 
provocation and have become a great 
burden to our communities. In Los 
Angeles the outdoor relief division 
states that 27.44 per cent. of its cases 
are Mexicans. The bureau of Catholic 
charities reports that 53 per cent. of 
its cases are Mexicans, who consume 
at least 50 per cent. of the budget. . . . 
The city maternity service reports 
62.5 per cent. of its cases Mexicans, 
using 73 per cent. of its budget.” And 
after citing similar data from other 
cities and counties in California the 
report summarizes its statements con- 
cerning the Mexicans as follows: 
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1. They drain our charities. 

. They or their children become a large por- 
tion of our jail population. 

. They affect the health of our communities. 

. They create a problem in labor camps. 

. They require special attention in our 
schools and are of low mentality. 

. They diminish the percentage of our white 
population. 

. They remain foreign. 


As to crime, the record of the Mexi- 
cans is not reassuring. In general they 
furnish more than their quota of of- 
fenders. Usually the Mexican has a 
wholesome respect for authority. He is 
docile, easily managed, and has many 
traits which are valued by those who 
have learned to understand his ways 
and viewpoints. But he is often a crim- 
inal for the same reasons that he is fre- 
quently a public charge. Inherently he 
may be no more inclined to crime than 
the rest of us, but this does not alter 
the fact that under existing conditions 
he frequently gets into difficulties 
with the legal authorities. 


evaluate these Mexican laborers as 
an element of our social life we find 
that, except as affording a supply of 
cheap labor, they are more of a burden 
‘ than a benefit. It is, I believe, a sound 
immigration policy to exclude all 
peoples who do not measure up to the 
average level of our own American 
stock. Immigration can be made a 
means of racial improvement instead 
of degeneracy. We should control im- 
migration on the basis of the qualities 
of the people who will inhabit this 
country after we are gone. The menial 
laborers of today produce the citizens 
of tomorrow. Consequently in consid- 
ering the addition of any alien stocks 
to our nation we should look beyond 
the immediate economic advantages of 


pe whatever standpoint we may 
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their labor and bear in mind that their 
descendants are to be with us through 
an indefinite future time. 


usTRALIA and New Zealand are 
A among the very few countries 
which have managed their immigra- 
tion with foresight and real patriotism. 
They have had abundant opportunities 
for securing cheap labor which would 
have poured in upon them in hordes, 
but they have consistently stood for 
the high quality of their immigrant 
population; and future generations of 
their inhabitants will be profoundly 
indebted to this wise policy. These are 
prosperous countries with a fine peo- 
ple enjoying a high standard of edu- 
cation and having the lowest death 
rates of any countries in the world. 
The people do their own work. They 
raise many sheep and export much 
wool. Presumably therefore they even 
do their’ own sheep shearing. If the 
Australians had imported a lot of 
cheap laborers, one would probably 
find that sheep shearing and other 
menial tasks were no longer done by 
the native population and there would 
be complaint that one could not get 
Australians to do this kind of work. 
The demand for cheap labor would 
increase as the native population was 
driven out of one occupation after an- 
other. And this demand would go on, 
as it does with us, despite a large 
amount of unemployment on the part 
of both the native and imported pop- 
ulation. 

The Australians and New Zealanders 
were wise in not starting on the dan- 
gerous course which we have followed 
in America. Here we have already ac- 
quired the malignant growth of unas- 
similable foreign labor. The evil has 
assumed proportions beyond the 
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knowledge of most people who have 
not especially studied the situation. 
With one race problem on our hands, 
which was the outcome of the demand 
for cheap labor, we stand ready to 
take on another one, and for precisely 
the same reason. 


MMIGRATION normally involves a 
I certain amount of racial replace- 
ment. Where the invaders are on a low 
educational and social level their birth 
rate tends to be high and the popula- 
tion pressure which naturally results 
has a tendency to check the birth rate 
of the native inhabitants and to cause 
them to migrate. These effects are 
conspicuously manifested in many 
parts of New England and in the 
Black Belt of the South. They are al- 
ready seen on a smaller scale in parts 
of the Southwest where certain dis- 
tricts have become almost entirely 
Mexicanized owing to the emigration 
of white landowners. 

If one is justified in proposing any 
addition to the number of our laws I 
might suggest that there should be a 
law requiring our legislators to have 
some elementary knowledge of the 
principles of population. Most legisla- 
tors, | fear, would deal with problems 
of population just as if Malthus and 
other students of the subject had 
never lived. To judge by some of their 
utterances we have law givers who do 
not even see that the presence of an 
alien people has anything to do with 
the natural increase of the native in- 
habitants. It is a curious fact that 
some who loudly proclaim that the 
Americans are the greatest people on 
earth are at the same time active in 
bringing about a condition which will 
inevitably check the natural increase 
of this stock. If we bring in large num- 
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bers of an alien people we are sacrific- 
ing our children hoe theirs. If the 
descendants of the immigrants are 
likely to be superior to our own breed 
we should be willing to make the 
sacrifice. But we should be clear as to 
just what is involved. 

It is a deplorable fact that numer- 
ous, intelligent and enterprising one 
hundred per cent. Americans, to say 
nothing of other brands, are busy in 
helping along this insidious elimina- 
tion of their own breed in favor of the 
progeny of Mexican peons who will 
continue for centuries to afflict us 
with an embarrassing race problem. 
It is difficult to conceive how they 
could do their country a greater dis- 
service. Many of them are doubtless 
quite unaware of the devastating ef- 
fect of their policy. They are inter- 
ested in harvesting the best crop, 
in getting the cotton picked, and 
in speeding up the wheels of in- 
dustry. Beyond this their vision does 
not go. 


Pr the standpoint of population 
we have brought ourselves into a 
serious pass. Unquestionably Mexican 
immigration of the kind we have been 
receiving should be stopped. Since our 
industries have been developing on the 
basis of this kind of cheap labor the 
sudden curtailment of Mexican im- 
migration might involve, for a time, 
some difficulties of adjustment. But 
even if it caused severe financial loss, 
this would be a very minor evil com- 
pared with what would be inflicted on 
future generations by a large and 
socially undesirable alien class. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
passage of the Box Bill would not lead 
to any sudden reduction of Mexican 
laborers now in the country. Many op- 
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ponents of this measure speak as if the 
industries now manned by Mexicans 
would be stranded if Mexican im- 
migration were restricted. This is 
clearly not true. It seems likely that 
until we can greatly improve the 
efficiency of our border patrol there 
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will continue to be a large number of 
illegal migrants across our Southwest- 
ern boundary. Judging from what 
goes on at present this should be 
amply sufficient to meet any real needs 
for labor during the period of read- 


justment. 


Les Inconnus 


By Joun Lancpon Jones 


HAT sleeper lies beneath the torch-lit arch 
That crowns the vista’d avenues of fame? 
What part of France gave blessing with a name, 
What part consumed it on a fatal march? 
This little tomb, those never-ending throngs 
That read the cryptic message day by day— 
“Mais dis ton nom, copain: personne n’ le sait— 
Save angels in their empyrean songs!” 


And here’s a boy from England, lost somewhere 
Upon a wasted, shell-torn stretch of land, 
Till some good spirit took him by the hand 
And left a bed of poppies blooming there; 
Then carried him asleep, on noiseless wings, 
From battle-reddened slopes through Gothic doors 
Of London’s Abbey, there ’neath ancient floors 
To dream with poets, ministers, and kings! 


In Arlington, among the myriad dead 
Upon the verdant, marble-crownéd hill, 
Where breezes fan a temple white and still, 
A nameless young American rests his head. 
Some anxious mother gave him up to life: 
Perchance she saw the dim cortége go by; 
Mayhap today they live beyond the sky, 
Above our noisy and incessant strife! 


Drums, drums, beat, beat, beat; 
Hear, hear, the fall of marching feet: 
Drums, drums, beat . . . 


Sisters, I share the bitter ignorance 
Of these fair names of our all-precious dead 
Who sleep beneath the blue; or where the tread 
Of reverent steps is soft in far-off France; 
Or down below the letter’d mystery 
On a cathedral’s flower-girdled stone— 
These lads, in our confusion, called Unknown: 
Unknown to us, but not, O God, to Thee! 





When Antiques 
Come to Judgment 


An Interview with 


F. J. H. Kracke 
U. S. Appraiser, Port of New York 


All that’s chipped is not Chippendale; all that’s worm-eaten 
is not as old as it looks. How Uncle Sam deteéts 
the fakes bought by our innocents abroad 


ECENTLY the representatives of 
R the National Association of 


Furniture Manufacturers made 
protest to Washington that the life 
of their industry and the livelihood 
of its artisans were in serious danger 
from foreign competition. They asked 
remedy in the form of increased duties 
and the repeal of the clause in the 
Fordney-McCumber Act permitting 
antiquities of more than one hundred 
years of age to enter the country duty 
free. The first suggestion is based on 
the assumption that a duty of thirty- 
three and one third per cent. is insuffi- 
cient protection for the American in- 
dustry. The second is supported by a 
claim that over sixty per cent. of an- 
tiques imported under the act are 
fakes. 

The demand for increased duties is a 
matter for tariff experts. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that since the 
value of American-made furniture is 
close to a billion dollars a year, while 
the annual imports total not more 
than five million, the danger to Ameri- 


can industry is not yet particularly 
acute. The second demand has more 
in it than meets the casual eye. It 
amounts to a wholesale criticism of the 
competence of the United States Ap- 
praisers, estimating their ignorance 
and gullibility at more than sixty per 
cent. of their net worth, at least in so 
far as furniture is concerned. 


HE charge is a serious one, but 
Lon if it were half-way true — 
which it is not — the proposed remedy 
would be the wrong one. The exemp- 
tion clause in the tariff act is there for 
excellent reasons. It encourages the 
acquisition by America of examples of 
art and craftsmanship embodying 
genius otherwise lost to the world. It 
permits the gathering of collections to 
inspire new ventures in beauty for the 
enrichment of American life. It re- 
fuses to tax the enterprise and knowl- 
edge which unearth the treasures of 
the past. And it obviates tremendous 
difficulties in placing taxable values 
upon objects whose worth is much 
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affected by age, rarity and sentimental 
association. 

The antiquities still at large in the 
world must necessarily be limited in 
number. Their importation cannot 
offer any real competition to domestic 
manufacture; it is, in fact, more likely 
to stimulate it. But if modern prod- 
ucts are getting in, disguised under 
the wrinkles and whiskers of old age, 
something should be done about it. 
The logical thing to do is to check up 
on the competence of the appraisers, 
whose job it is to make the last judg- 
ment on every import’s authenticity 
and worth. 


EW citizens have any idea of the 
messed of this department’s 
work. The gross imports into the 
United States annually are worth more 
than four billion dollars, and these 
must all come beneath the appraiser’s 
scrutiny and judgment. New York is 
by far the most important port of 
entry, and its port officials deal every 
working day with an average of over 
six million dollars worth of imports. 
Most of this material comes, of course, 
by freight shipping. The returning 
tourist may feel that the entire Gov- 
ernment of the United States is con- 
cerned with the contents of his trunks 
and bags, but as a matter of fact the 
duty collected on tourist imports 
during the year only amounts to 
about four million dollars, or about 
one per cent. of the total. 

Most of the appraising is done at 
the United States Appraiser’s Stores. 
The taxable value is there variously 
reckoned according to foreign costs, 
whether of materials or manufacture 
or both, or according to current sales 
values. The tax itself is reckoned ac- 
cording to the elaborate scales of the 
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tariff acts. In the great majority of 
cases there is no argument. 

But when doubt or difficulties arise 
the scene shifts to the Appraiser’s 
Warehouse. This is a twelve-story 
building covering an entire block in 
the dock district, and to it go pack- 
ages out of shipments which cannot be 
readily examined and valued at the 
water-front. Some such shipments in- 
volve the question as to what is raw 
material and what is not. For it must 
be remembered that even in this sanc- 
tuary of high protective tariffs, prac- 
tically all raw materials come in free. 
More than half of our national im- 
ports pay no duty. But occasionally 
there arises a question as to just how 
raw a product must be to be passed as 
raw material, and this is a matter for 
the Appraiser’s Warehouse. Two fully 
equipped laboratories with a staff of 
trained men are largely concerned 
with such decisions. 


THER reasons for deferred judg- 
ment include disputed valua- 
tions, schedule classification, or the 
occasional case of an article which 
seems to come under no classification 
whatever. On such matters the ap- 
praiser is the custodian of the final 
word unless the matter is appealed. He 
determines the value of the product 
and interprets the law. His determina- 
tion of value is sent to the customs 
officials who collect the tax. And that 
is usually the end of it. 

But many interesting and difficult 
problems for the appraiser arise out of 
the exemption clauses of the Tariff 
Acts. In the case of professed antiq- 
uities he must not only estimate 
values, which is sometimes difficult 
enough, but he must also reckon their 
real age, which is often a delicate 
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responsibility. As a rule, such antiq- 
uities are presented in good faith by 
those who bought them abroad. They 
would not have paid so handsomely 
through the nose for them if they had 
not believed them genuine. The fact 
that the treasures so often turn out 
more youthful than they look adds 
spice of humor and tragedy to the 
regular routine of the appraiser’s job. 
A trustful tourist comes home with 
a cut glass chandelier, imposing in 
crystal splendor and correspondingly 
impressive in price. He has paid three 
or four thousand dollars for it, chiefly 
because he believes it to be over a cen- 
tury old, and as such would like to 
bear it blithely past the customs 
barriers without paying duty. The 
appraiser at the dock refers it, with be- 
coming modesty, to the warehouse ex- 
perts in glass and china. The experts 
look at it, finger it and sniff at it. 
They declare it is a reproduction, a 
piece of work worth about five 
hundred dollars, and as such liable toa 
walloping import tax. The proud pur- 
chaser goes up in smoke and hits the 
ceiling. 


T 1s not the tax that hurts him. In 
I fact, if he has bought in good faith, 
our benevolent Government has pro- 
vided a small and inconspicuous loop- 
hole by which he may possibly get 
some slight relief. It may be conceded 
to him that he bought one thing and 
got another, and that it would be add- 
ing injury to insult to tax him for the 
perfidy of a foreign merchant. But 
the painful and rankling barb in the 
appraiser’s decision is the suggestion 
that he has been stung. He is thereby 
wounded in his esthetic vanity, which 
is one of the most sensitive spots in the 
anatomy of man. He has been fooled 
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and hoodwinked, and it is the Govern- 
ment that says so. Wherefore he 
reviles the Government. 

Another amateur collector has come 
home with a bed. It is an historic bed 
from the fabled countryside of France, 
and dukes and duchesses, lords spirit- 
ual and temporal, and possibly Joan 
of Arc herself have slept in it. The ap- 
praiser examines it. He says it is a 
nice bed, a serviceable bed, an inter- 
esting bed. But he also says that every 
stick of wood in it was grown in Amer- 
ica, and that therefore it cannot possi- 
bly be what it professes to be. The 
customer doesn’t like that either. 


A has in his trunk some 
small pieces of Bristol ware, 
quaint and charming and appar- 
ently well dated by design, color 
and obscure origin. The appraiser 
thinks they are very nice, but informs 
their purchaser that such curios are 
now manufactured in discreet quan- 
tities in an entirely modern factory in 
the western part of England, and 
planted here and there for the snaring 
of the unwary. He even names the 
manufacturer and knows the cost of 
production, upon which he forthwith 
places a tax for the protection of 
American industry. The tourist goes 
out sadder and wiser and considerably 
irritated with the Government. 

It is a thankless task. The purchaser 
of an antique wants above all things to 
be assured that he has the genuine 
article. He has paid a price that has 
small relation to intrinsic worth, and 
the sceptic opinion of the appraiser 
makes his values not merely fictitious 
but non-existent. Worse still, he is 
thereby proved an easy mark. For 
these and other reasons he will often 
fight valiantly to prove that he has 
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got his full money’s worth. Often the 
matter is taken to court, a special 
court which sits in the Appraisers’ 
Warehouse itself. The purchaser, 
sometimes aided and abetted by the 
dealer from whom he bought his treas- 
ure, brings his own experts and wit- 
nesses to establish its authenticity. 
The Government brings impartial and 
unprejudiced experts to substantiate 
its own opinion. Rarely is the ap- 
praiser’s decision reversed. 


ANY cases come up for decision 
which involve no intention to 
defraud the innocent or ignorant pur- 
chaser of a professed antique. Recently 
a Chippendale table came up for 
judgment. Its pedigree was in good 
condition and it came by way of a 
dealer of high reputation and respon- 
sibility. Yet to the appraiser it was 
vaguely unsatisfactory, so that he held 
it for examination. His final verdict 
was that it was true Chippendale about 
half way down and beyond that an 
ingenious piece of reproduction. The 
purchaser was shocked and the dealer 
cabled protests, offering documentary 
proofs of authenticity. The case went 
at last to court for friendly trial, and 
the judgment of the appraiser was 
sustained by the opinion of qualified 
experts satisfactory to both parties. 
The dealer made apologies and amends 
and the importer paid the necessary 
duty. Thus was concluded an impasse 
which threatened discomfiture. 

A contrasting case raised a storm 
around a set of chairs and table 
bought from a noble lord of Europe to 
grace an American home. The ap- 
praiser labelled them at a glance as re- 
productions. The importer roundly 
refused to believe it. He had bought 
them from the noble lord him- 
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self, from where they stood in 
ancestral dignity in the noble lord’s 
venerable mansion. The appraiser was 
grieved to cast doubts on the noble 
lord’s nobility, but stuck to his story. 
The furniture was, he insisted, not 
more than fifty years old. The indig- 
nant purchaser insisted on outside 
opinion, and an expert agreeable to 
both sides was called to give testi- 
mony. He said the chairs and table 
were thirty-eight years old. 

When the importer had gone sadly 
away, the expert was asked how he 
was able to be so specific as to the age 
of the exhibit. His answer was that 
he had himself sold the identical set of 
furniture to the identical noble lord, 
and knew exactly who made it, when 
and where. 

There are cases like these of infinite 
variety and they occur constantly in 
the daily work of the appraiser’s ware- 
house. So often, in fact, must adverse 
judgment be made on alleged antiques 
that the charge is studiously circu- 
lated that the appraisers do not know 
their business. Disgruntled importers 
think and say so, and foreign deal- 
ers with doubtful antiques to sell to 
Americans help the story all they can. 
Our own domestic experts of lesser 
degree make the same charge. How, 
they ask, is it possible for mere offi- 
cials, men in shirt-sleeves and overalls, 
to know anything about art? 


S” JoserpH Duveen, lately under 
cross-examination concerning his 
opinion of an alleged Da Vinci paint- 
ing, answered this question in part, 
despite the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of the bullying and browbeat- 
ing which pass in court of law for ex- 
amination of witnesses. He has shown 
that expert critical ability is a matter 
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of specialized experience, and is apart 
and aside from the creative function 
of the artist. A more comprehen- 
sive answer is found in the personnel 
and history of the appraiser’s ware- 
house. 


N ITs staff are some twenty-five 

men, each of whom is constantly 
engaged in handling and examining 
real and spurious examples of a special 
art or craft. All have had long expe- 
rience; some have been with the de- 
partment for more than a score of 
years. More good art has come under 
the scrutiny of each of them than the 
average artist ever sees. They have 
handled *specimens whose honesty is 
above reproach, and every variation 
therefrom down to the most flagrant 
imitation. They are familiar with sig- 
nificant details, whose combined testi- 
mony establishes the real or the false. 
Their knowledge is in their eyes, their 
fingertips, their sharpened sense of 
color, ll and line. They have tre- 
mendous resources of apparently 
trivial information, related by their 
experience to the objects they ex- 
amine. They are entirely disinterested, 
and concerned primarily with the 
difference between the real and the 
imitation. They are necessarily scepti- 
cal. The profits in fake antiques are 
tempting and become more so as the 
supply of good stuff dwindles, and 
surprising skill and ingenuity go into 
the manufacture of supplies to meet 
the American demand. But the ap- 
praiser holds always the advantage, 
since he is as familiar with the im- 
proving technique of fakery as with 
the stern demands of authenticity. It 
is a simple and demonstrable fact that 
in nine cases out of ten where the ap- 
praiser’s decision has been called in 
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question in court, the best expert opin- 
ion has sustained him. 

The appraiser’s judgment, since it 
owes far more to experience than to 
academic theory, operates in a fashion 
apparently instinctive and unreason- 
ing. He picks up a piece of Sandwich 
glass or something like it, and turns it 
over and around. Already the oracle’s 
opinion is half determined. There is 
something wrong. His inspection en- 
ters the domain of details and he lo- 
cates some significant discrepancy or 
blunder. The forgery is discovered. 
The innocent by-stander marvels and 
doubts and asks how it is done. As 
well one might ask the bank cashier 
how he knows the depositor’s signa- 
ture and detects the imitation. 

Fortunately for the cause of right- 
eousness, most imitations and recon- 
structions fall far short of perfection. 
Some detail is slighted or some flag- 
rant anachronism permitted which 
can deceive no one but a purchaser 
who cries for deception. Antique glass, 
for example, will prove its youth by 
the signs of sand-cutting left carelessly 
upon it. Tapestries will be dyed with 
aniline colors, undiscovered a cen- 
tury ago. A curious case was that of 
the hand-wrought sampler, claiming 
exemption by right of age, and plainly 
woven with the date 1835. Another 
was a set of paintings done in oils over 
colored prints, the product of the 
modern printing press. 


URIOUS cases are a part of the day’s 
C work in the Appraiser’s Ware- 
house. Some time ago a magnificent 
crystal ball was brought in for judg- 
ment. There was, of course, no ques- 
tion as to the age of the material of 
which it was fashioned. Crystal was 
wrought out of the rocks while the 
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earth was cooling, but the question as 
to when it was laboriously fashioned 
and polished into a perfect sphere was 
a matter of keen interest to the cus- 
toms department. The oriental gentle- 
men who accompanied it gave the 
crystal ball a long and honorable 
history, up to the point where it was 
abstracted from an emperor’s palace 
and taken away to America. The 
slightly shady manner of its disap- 
pearance from the emperor’s domain 
was supposed to account for lack of 
documents to support its claims. 


N THIS emergency the appraiser 
I called on the Government’s wide- 
flung resources in far lands, where 
countless agents with their eyes open 
represent Uncle Sam’s interests. It 
was soon learned that an extraor- 
dinarily large lump of crystal had been 
unearthed on an eastern mountain 
within the memory of man, and it was 
further discovered that the oriental 
gentlemen with the crystal ball had 
come from the same neighborhood. It 
was thereafter no great trick to prove 
that the ball had been turned and per- 
fected by three years of modern ori- 
ental labor, on which the ultimate 
purchaser of the ball would pay 
proper tax and tribute. 

These experiences and countless 
others as puzzling, reflect no more 
than one part of the work of the ap- 
praiser. Despite all that the furniture 
manufacturers may say, the common- 
est charge against the appraiser’s 
office is not that it is inadequately 
restrictive but that it is too sceptical, 
cynical and unfriendly to genuine 
antiquities. The opinion of the ap- 
praiser’s office is, in fact, rightly re- 
garded as the real last judgment on an 
imported antique. If it survives the 
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examination of the Government’s ex- 
perts it will probably survive what- 
ever else may befall it. Some fakes, no 
doubt, get by, as they get by our art 
juries and the curators of our most 
venerable and dignified museums. 
But on the whole the sifting is thor- 
ough, authoritative and reliable. 

The tremendous volume of antiques 
or alleged antiques that crowds the 
warehouse during the open season for 
tourists, shows that Europe knows a 
good opportunity when it sees one. 
Europe and particularly France and 
Italy are full of fake antiques. They 
may be old and musty, worm-eaten 
and mouldy, battered and worn as 
though by centuries, but they are 
fakes. They may be documented far 
into the past and still be fakes. They 
may be discovered as though by for- 
tunate chance on the highest shelf of a 
sidestreet shop, and yet be fakes. They 
are manufactured to meet a growing 
demand, exactly as early American 
furniture is today turned out in quan- 
tity lots to satisfy the interior decora- 
tors and their clients at home. 


T HAS been reported on good author- 
I ity that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. It is a particularly 
dangerous thing in the buying of ob- 
jects of art and antiques. The amateur 
learns to look for a single sign of au- 
thenticity and is content. In the pride 
of his wisdom and enthusiasm over 
a discovery he misses another sign 
which to the expert spells fake. He 
pays three prices for the thing he 
covets and takes it home. When he 
arrives at New York the appraiser not 
only disillusions him but takes tribute 
on all that he has paid for his experi- 
ence with the wiles of the world. No 
wonder the appraiser is unpopular. 
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There is safety for the antique 
hunter only in a few rules that are so 
lacking in the romantic as to have lit- 
tle appeal. The first is to remember 
that any real rarity of considerable 
value is almost sure to be known al- 
ready to collectors and dealers. The 
second is to buy only on good and in- 
dependent advice, or from responsible 
dealers whose reputation is worth 
more than a casual profit on a shady 
deal. The third is to treat every in- 
vestment in antiques as a gamble, and 
to win or lose with equal good temper. 
The fourth is to buy nothing without 
consultation of market prices and 
probabilities. The fifth is not to be 
deceived by dramatics or romantic 
legends nor to count all simplicity as 
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guileless. The sixth is to use the same 
good sense and shrewdness abroad as 
one would expect to use at home. 

A seventh might be added — to con- 
cede to the appraiser’s office the vir- 
tues of honesty, integrity and good 
sense, and the advantage of experi- 
ence. But this would be to ask too 
much. At the uncomfortable moment 
when a man discovers he has been 
stung and in such a fashion that he can 
do nothing about it, he is not likely to 
be reasonable. He is more likely to 
blow off steam by damning the ap- 
praiser as ignorant, prejudiced and 
incompetent. Since there are so many 
others who have had an experience 
like his own, he is not likely to lack 
company in his opinion. 
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THE BATS IN THE BELFRY 
A Dectective Story 


He frowned at her through the rosy 

mists of sex appeal that encompassed 

her curly head. “Do you or do you not love 
me?” he asked abruptly. 

“T really do,” she assured him. “But I think 
I heard a shot.” 

“Don’t interrupt me,” he said masterfully, 
drawing her to him in the circle of his strong 
right arm. There were three cigars in his left- 
hand vest pocket. 

“And I think the house must be on fire,” she 
murmured, wondering whether this could in- 
deed be love — the love she had waited for so 
long. So long, indeed, that now she was almost 
ready to take a chance. So she gazed at him 
adoringly and hoped for the best. 

“Tt 3s warm,” he conceded, and started sud- 
denly as there came a crash from the room 
above. There followed the tinkle of falling 
glass, a door slammed, and another shot rang 
through the echoing house. “Strange,” he 
murmured, his reporter’s instinct leaping 
frantically after one conclusion and another. 
“Very strange indeed.” 

“It’s probably nothing important,” said 
Alice. She shuddered slightly, for the evening 
was chill, despite the cheery crackle of fire in 
the partitions. “There’s nobody home except 


T THINK I heard a shot,” said Alice. 


father, and he always takes a nap after 
dinner.” 

“T must see your father at once,” he mut- 
tered. “You will wait for me, won’t you?” 

“Forever,” she whispered, and followed him 
into the hall and up the creaking stairs. 

They entered the room, part bedroom and 
part study; a sombre, cheerless room, dark- 
hued with faded furniture and thronged with 
shadows. Young Philip Fleet — for it was in- 
deed he — took in the situation at a glance. 
Old Isaac Niblock sat huddled in his easy 
chair. His wasted hand lay on the table before 
him, clutching a blue bottle of bichloride of 
mercury. A carving knife was plunged deep 
into his neck just east of the jugular vein and 
an ominous stain discolored his otherwise im- 
maculate dress shirt. There was an intolerable 
odor of gas in the room, and the pungent fumes 
of smokeless powder still curled lazily in the 
still air. The echoes of that last shot still rang 
from the faded walls. ' 

“I don’t think father can be well,” whis- 

Alice. “He doesn’t look well.” 

“No,” said Philip. “Perhaps he’s had a 
stroke. They sometimes do, at his age.” He 
touched Isaac Niblock lightly on the shoulder, 
noting the heavy window cord tightly knotted 
around his neck. He leaned closer, alert for any 
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word from those bloodless lips. He took a card 
from his pocket and laid it on the desk before 
the aged financier. ‘Philip Fleet: Public Rela- 
tions Counsel,’ was practically engraved upon 
it. Still the quiet man gave no sign. Philip 
leaned over him, feeling here and there for his 
pulse, his pocketbook — anything. Suddenly 
he straightened, his face alight with sudden 
inspiration. “Alice,” he said, “this is more 
serious than I thought. Your father is a very 
sick man. In fact, I fear he is dead.” 

“Oh dear,” said Alice. “But of course, we 
were expecting it. He hasn’t been really well 
for months. Poor father.” 

Philip Fleet had made a hurried survey of 
the room, and it seemed to Alice that for the 
moment even he was baffled. He had sent the 
maid, the butler and the gardener for the po- 
lice, and the fire brigade had come and gone. 
Now he stood puzzled, his pencil poised but 
his notebook blank. Everything seemed in 
order, the confused order of a man comfortably 
at home. Once again he went carefully around 
the room. There was blood on the floor, but no 
more than might have been expected consider- 
ing the size of the carving knife. The window at 
the eastern end of the room was missing, but a 
glance outside showed it lying with its shat- 
tered glass in the flower beds below. Black 
footprints led from the library table to the 
old-fashioned fireplace with its yawning chim- 
ney. The lock had been torn from the door and 
the telephone wires were cut. Isaac Niblock 
was rightly known as an eccentric, and even in 
the grim presence of death Philip smiled 
slightly at these evidences of his curious im- 
petuosity. But again he frowned. Not a clue, 
not a sign to account for the shots, the smell of 
fire, the sudden death of an honored member 
of the State Legislature. Suddenly he stooped 
and picked an inconsiderable object from the 
carpet. Alice came swiftly to his side. “What 
is it, Philip?” she breathed. 

“Nothing,” he said, gazing at her with eyes 
suddenly haggard with unwilling suspicion. 
“Just a pin. I always pick up pins. Brings good 
luck, you know.” He laughed hoarsely. But he 
did not tell her it was a safety pin. 

There came a low knock, three times re- 
peated. Drawing his revolver Philip flung wide 
the door. There stood on the threshold Rosa 
Fernandez, the second maid. She was agitated 
and her eyes shifted before Philip’s steady 
gaze. There were red stains on her little apron. 
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“We can’t get a policeman,” she cried, her 
voice blurred by a slightly foreign accent. 
“John can’t find one, James can’t find one, 
nobody can’t find one. Oh, my poor master, 
what'll we all do?” 

Philip gritted his teeth. “Ill find a police- 
man,” he said. He bounded down the stairs, 
out to the garage, and they heard his powerful 
car burst into a roar of impatient power. 
Swiftly he swung it down the short drive and 
out into the road, bringing it to a screeching 
stop before the fire hydrant at the street 
corner. In five minutes he was back with six 
policemen. 

Alice sat in the boudoir of the famous detec- 
tive, marvelling at his whiskers. He had sat 
with his back to the sunny window, but in the 
shadow his eyes gleamed like points of fire and 
the crisp outlines of his massive head showed 
an edge of gold. She was aware of quiet power 
beneath the suave exterior, like champagne 
biding its time beneath an aging cork. In- 
stinctively she shrank away from the unbidden 
thought that already he knew too much. 

He noticed her shrinking and stayed it with 
a reassuring smile. ““Go ahead, my dear Miss 
Niblock,” he said. “Tell me all.” 

She stared at him. “You know my name?” 
she breathed. 

He glanced again at the card in his hand. 
“TI, do” he said. “‘Not that it matters. You are 
clearly in trouble. It is my privilege to help — 
at the regular rates prescribed by the union. 
You may be quite frank with me.” 

Alice lit a cigarette with hands that trembled. 
She knew he noticed it, but what could she do? 
The man was a wizard, perhaps a devil. The 
thought cheered her. 

“It’s about my poor dear dead father,” she 

an. 

He frowned slightly. “One moment, please.” 
He concentrated until his eyebrows met in the 
middle. The door opened suddenly and a lad in 
uniform saluted, laid a neatly typewritten 
sheet before Merrick Van Horn — for it was 
indeed he — and silently vanished. The great 
detective picked it up and glanced swiftly down 
the sheet. 

“I note,” he said quietly, “that the matter 
of your father is closed. He was convicted on 
October 17th of self-inflicted death by natural 
causes. The maid, Rosa Fernandez, is a fugi- 
tive from justice, having deserted her unborn 
child. The butler, Tom Paul Jones, is under 
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arrest for receiving stolen goods — specifi- 
cally, three bottles of gin and one of rye. The 
broken window has been repaired and a new 
lock placed on the door. The house is for sale.” 
He waited expectantly. 

Alice shuddered. The man knew everything. 
Yet no — not everything. She answered him 
bravely. 

“T don’t feel satisfied, Doctor Van Horn. 
About my poor father, for instance, I don’t 
feel satisfied. I don’t feel sure he’s really dead. 
It’s not like him to be dead. And then there’s 
my—my—my gentleman friend, Philip 
Fleet. I can’t feel satisfied while he’s in jail.” 

“So Fleet’s in jail,” said the detective, 
softly. ““Ah-ha, I thought so. What for?” 
He shot the question at her from beneath his 
beetling brows. 

“For parking by a hydrant,” said Alice, on 
the very edge of tears. “And it’s nearly eight 
months now. I think they must have for- 
gotten him.” 

“It’s been a busy season,” murmured the de- 
tective. He glanced at the frail figure before him 
and a flush of kindliness tempered the austerity 
of his face. “Look here, Miss Niblock. I'll help 
you — all I can. But you must trust me. Sit 
over by the window and answer a few ques- 
tions.” He crossed the room swiftly and 
touched a radio dial. The room was suddenly 
filled with The Road to Mandalay. 

“Now, Miss Niblock,” he said sharply. 
“Spell ‘cat’.” 

Alice did so, trying hard to be accurate. 

“Now ‘dog’,” he went on remorselessly. 

Alice did her best. 

“I shall give you a series of words in rapid 
succession,” went on the doctor in a hard, cold 
voice. “You will immediately reply with the 
word first suggested as the appropriate reply.” 
He paused a moment. “Liver,” he said, 
suddenly. 

“Onions,” answered Alice, mechanically. 

“Powder,” said the doctor. “Puff,” an- 
swered Alice. 

“Smoke,” said the doctor. “Lucky Strikes,” 
answered the poor girl. “Razor,” said he. 
“Corns,” said she. 

The examination hammered at her brain 
like rain on a roof, but she went bravely on. 
“Shoot,” said he. “Come seven,” she an- 
swered. “Poison”, said he. “Ivy,” said she. 
“Money”, said he. “Thirty cents,” she said, 
and burst into tears. 

He waited until she grew calmer. “That will 





be all, Miss Niblock,” he said gently. She rose 
unsteadily and he helped her to the door. 
When she had gone he sat musing a while. 
“Poor girl,” he said at last to the goldfish, who 
came swimming toward him expectantly. 
“Poor Alice. I see it all, and hard as it is, I 
must do my duty to society. She killed her own 
father, and has forgotten all about it.” 

The great detective, Dolan Coyle, sat mus- 
ing in his study. He had mused for some time. 
He had mused on the cat, on the weather, the 
news of the day, the political situation, and the 
continued and reliable stupidity of Scotland 
Yard. He mused on the clock awhile and con- 
cluded that unless more musing material 
turned up pretty soon he would have to go to 
bed. There came a faint scratch at the window. 

Without turning his head, Coyle called 
sharply, “Watson.” 

His Japanese servant entered noiselessly. 
“Watson,” said the famous detective. “There 
is a young man outside who wishes to see me. 
He is a fugitive from justice, young but not 
bad-looking, unarmed, and no doubt thirsty. 
Let him in.” 

In a moment Philip Fleet — for it was in- 
deed he — stood before the great detective. 
“Your name?” asked Coyle. “Philip Fleet,” 
answered the young man. “I thought so,” said 
Coyle. “Sit down. Have a whiskey and soda.” 

The detective eyed him just a moment. “I 
see that it is raining,” he remarked, and 
checked with a gesture the surprised exclama- 
tion that rose to Fleet’s lips. ““ Wait a moment. 
I also observe that you are a newspaper re- 
porter or else a pickpocket, but I suspect the 
former. You are paid on Tuesdays, occasion- 
ally. You drive a car and can speak a little 
French, and are fond of fresh mushrooms. You 
are left-handed and don’t play cribbage.” He 
paused to light his pipe. 

“Marvellous,” said Fleet. “How did you 
know?” . 

“Child’s play,” answered the detective, 
with a deprecating smile. “And now, what can 
I do for you? But stay, I know already. You 
want to find the murderer.” 

“T do,” said Fleet. “In fact I must.” 

“Very well,” said Coyle. “Who is the mur- 
deree?” 

Fleet told his story. “ Very simple,” said the 
famous detective, stifling a yawn. “Look me 
up next Tuesday. Ho, Watson.” 

The Jap appeared and led Fleet to the door. 
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Coyle leaned backward in his chair, deep in 
thought. At last he opened his eyes. “So obvi- 
ous,” he murmured. “How does he suppose he 
can deceive me. Ah, my friend Fleet, you are 
escaped from prison, it is true, but soon we 
shall have you safely back again. I must pro- 
tect society, even though a man’s freedom be 
the price of peace.” 
(To be continued) 


Harp LINES IN THE 
Morninc MAIL 


New York. 
The Editor, 
North American Review: 

Stuff and Nonsense lacks the spark of 
genius that is admirably supplied along similar 
lines by Frank Sullivan, and it is difficult to 
see how any one with sufficient intelligence to 
appreciate the serious part of Tut NortH AMER- 
1cAN Review can enjoy a feeble attempt at 
comedy based on the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; 
while the attemptedly humorous comments on 
Einstein illustrate the tendency of the intellec- 
tually submerged to turn to ridicule anything 
which they cannot understand. 

R.S. 


Detroit. 
The Editor, 
North American Review: 

Your “humorous” section irritates me. I 
imagine many other readers like myself browse 
through the really funny papers, and we no 
more expect to see a cut-and-dried funny sec- 
tion in a publication like yours than cooking 
recipes or a lovelorn column. The young man 
who writes this section seems still to be in the 
eolithic stage of column conductors’ evolution; 
that is to say, he is laboriously casting his 
humor in those molds used by all professional 
humorists in early periods of their work. 

Does the mental set with which the reader 
approaches the Review call for procrusteanated 
humor? Do the specifications include chuckle- 
fodder, and if so, why this particular kind? 
Honestly, I hate to see all those pages go to 
waste when you might there add another of 
your luminous, interpretive articles. 

HENRY L, BERWIN. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Question: “How may I make my home garden 
a profitable investment?” 


Answer: First obtain as many seed catalogues 
as is convenient, without making a permanent 
enemy of your postman. About two hundred 
should do, though this number may be reduced 
by including two or three mail order catalogues 
including sections devoted to agricultural im- 
plements, manure spreaders and the like. 
Those containing colored pictures may be 
given to the children; the balance should be 
sold to any honest and high-minded junk dealer 
of your acquaintance. With the proceeds, buy 
vegetables. 


Question: “Please explain the Fourth Dimen- 
sion. And don’t use any seventy-five cent 
words in doing it, either.” 


Answer: We just knew this would happen to 
us. In fact, we prepared for it, and when Pro- 
fessor Einstein broke loose and upset the pre- 
established harmony of the universe, we went 
right out and hired a tame scientist of our own. 
We put him on the pay-roll at fourteen dollars 
a week, regardless of expense, and fitted him 
out with an office in the packing room. 

Unfortunately we simply can’t get him in- 
terested in the Fourth Dimension. He says he 
is done with the Fourth Dimension and is 
working on the Fifth. The Fifth, he says, is a 
perfectly elegant dimension, with a stronger 
suction and many more attachments than the 
Fourth. It is also more durable. Furthermore, 
things can happen in the Fifth Dimension that 
are inconceivable in any of the lower grades. 
For example, you can break a five-dollar bill in 
the Fifth Dimension and get more than three 
dollars and forty-five cents change. You can get 
the wrong telephone number in the Fifth 
Dimension and make it do anyway. You can 
enter a hotel in the Fifth Dimension and be al- 
lowed to carry your own bag to your room. 
And other marvels too numerous to mention. 

Our tame scientist, Professor Bjeerstein, is 
probably the last word in scientists. Dr. Ein- 
stein has just published his thesis in three 
pages which took him ten years to write, and 
claims that not more than twelve men in the 
world can understand them. Professor Bjeer- 
stein has spent fourteen years on two pages, 
and nobody can understand them. Nobody can 
even read them. 
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THe S.&N. 
ANTARCTIC ExPEDITION 


On board the good ship Gut, frozen fast to the 
edges of Antarctica; in latitude.82¥4, less bro- 
kers’ discounts; longitude Caledonia 8950. 
Weather continued cold and cloudy, clearing 
toward evening. Tides; bigh, low and medium. 


March 22, 1929 

We have had a hard day. It looked for a 
while as though we would have to turn right 
round and come back. It’s these portable 
houses that did it. We got them unloaded all 
right and picked out a place for them with a 
southern exposure and a nice view and a little 
place behind to grow geraniums, supposing we 
ever have any time to grow geraniums. Then 
we set them up. 

They don’t look right yet. For one thing the 
doors are all on upside down and inside out, the 
manufacturers having sent us left-handed 
hinges. The glass won’t fit the windows or the 
windows won’t fit the glass, and we had to put 
the chimney on the wrong end of the house be- 
cause according to the blueprints it should go 
right through the bathtub and none of us liked 
the idea. The rafters were all two inches short 
and the joists two inches too long, and we have 
three spigots too many and not a solitary 
washer for the entire plumbing. The front door 
hangs open and won’t go shut, and the back 
door is shut tight and won’t come open, and the 
shingles ran out right above the commander’s 
boudoir and left him exposed to the Antarctic 
elements. But what we need more than any- 
thing else is angle irons. If you could see your 
way to send us a dozen ten-inch angle irons, 
maybe we can get at least one of the houses to 
looking cubical. Send them Parcel Post C.O. D. 
if you don’t like to trust us. 

We have also unloaded the planes and 
started one of the motors, which caused a lot 
more trouble. She backfired quite a little, and 
right there and then our lead dog, Bohunk, lit 
out across the ice and was soon seen no more. 
We can’t imagine what has become of him, or 
at least we try not to. We haven’t seen hide or 
hair of the other expedition that is supposed to 
be in these parts, but ever since Bohunk dis- 
appeared we have noticed that the Antarctic 
breezes are distinctly flavored with the smell of 
soup. 





March 23, 1929 

Today we made our first preliminary excur- 
sions into the icy wastes. I think I have al- 
ready sent word that there is ice here, but we 
have now established the fact beyond question. 
We have even photographed the ice and taken 
motion pictures, though there wasn’t much 
point in the latter since the ice wasn’t going 
anywhere in particular. Will send a few snap- 
shots by mail. One of them shows Commander 
Boid’s boots rather well, and I should warn 
you now not to be alarmed by them. The gal- 
lant commander is not suffering from bunions 
as you might suppose, but simply has his boots 
stuffed with straw. We have discovered that 
boots must be stuffed with straw in these parts, 
or else the feet get cold. The ice does it. Fortu- 
nately we had some straw, which came with the 
guinea pigs, and are managing nicely. One of 
the crew has hives on his toes, but this is more 
amusing than dangerous. 

We sent out three expeditions of two men 
each, roped together for safety and with their 
return address stamped on their upper left 
hand corners. One went straight out into the 
frozen continent and eventually came straight 
back again looking slightly crestfallen. The 
second veered off to the right and disappeared 
for some time. Toward evening we heard 
shouts of triumph and saw them returning, 
staggering slightly under the burden of their 
emergency rations and carrying a large and 
heavy sack. This was the first discovery of our 
hazardous mission — apart from the ice which 
I have mentioned — and contained, as we 
learned when they came aboard, a collection of 
bearings which had been lost by transatlantic 
fliers at one time or another. 

Late at night the third party returned, just 
when we had about given them up for lost and 
were drawing lots for their ditty boxes. They 
brought with them a story which might have 
seemed incredible if this were anything but a 
scientific expedition. Their course had lain to 
the south by west, and they had proceeded not 
more than three parasangs — a parasang being 
the native term for a considerable distance — 
when they saw tracks in the snow. Their first 
impulse was to make some tracks on their own 
account, but since they were on the very edge 
of being lost they decided to face the matter 
out. Following the tracks for some time, they 
claim to have come upon two native maidens, 
probably Eskimos, who were gt | bit- 
terly on the carcase of a whale. They comforted 
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them as best they could and removed a good 
deal of blubber, whereupon they discovered 
that the girls’ names were Flora and Fauna 
respectively. I need hardly point out that the 
very existence of Flora and Faunain Antarctica 
has been a matter of doubt, and while our boys 
failed to bring the girls back with them I have 
absolute confidence in the story of their mo- 
mentous discovery. They report that the two 
maidens will probably turn out to be blondes, 
if and when they are thoroughly washed. The 
crew, of course, is tremendously excited about 
it all, and even Captain Bittern has taken to 
waxing his whiskers with machine oil. 

We are all well and cheerful, though the 
straw in our boots does tickle considerably. 
Our only complaint is that the mail is so late. 
Here it is the end of the week already, and no 
Saturday Evening Post yet. 


March 30 

There’s quite a little unpleasantness among 
the crew over Flora and Fauna. Some of the 
boys won’t believe there are any such girls in 
these parts, and certainly nobody has seen any 
signs of them since last week save for a couple 
of hairpins which might or might not mean 
something. Further there is a story that Flora 
and Fauna were discovered at the North Pole 
by Dr. Walter Traprock, and how can they 
be at the South Pole as well, with transpor- 
tation what it is down here? But maybe it’s 
just a couple of other fellows by the same 
name. 

Since our last radio news we have made our 
first aerial expedition out over the frozen 
wastes. I told you how we unloaded the planes 
and started the engines. Well, we were just on 
the point of taking off when we found we had 
no pilot. Commander Boid is a pretty good 
pilot himself, but only when there are at least a 
couple of old Army men along and maybe a 
mechanic or two. In the rush of getting away 
from Hoboken we entirely forgot to get a pilot. 
So there we were, with the engines going strong 
on six or seven cylinders, and we wondering 
what to do next. 

So at last we drew lots and by good luck 
picked out Karl Svenson, who used to run a 
tractor out in Michigan and is pretty good with 
almost any kind of machinery. We helped him 
into one of the planes and tied him in for 
safety, and pulled the icicles out from under 
the wheels. The plane went off down the ice 
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like a skate, and it looked for a while as though 
it would keep on going until it fell into what- 
ever ocean is on the other side of all this ice, but 
Karl did something to the machinery and 
up she went. She went up sort of sideways, 
but she went up, and how the boys did 
cheer. 

We all agree that it takes a Dane to show 
what native genius there is in almost all of us. 
Karl wasn’t content just to fly the ship, as most 
of us would no doubt have been. For a long 
time he kept on going up, not just in a straight 
line but in a sort of Pike’s Peak corkscrew, 
until he must have been miles away. Then he 
started doing stunts. Some of the boys think he 
was just showing off before Flora and Fauna, 
but most of us believe he was trying to find 
how far he could go with the ship and still have 
her. Once in a while we could see something 
fall out of the plane, but nothing as large as 
Karl, so we didn’t worry. It got dark after a 
while and pretty cold, so we went back to the 
Gull and waited around, playing a little check- 
ers and matching pennies to pass the time until 
Karl got back. He came in pretty late. He had 
left the plane somewhere inland, having run 
out of gasoline, and he wouldn’t say much 
about his trip. He’s a modest sort of chap. 
We asked him what the Antarctic continent 
looked like from the air, and he said it looked 
like ice. 

We have started putting names on the 
scenery in honor of absent friends and so forth. 
There’s a mountain in the South which we 
have called Greta Garbo, after the famous 
singer. The bay we are anchored in is now 
called Whalen Bay, and we have named the 
rocky headland Nolan Point, after Mike Nolan 
who keeps the doss house in Jersey City. We 
hope he will be pleased, and we promise all our 
other friends that they shall have a bay or a 
mountain just as soon as we find one. But just 
now we have to look for Karl’s plane, which is 
liable to take some time. Karl forgot to make a 
note where he left it, but it’s somewhere out 
on the ice. I think I told you there’s ice here. 
If not, I'll tell you now that there is. 

(To be continued) 


Editorial Note: As we go to press we are in 
receipt of further Antartic news of the utmost 
importance. Read next month of the untold 
mineral wealth of the polar mountains, of the 
lost explorers, of washday in the frozen wastes. 
You'll be surprised. 
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Our CENTER OF GRAVITY 


“There never were in the world two opinions 
alike, no more than two bairs or two grains; the 
most universal quality is diversity.” 

Mon TAIGNneE. 





We are all regularly informed that we live 
today in a modern world, at a pivotal point in 
the history of our more or less human race. 
This delusion of special distinction, which has 
probably occurred to every people and century 
since the Neanderthals, urges a somewhat con- 
descending estimate of past manners, morals 
and convictions, and an optimistic spacious- 
ness in regard to future greatness. Darkness is 
behind us and light before us; the old gods are 
dead and we have new ones in the ice-box. To 
put it colloquially, we are sitting on top of the 
world. 

eee 


This is probably no more nor less true today 
than at a score of occasions in recorded history, 
and would be a harmless exultation if it were not 
attended by an unmistakable Twentieth Cen- 
tury penchant for classification and division. The 
ancient world must be analyzed and pigeon- 
holed; the modern world must declare its 
standards and its banners. Consequently we 
have an alignment of opposing tendencies and 
principles. The passing age, we are informed, 
was soaked to the skin in such poisons as 
tradition, convention, superstition, religion, 
nationalism, fundamentalism and so forth. 
The modern world, on the contrary, is to 
bloom verdantly in the light of freedom, sci- 
ence, eugenics, evolution, individualism, in- 
ternationalism, and numerous other polysyl- 
labic philosophies. 


eee 


This modern opinion is assertive, for its ex- 
ponents are enthusiasts, all wrapped up in 
their own patent medicines. The antique and 
traditional doctrine, on the other hand, pos- 
sesses an endurance and static quality born 
principally of human inertia and pigheaded- 
ness. The smoke of the consequent battle ob- 
scures a third alternative, after which we 
personally yearn. 


eos 


Thoughtful people are constantly readjust- 
ing their estimate and interpretation of the 


standards they live by, not because truth is 
anything but eternal and absolute, but be- 
cause the human vessel changes, grows and 
stretches. The living mind increases its power, 
discards its approximations, and takes in more 
territory. It does not therefore and thereupon 
create a new heaven and a new earth, in the 
fashion that reform administrations lay out a 
city beautiful; instead it daily rehabilitates 
the old home to better living conditions. Cer- 
tain things that are fundamental persistently 
survive the periodic spring cleaning, gaining 
rather than losing in vitality and worth. 


eee 


The polemic literature of the modern world 
insists in effect that the intelligent man must 
accept all new doctrines at their self-deter- 
mined evaluation. It speaks with an authority 
and practises an autocracy that differs from 
the old arrogance in kind but not much in 
degree. It insists that its hypotheses are es- 
tablished, its proofs accepted, and its victory 
complete. Yet it is a fact of daily and comfort- 
ing experience that there are plenty of sensible 
folk who do not and will not swallow unmasti- 
cated these new fetishes of mechanistic evolu- 
tion, eugenics, biochemistry, modern educa- 
tion, medical science, and the new codes of 
social behavior. They are not therefore ig- 
norant of them; they are simply not sure of 
them, and refuse to be so on self-constituted 
human authority. For the modernist himself 
has created the philosophy of doubt;.it is 
no bad thing that in some quarters he shall 
taste of his own medicine. 


eee 


The third alternative is a point of sanity 
between two equally unmerciful and intolerant 
extremes. It has always been the intuitive 
choice of those who think to a purpose and live 
to an ideal, and refuse to be stampeded even 
though they keep moving. Among them even 
today are men who believe intelligently in a 
religion based on revelation, who accept a 
code based on conscience, and live a life that 
contemplates immortality. It is their privilege 
also to preserve a tentative and discriminating 
doubt of hypotheses and formulas that are 
too well comprehended, too well organized, and 
too ingeniously constructed to be entirely 
true. 
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638 
The Burning Question 


We are by way of being a conservative, 
reactionary and stand-pat stick-in-the-mud. 
We hold on toughly to old ways, not neces- 
sarily because we count them better than oth- 
ers but because we despise to be upset. We sit 
tight because we find we sit more comfortably 
that way. So we are always three laps and a 
half in back of the neighbors, and by the time 
experience overtakes us it is a stale story to 
everybody else. There is, for example, the mat- 
ter of furnaces. Until lately we stuck loyally to 
the idea that a furnace was nothing more than 
an iron box with an unseemly appetite for fuel. 
You put coal into it and took ashes out of it 
and that was all there was to it. We steadfastly 
declined to think of a furnace as machinery. 


In the meantime the neighbors were experi- 
menting hither and yon with blowers and 
stokers and oilburners and gas heaters. They 
were filling their cellars with machinery and 
the circumambient air with soot and smells. 
They were bandying claims and counterclaims 
concerning economy, convenience and ef- 
ficiency, and no bridge table was free of their 
brag and boast. And they regarded us with an 
intolerable air of patronizing superiority. The 
fact that we still shoveled coal and sifted ashes 
had us dated, delineated and despised of our 
fellowmen. We were as definitely outmoded as 
though we wore long and flowing whiskers. 


Lately we have caught up somewhat on the 
flying heels of progress, if that is what you call 
it. We have modernized our heating apparatus. 
We should like nothing better than to tell you 
all about it in detail, but some pages of this 
issue are needed for other matters. But we are 
now thoroughly mechanized. Our furnace puts 
on its own coal and takes out its own ashes; 
it shakes itself, regulates itself and sifts itself. 
It does everything, in fact, but pay for itself 
and the coal. It saves us a great deal of time, 
most of which we spend in watching it do it and 
in talking about it. 


When word went up and down the Rialto 
that we contemplated change and progress, we 
heard from a great many people. We heard 
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from neighbors, all of whom offered us the last 
word in domestic thermo-dynamics and calori- 
fication. We heard about carbon monoxide and 
dioxide and hydroxide, and concerning British 
Thermal Units. We heard about radiation, in- 
sulation and the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Particularly we heard from salesmen. We don’t 
remember, to be sure, just what the salesmen 
told us. There were so many salesmen and they 
had so much to tell. But one or more entreated 
us thus: 


“Good morning, sir. . . . Yes, this is the 
office and salesroom of the Knogud Burner. 
. . . Very glad to show it to you, absolutely 
without obligation if you buy one or more 
burners. Here it is; the only genuine Knogud 
Automatic Burner. Neat, isn’t it? . . . Don’t 
you just love that finish? Practically genuine 
enamel in pearl grey, or if you prefer it we can ° 
supply the burner in olive green, purple or 
French nude, or with a neat stripe. . . . Some- 
thing distinctive, eh, what? That’s one of the 
features of our burner. It gives a certain dis- 
tinction to the man who owns one, and we 
positively guarantee that if you buy a Knogud, 
nobody else in your neighborhood will buy 
GMO. . o> 
“No, it doesn’t burn oil. We investigated oil 
and found that some burners — the Smelley 
Burner, for instance — burn a thousand gal- 
lons of oil a week — or is it a hundred? We 
don’t burn oil; we don’t even burn coal. We 
burn Hot Air. . . . Just plain Hot Air. It’s the 
very latest fuel, though I hear that the House 
of Representatives has been using it for years. 
. . « Well, you can get it almost anywhere, — 
from newspapers, magazines or government 
bulletins. ... They vary somewhat; the 
Republican press runs about 26-30 Baume 
gravity, and the others in proportion. This 
burner will take any of them. Hot Air is a 
wonderful fuel; no smoke, no soot, no ashes and 
practically no heat. . . . 

“Mechanics? Why, mechanically this burner 
is a wonder. It has more mechanics than any 
burner made, and much more than it really 
needs. It has a balanced crankshaft, hydrosta- 
tic brakes, and the new style universal joint in 
the smokestack. . . . No, it has no trip valve. 
It has an oscillating shuttle, I believe, but no 
trip valve. We eliminated the trip valve just 
last season, and that little box at the bottom is 
the Eliminator. . . . This little switch starts 
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the burner, and almost anything will stop it. 
It has a thermostat to keep it from overheating 
and a lamb’s wool jacket to keep it from freez- 
ing on cold nights. That little thing is the 
pump; it doesn’t exactly need a pump, but we 
make no extra charge for it except a small in- 
stallation fee. . . . 

“Now come around and see the draft. That’s 
it up on the pipe, where you can see it. We call 
it a sight draft. All our burners come with sight 
drafts attached, and we also supply a hand- 
tooled, carbon steel can-opener. And don’t for- 
get, we’re not like our competitors, who are all 
good fellows but not quite scrupulous on busi- 
ness ethics sometimes. We never ship our 
burners F. O. B. like they do. All the other 
burners are shipped F. O. B. Kansas or F. O. B. 
St. Louis, as the case may be, but we never 
ship F. O. B. anywhere. All our burners are 


shi kg a 

“Make a noise? Why, I should say so. It 
makes the sweetest little noise you ever heard, 
and you are entitled to a year’s tuning ab- 
solutely without charge. And as for service, 
you'll never need it. If the parts of the Knogud 
Burner fall off you never need replace them, 
because the burner runs just as well without 
them. Of course, it needs a new B. battery once 
in a while and an occasional dose of castor oil 
and quinine, but that’s about all. . . . 

“Yes, we sell on easy terms. We can give you 
preferred payments, which simply means that 
you sign a lease and we prefer the payments. 
You can pay fifteen dollars down and ten dol- 
lars a month for two years, or we will sell you a 
burner complete for twenty-five dollars. And 
for twenty dollars extra we throw in a ton of 
coal, suitable for the kitchen range. For cash in 
advance we give a premium of a beautiful pair 
of book-ends. . . . 

“Well, anyway, don’t buy any other burner. 
I don’t want to knock our competitors, who are 
all good fellows but simply don’t have the right 
— but I know a case where a Pewtridd 

urner eloped with the colored cook and 
took all the dining room silver as well. You 
can’t go wrong with a Knogud. Why, I’ve 
put this very burner into seventeen different 
homes. Just buy one, and you'll never buy 
another. .. . 

“Well, if you won’t buy a burner, how about 
a piece of Florida real estate or a nice fountain 
pen? Or a set of the World’s Best Poetry in ten 
volumes, with index? Or this new-style sharp- 
ener for safety razor blades?” 





THe S.&N. 
ALPHABETICAL EDUCATION 
No. 12. BULLFIGHTING 


Bullfighting has to date made little progress 
in the United States, not so much because of 
the scarcity of bull as of the high market value 
of the choicer beef cuts, and as a consequence of 
the laudable desire of all patriotic citizens not 
to embarrass the Republican administration 
by taking potshots at the Hoover bull market. 
We are not much acquainted with bullfighting 
in its naive and native state, but it is our can- 
did opinion that it can hardly be naturalized. 
Our own efforts to adapt it to American condi- 
tions were not successful. 

For one thing, we got very little codperation 
from the bull. We had always understood that 
the first essential in bullfighting was to arouse 
and enrage the bull. With our bull this was not 
necessary. He was already distinctly upset. 
We discovered it just about at the moment that 
we discovered the bull, and not wishing to in- 
trude upon his private difficulties we started 
back to the stile, accidentally removing our 
hat in tribute to his secret sorrows. Unfortu- 
nately the bull had the same idea and reached 
the stile ahead of us, so we went back for our 
hat. But it seemed that the bull wanted the 
hat. He wanted to wipe his feet on it, and did 
so briefly and effectively while we looked 
around for a tree. We have always been a lover. 
of nature, and at the moment were particularly 
interested in trees. But there were no trees. 
There was only a hedge, thickset with thorns 
and things, as we discovered on the way 
through. The bull stood by, applauding and in- 
deed encouraging our investigations. 

We doubt whether bullfighting will ever be 
really popular in this country. We never found 
it so. 


No. 13. Catcu.us 


According to our dictionary, Calculus is a 
hard and stony deposit occasionally found 
among the internal organs, and consequently 
very difficult to grasp. Higher education, how- 
ever, is not readily frustrated or foiled, and 
almost any university offers a course in Calcu- 
lus for what it is worth. Varying stages of cal- 
culous growths or something very like them 
may be observed on almost any college faculty, 
and can be removed only by prolonged soaking 
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in a strong brine or with a handy length of lead 
pipe. 
‘Calculus deals principally with infinitesi- 
mals, which seem to be some sort of sub-micro- 
scopic entities similar to those which are gen- 
erally held resposible for foot and mouth 
disease. Under the benevolent rulings of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture they may be 
shot at sight, except on Sundays. Unfortu- 
nately the little calculi are entirely invisible 
and therefore make disappointing and unsatis- 
factory targets. It is confidently expected, 
however, that the tightening of our immigra- 
tion laws under the new administration will 
eventually deliver us from this deadly scourge, 
which seems to have originated in central 
Asia. 

At the approach of danger the little calculi 
quickly disguise themselves as exponentials, 
logarithms, and direct and inverse circular 
functions. They then elect one of their number 
as the integral calculus which is a sort of queen 
bee and quite haughty and unapproachable, 
except at the mating season when she is 
constantly attended by a veritable cloud of 
isoperimeters. The exact consequences of the 
subsequent gradual growth and infinitesimal in- 
crease of the differential calculus as such are at 
present unknown, but are generally considered 
to have some regional relation to the increased 
enrollments in American universities and the 
growing Republican majorities since the cam- 
paign of 1884. 
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Spring Song 


Tie robins came a month ago 

To say that winter's done, 

And paddled through the sloppy snow 
Beneath a doubtful sun. 

And cheerful maple buds appear 

To usher in the spring; 

But I'll believe it when I hear 

The frogs begin to sing. 


The lying calendar insists 

That summer is in sight; 

There's promise in the morning mists 
Of Sixty Fahrenheit. 

I've paid my final Christmas bill; 
My coal is on the wing; 


But ‘tisn’t spring to me until 
The frogs begin to sing. 
D. Franck. 


See Contents Pages of Satevepost! 


He'll Come Home (In Six Parts), by Roland 
Pertwee. 


Doubtless a pedestrian! 
Bettina. 


On Being Accused of Clichés 


By Sara Henperson Hay 


Above a sodden earth the sky 

Is very soft and grey; 

So many little voices cry 

Above the eaves today; 

And I can hear the scratch and hiss 
Of rain against the door; 

But wait — I must remember this 
Has all been said before. 


I'll try again. November yields 
Her wealth of wood and wold; 
Beneath a level sun the fields 

Are all aglint with gold. 

These gypsy trees in bronze and red 
Have set the hills aglow — 

Still, I suppose, that all was said 
A hundred years ago. 


The Maiden April comes again, 
Bedecked with fragile flowers, 

All veiled about with opal rain, 

And little fragrant showers; 

The tender grass is whispering, 
There’s magic in her face — 

But yet, no doubt, to mention Spring 
Is very commonplace! 


Now, bearing this in mind, I strike 
A stranger chord, and so 
I'll say the moon is very like 
A hunk of biscuit dough. 
Upon the freckled beach the sea 
_—— up like curdled soup; 

e wailing winds but sound to me 
As if they had the croup. 


Moral 
A clichéd and a prosy tongue 
Hath never — to please, 
And so, perforce, I frisk among 
Unholy similes. 
For though their meaning be obscure. 
This evens up the score, 
At least, I may be rather sure 
They've not been said before! 
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(Controversy over (rabites 


SiR: 

In this office we have read with intense interest 
two articles published by you, both dealing with 
the political present and future of the South. 

In one of them, Mr. Crabités viewed with 
alarm the prospect of ballots for Negroes; pre- 
dicted bloodshed unless the white South could 
unite as a one-party section to exclude the Ne- 
groes from voting; and felt that the political 
cleavage clearly manifested in the recent campaign 
was nothing short of a calamity. 

In the other, Mr. Struthers Burt showed the 
inherent structural weakness of the Democratic 
party; and expressed his belief that the only 
salvation for the Democratic party lay in liberal- 
izing itself in the North and in ignoring the 
South. 

I think there is a third point of view which has 
been neglected in both of these articles. That 
point of view is that of the Negro and the intelli- 
gent white friends of the Negro — those who wish 
to advance the Negro’s rightful interests without 
straining any part of the social fabric to such a 
breaking point as Mr. Crabités appears to fear. 

What Mr. Burt seems to omit from considera- 
tion, though Mr. Crabités stresses it, is that pre- 
cisely the question of Negro votes is one which is 
most immediate to Democracy in the South. 
Mr. Burt gives this factor less than its due im- 
portance. Mr. Crabités seems to us to over- 
emphasize it. 

The South can best progress, politically and 
otherwise, not by setting apart within itself a 
large group of disfranchised helots; nor by cling- 
ing to an isolation which, if a Democratic party 
breakup should occur, would place it in the posi- 
tion of a powerless minority. 

The Negro votes in the North. He even holds 
office, often ably, and his politics are probably no 
better and no worse than the white. He wants 
to vote in the South. He has attacked the 
Southern white primary system and has won a 
Supreme Court decision against it in the Texas 
white primary case. Other cases attacking the 
white primary are under way. The Negro votes 
in the larger Southern cities without bloodshed 
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and often the Negro and the best white people, 
as in Richmond, combine against the more 
unscrupulously led whites. 

The question seems worth asking whether the 
South would not find its real emancipation, 
emancipation for its white people from one of 
their most hampering and ancient bogies, by 
frankly recognizing what has been freely conceded 
everywhere else in the nation: that the Negro 
should be given those privileges of citizenship 
to which he has a right and for which he has 
demonstrated his fitness. 

Hersert L. SELIGMAN, 
Nat. Assoc. for Advancement of Colored People. 
New York City. 
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(Controversy (Continued 


Sir: 

I was considerably interested in, but some- 
what grieved by, the words of Judge Pierre 
Crabités in his article on 4 White South, or Black? 
in your March issue. It reads like something 
written in 1870. Apparently, the growing liberal 
elements of the new and progressive South are 
causing the judge to have nightmares. 

In his article, the author makes use of the 
expressions “African votes” and “African suf- 
frage.” This is obviously out of place and totally 
uncalled for and is apparently calculated to terror- 
ize and head-off the growing liberal sentiment 
of the new South. Carrying out that scheme, 
the author (guessing by his name) should refer 
to his own vote as a “French vote.” And that 
would hold, also, for large numbers of Louisiana 
voters. 

The author advocates that “unadulterated 
White blood, for all practical purposes” should 
be “the sole test.” Aside from the justice or 
injustice of such a policy, I question the wisdom 
of it, especially in certain States. In my opinion, 
that had best be left alone. 

The judge entertains a fear that “African 
votes are destined to remain for years a cloud 
upon the Southern horizon.” This need not be 
any longer than we make it so. Why is it that 
Brazil, who freed her slaves of African origin 
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about twenty-five years after we freed ours, does 
not seem to find herself threatened by a“ dark and 
menacing” “cloud?” The difference appears to 
be due to the fact that Brazil promptly made all 
of her citizens, regardless of ancestry, integral 
parts of her commonwealth, sharing in all her 
opportunities for self improvement. On the other 
hand, our Southern people, upon losing the War 
between the States and finding their slaves freed, 
became resentful and apparently decided to dem- 
onstrate to the victors that they would not recog- 
nize the citizenship of any person of African an- 
cestry. All such persons were denied the use of 
everything from the Christian (?) churches and 
(later) the ballot boxes down to the town’s brass 
spittoons. What seem to be the respective results 
of these two different policies? While there are in 
Brazil today many persons of every shade and 
color, there are no menacing, racial “clouds” 
as those which seem to be causing the judge such 
great concern. On the other hand, however, in 
our Southern states, there are those who shudder 
and quake with fear beneath “clouds” of our 
own making, if, indeed, there be any. If the 
Southern people had taken the loyal, qualified 
colored citizens into their political confidence 
and civil fold, as they have done Syrians, Greeks, 
Russians, Turks and other alien elements, the 
eminent jurist and others of our Southern people 
would not be having such nightmares. For the 
judge’s consolation, may I say that it appears 
more than certain that with the dividing up of the 
votes of the white people, there will be a corre- 
sponding dividing up of the votes of the colored 
people, and the “menace” will be proportionately 
no greater than it ever was. 

The author asks, White South, or Black? In this 
bright day and bloodless year of Our Lord, 1929, 
I would suggest that it be neither. But rather let 
us make it “Our South and Our Country.” 

H. R. Butcer, Jr., M.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Applauding the Mother of Ten 


Sir: 

I wish to congratulate Mrs. Marjorie Wells on 
her admirable article in the March issue, and the 
editors for printing it. Mrs. Wells surely can 
speak as one having authority, and not as speak 
our own Pharisees. These cannot understand the 
joys of which the authoress speaks, but how they 
can and do insist on the inconveniences which 


accompany even a small family! 
V. J. Fanprey 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Praise and Blame 


Sir: 

Marjorie Wells has a splendid article splendidly 
written. Congratulations to her and her family. 

As for Carlton Kendall’s Threat of Insanity! 
Well, if we are all heading that way in our coun- 
try, why worry? Everybody’s worry is nobody’s, 
and if the geniuses have a streak of insanity, one 
and all, what a pity for THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review writers, many of whom are brilliant 
minds. By the way, idiots, imbeciles and morons 
are always classed as feebleminded and not as 
insane, which is quite a difference. 

P. H. B. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
eo) 


State ~Medicine versus Private 
Practicioner 


Sir: 

I have just finished reading in your February 
issue the article on State Medicine, by G. W. 
Haigh, M.D. Dr. Haigh boldly says that the 
American Medical Association acknowledges the 
high professional standing of the medical officers 
of the Navy, the Army, and the Public Health 
Service by admitting these officers automatically 
to membership, whereas civilian physicians must 
meet certain conditions. Let us see what there is 
to this. 

Upon reading the by-laws of The American 
Medical Association, we find the only distinction 
is that while usual members may apply for fellow- 
ships, members of the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, 
and Public Health Service shall be automatically 
construed as fellows as long as they are engaged 
in their respective services. 

Article 8, Section 1, of the Constitution of 
the American Medical Association defines mem- 
bers as “members in good standing of the 
constituent associations”. The constituent 
associations are the State and Territorial Medical 
Societies and Associations. To be a member of a 
State Association one must be a member of a 
county association, and for the latter organiza- 
tions the qualifications vary, but with a license 
to practise as their basis. 

Consequently, there is no exception made of 
Navy, Army, or Public Health Service doctors 
on the grounds of skill, knowledge, or general 
superiority. Physicians in civilian life generally 
stay in one place, and belong to county and State 
organizations. The physicians of the three services 
are transferred frequently, and find it inconven- 
ient to so belong. 

I do not believe that the average plane of 
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medical practice is any higher in the Army, the 
United States Public Health Service, or the public 
health services of the various political sub-divi- 
sions of this country, than among the civilian 
practising physicians. Some doctors think that 
they are not as high. 

Despite Dr. Haigh’s earnest assertions, the 
rigid organization and the red tape in the Govern- 
mental services are stifling to ambition. There are 
three incentives to the physician: fame, money, 
and humanitarian satisfaction. To the Govern- 
mental man the first is hedged around with be- 
wildering restrictions, the second is denied, and 
only the third remains. And even in this last the 
personal element is often lacking. Nevertheless, 
great work is often done. I can think of several 
things, and men. But the great mass of brilliant 
work has been done, and the most striking results 
achieved, by civilian men, working where pro- 
motion is not bound down by rules, and hope of 
fame not too much limited. The best doctor 
is not a man who thrives under the discipline of 
a red taped organization. 

Dr. Haigh’s article is utopian, and based upon 
an ideal of sincerity, self-sacrifice, cerebral equal- 
ity, and super-humanity that some day may 
come true. At twenty I dreamed such a thing as 
he sets forth. I thought in terms of government 
ownership and operation. I looked forward to ideal 
days to come; to living in a governmental house, 
eating governmental meals, riding in govern- 
mental trains with my governmentally selected 
wife and governmentally reared children; to 
working at a governmental job, and banking at 
a governmental bank; to dying in a governmental 
hospital, and being buried in governmental soil 
by governmental morticians. Somehow or other, 
I dream such dreams no more. 

Josepu P. Garen, M.D. 
Olean, N. Y. 
eo) 


Who Is Anastasia? 


Publication of the new book Anastasia by 
Payson and Clarke, which presents the Ratlef- 
Keilman version of the Russian mystery, recalls 
the article which recently appeared in THE 
Nortu American Review, concerning which 
one of our readers writes: “Please send a copy 
of your January number to Grand Duchess 
Olga Alexandrovna, Klampenborg, Denmark. 
The Grand Duchess Olga is the sister of the 
late Czar, and since her name is mentioned 
in the article, she would no doubt be inter- 
ested. 

G. H. R. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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For the (Common Good 


Sir: 

You probably started something when you 
printed Are Ten Too Many? and I hope you have. 
The upper levels of our people seem “hell-bent” 
upon racial annihilation at the present moment, 
and a few back-fires such as this won’t do a bit of 
harm. 

If Mrs. Wells will just go on and tell the world 
bow she manages the whole business, what scale 
of values she employs and what philosophy of life 
she uses to steady herself when foundations rock, 
as they do even for the mother of one, she will 
make the world of parenthood further her debtor. 
If she can, in her own lucid style, formulate her 
scheme of living and make it sufficiently concrete 
and sufficiently sifted down to essentials that it 
will encourage the honest but faint-hearted to 
believe they can rear sizable families and not go 
under physically, financially and spiritually, she 
will make an enormous contribution to the com- 
mon good. 

Whether or not one agrees with her or emulates 
her, one bows to a gallant lady and a dead game 
sport. Please, Mr. Editor, give us some more of 
her. 

FLorence Brown Suerson, M.D., 
Kansas Bureau of Child Research. 
University of Kansas. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


cAn Authority Speaks 


Sir: 

So many inaccuracies were contained in Mr. 
Samuel Grafton’s article, Need, Gold, and Blood, 
which appeared in your March number, that I am 
requesting you to publish some corrections I have 
noted. I have confined myself to facts. 

1. Mr. Grafton reproduces a loan company 
advertisement and follows it with “In other 
words, the Uniform Small Loan Act, without the 
change of a word, can be turned into an adver- 
tising handbill.” No part of this advertisement 
can be found in the Uniform Small Loan Act. 
Either the author has not read the law or is guilty 
of something worse. 

2. Mr. Grafton says the National City Bank 
charge on small loans is “almost nine per cent, 
approximating the figure of the Mitten Bank 
service.” National City would get $4.63 for the 
use of $94 for an average of about 24 weeks. The 
Mitten Bank gets $8 for the use of $92 for an 
average of 20 weeks. Assuming Mr. Grafton is 
correct about National City charges, which he is 
not, the Mitten charge is 20 per cent. At the 3% 
per cent per month rate on unpaid balances, 
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allowed by the Uniform. Act, the Mitten loan 
would return about $16. If 314 per cent per 
month is 42 per cent per year, then the Mitten 
Plan cost is at least 21 per cent. Both banking 
plans are rendering service to necessitous bor- 
rowers, and stand in no need of Mr. Grafton’s 
concealment of rates. 

3. Mr. Grafton says that the Uniform Laws 
“in no way hinder their (loan companies) ex- 
cessive interest charges.” In no state without the 
Uniform Law is the usual charge for wage or 
chattel loans less than 15 per cent per month. 
The Uniform Law keeps the rate of licensees to a 
maximum of 31% per cent. One-fifth of a// licensees 
charge 2% per cent or less. 

4. Twenty-five loan shark lobbyists tried to 
kill, by amendment, a small loan law in Louisiana 
last year that was urged by various labor federa- 
tions. Mr. Grafton pictures these twenty-five as 
striving to put “teeth” into the law. 

5. Mr. Grafton draws liberally on recent New 
York experience with loan sharks for his examples, 
and intimates that conditions in Uniform Law 
states are similar. New York does not have the 
Uniform Law. Its personal loan act allows about 
2% per cent per month on unpaid balances. 
Attorney General Ottinger’s Committee of bank- 
ers, labor leaders and employers, the Legal Aid 
Committee of the Bar Association, and the Baumes 
Crime Commission, all recommended the Uni- 
form Law principles and rate, saying that licensed 
small loan companies were the best remedies for 
loan sharks. 

6. Mr. Grafton creates the impression that the 
Russell Sage Foundation began its work in the 
field of remedial loans in 1914 and then only with 
propaganda. In 1908 it published the Wassam 
study of The Salary Loan Business in New York 
City, which was made in 1907. In 1909, The 
Chattel Loan Business by A. H. Ham was pub- 
lished. 

7. Mr. Grafton talks of a “toothless” law. 
Loan sharks in the small loan field have attempted 
to gain footholds in the following cities in the last 
two years but have been prevented by the Uni- 
form Law: Baltimore, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Jersey City, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Richmond, Roanoke, and _ several 
others. These same loan sharks are distributing 
the Grafton article. 

Leon HENDERSON, 
Department of Remedial Loans, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 
New York City. 
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Aggressive Opponents 


n the famous case of the stock market boom 
| vs. the Federal Reserve authorities, which 

has agitated the United States since the Re- 
serve Board issued its celebrated warning that 
the use of Reserve credit in stock speculation 
must cease; both sides are claiming victory. The 
average Wall Street commentator is quite sure 
that the Reserve System is defeated; many 
economists are equally sure that the authorities 
will win out. 

But it seems to me impossible that anyone can 
give a valid decision on the basis of what had 
transpired up to the end of March. The stock 
price averages show that the advance of the 
market has been checked, it is true, but it still 
holds fairly close to the level at which it stood 
when the warning was issued, despite one or two 
days of spectacular liquidation, a record volume 
of trading, and 20 per cent. call money; and 
brokers’ loans six weeks after the warning made a 
new high record. 

Upon the evidence of those facts the bull specu- 
lators consider the Reserve Banks impotent. 
They admit that the Banks still have a powerful 
weapon in reserve, — advances in the rediscount 
rate, — but they believe that this will not be 
used, at least to its utmost effectiveness, because 
of the traditional fear that high money rates will 
depress business. 

This is convincing talk. Yet the Reserve 
authorities have put their hands to the plow; it 
is scarcely conceivable that they will abandon it 
in the furrow. I am inclined to believe that their 
failure to carry through the more vigorous 
measures which Mr. Paul M. Warburg, among 
other severe critics of their “procrastination”, 
has so warmly urged, is due to the terrific sense 
of responsibility that weighs upon them. After all 
it is but seven or eight weeks since they gave 
notice of this final effort to accomplish a “selec- 
tive deflation” which would bring the stock 
speculation within bounds while leaving com- 
merce and industry unimpaired. Surely the task 
is technically difficult enough, and the goal suffi- 
ciently valuable, to deserve as much time as 
necessary for the attempt, even if the outcome 
shall be only that its accomplishment is proved 


impossible. 
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(Courses of Action 


we the Reserve Board looks at present 
money rates it sees the Scylla of stock 
speculation; if, to check that, it looks to higher 
rates, it sees the Charybdis of declining com- 
merce and industry. It seems early to blame it so 
harshly for refusing to jump into either until it 
has at least tried longer to steer the immensely 
difficult middle course. The dilemma was implicit 
in the speech which Governor Young of the 
Reserve Board made in Cincinnati about the 
middle of March. He outlined four possible 
courses of action and pointed out the difficulties 
in each, as follows: 

1. To reduce rates and ease the monetary 
situation, in order to attract funds back into 
business. But this would invite the speculator to 
proceed at an even more rapid rate than in the 

ast. 

. 2. To do nothing and let “nature take its 
course”. But considering that the Reserve Banks 
have taken approximately $700,000,000 of 
credit out of the market and raised rediscount 
rates three times, what would have happened in 
stock speculation if nature had taken its course, 
can only be imagined. 

3. To earmark the System’s credit in such a 
manner that it can be used only for approved 
purposes. But this is practically impossible, 
except as it may be accomplished through the 
coéperation of banking and business, which the 
Board is already seeking to enlist. 

4. To raise the rediscount rate. But high money 
rates may not deter the speculator when he is 
optimistic, whereas if they continue long they 
may seriously depress trade and industry. 

Out of all these choices, therefore, the Board 
has elected the third, which is much the most 
difficult because it involves the codperation of 
the 27,000 bankers of the country and of the 
countless individuals and corporations who are 
lending more money on the Stock Exchange than 
the banks can draw out. But if the task elected 
is the most difficult it is also the most worthy 
to accomplish. 

In addition to seeking this codperation, the 
Reserve Banks have sold Government securities 
and reduced their holdings of acceptances, thus 
subtracting from the amount of Reserve credit 
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supplied to the money market. But their efforts 
in this direction have been largely offset by an 
increase in rediscounts, and lately by a slight fresh 
inflow of gold to this country. The increase in 
rediscounts is not due, however, to stock market 
demands, but to a marked seasonal expansion in 
business needs for funds, and there is every reason 
why it should be supplied. 

The outcome of the apparent impasse, I venture 
to suggest, is that the Reserve authorities will be 
able to hold a bridle, though perhaps only a loose 
one, on the stock market (probably being com- 
pelled eventually to raise rediscount rates be- 
cause of the human impossibility of getting the 
necessary codperation from money lenders) until 
such time as clear signs of an impending recession 
in business start the bull speculators running to 
safety. Yet anyone who makes such a prediction 
must be acutely sensible of the possibility that 
an increase in gold imports will completely over- 
turn it. The strain on the foreign exchanges dur- 
ing the next year is likely to be terrific. The attrac- 
tion that we, as a creditor nation, exert upon the 
gold of our debtors is no longer being neutralized 
by as large loans abroad as during the years just 
past;.our money rates are now too high for 
European countries and industries to borrow here 
so freely. Yet they continue to buy more goods 
from us than they can sell to us, adding to the 
huge balances due us as interest and payments on 
debts an annual merchandise balance. Such a 
situation needs no further exposition, and it is 
clear that the world must either lose gold to us 
or go to extremes in protecting it by high bank 
rates, support of the exchanges, or codperative 
central bank agreements to which the United 
States must be a party. 


Signs of Recession 


ut barring the possibility of large gold im- 
B ports and a prolongation of the boom based 


. upon them, it is not unlikely that the country 


will soon be witnessing the beginnings of a bus- 
iness recession which, while it ought not be 
severe, should at least shake the stock market. 
The principal sign of such a recession to date is 
the decline in building, which for several succes- 
sive months has fallen below the volume of a year 
ago; in February, according to permits issued in 
leading cities, it was the smallest in six years. 
Building is ever significant because it is the 
earliest industry to reflect the effects of high 
money rates. Thus far it is the only major in- 
dustry to lag behind. Iron and steel, automobiles 
and tires, and textiles, are all operating at the 
highest levels in our history. Yet it is probably 
fair to say that they are over-operating; they are 
working at a pace which cannot possibly be sus- 


tained for many months, because the rate of 
production, projected to a twelve-months’ total, 
is larger than any volume of sales that even the 
most optimistic prophets expect. In iron and steel 
Colonel Ayres of Cleveland notes that a slightly 
feverish tinge, reminiscent of war times, seems to 
be creeping across their prosperity; that in the 
anxiety to obtain prompt deliveries there has 
been some placing of duplicate orders — a long 
step toward over-production. Add a recession in 
these industries to the smaller volume of building, 
and it is not likely that the stock boom could 
persist. 

But if gold comes in, almost anything may 
happen — rising commodity prices, a rush to buy 
goods, stocking and hoarding of commodities, in 
short an old-fashioned business boom, disastrous 
in the end but exhilarating while it lasted. And 
where would the “new era” of stability be then? 


Bonds 


pF geongerc bonds have declined to a point 
at which Secretary Mellon says they are 
cheap. It will be a blessing for the business situa- 
tion if his advice to buy them is generally fol- 
lowed; but the prospect of easier money is vague, 
to say the least. 

It is an axiom of fashion that a greater demand 
begets not only a greater supply, but a vastly 
increased variety. This is true not only of clothes, 
groceries and automobiles, but of securities. The 
investor can choose from a constantly increasing 
range of bonds, stocks, combinations of the two 
in convertible bonds and bonds with stock pur- 
chase warrants attached, and investment trust 
securities representing partial ownership of a 
portfolio of, usually, both bonds and stocks. 

The newest of these security fashions represent 
the endeavor of corporations which normally 
would issue a lien on their property to meet the 
present demand for securities which represent an 
equity in a business. To indicate the extent of 
this shift in fashion from bonds to stocks it is 
only necessary to point out that during the past 
three months or so more new security issues have 
taken the form of stock than of bonds, though as 
recently as a year ago the percentage of stock 
issues was insignificant. It is said only one of the 
old first-line bond houses is still holding out and 
refusing to add stocks to the goods it offers 
for sale. 

Thus one can now buy debentures of the 
Southern Pacific Company which are “sweet- 
ened” by attaching to each $1,000 bond a 
warrant which gives the purchaser an option for 
five years on three shares of the company’s stock 
at $145 a share, which is $15 above the price at 
the time of the debenture issue. For this “call” on 
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the stock it is estimated that the investor pays 
about $30 — or $10 a share — more for the bond 
than he otherwise would. By catering to the fash- 
ion the Southern Pacific, first of the railways 
to adopt this type of financing, obtained about 
$2,000,000 more for its issue of debentures than 
it would have done without it; while from the 
investors’ viewpoint $10 a share is little to pay 
for a five-year call on such a standard stock only 
$15 above its present price. 

Again, one can now buy stock representing 
ownership of apartment houses against which 
there is no mortgage lien — the first instance of 
the abolition of the mortgage bond as the founda- 
tion stone of real estate financing. This stock 
financing of income-producing construction seems 
likely to spread rapidly as a reaction from the 
excessive amounts lent by some of the mortgage 
bond companies, which in many instances has not 
only made any subordinate equity worthless, but 
has resulted in the downfall of some of the 
issuing companies themselves. 

Finally, one can buy investment trust secur- 
ities in infinite variety, or can place funds in 
trust with old-established trust companies for 
operation in a joint account with other trust 
funds held by the company, so that each indi- 
vidual trust gains the benefit of a greater diver- 
sification of investment than would be possible 
if it were operated as an entity. This is the invest- 
ment trust under another name, but with the 
difference that it does not issue transferable 
certificates representing part ownership of the 
fund, and of course with the fundamental legal 
differences that exist between trusteeship and 
what Paul M. Warburg calls the “incorporated 
stock pool”. This “uniform trust”, as it is termed 
by the company which originated it, will nor- 
mally be used as is the separate individual trust, 
largely for the creation and control of estates, 
the only difference being that through it a larger 
degree of diversification is obtainable for the 
man of moderate means. Fees will be smaller, 
and at the beginning at least funds as low as 
$1,000 will be accepted, whereas the recognized 
minimum for individual trusts heretofore has 
been $5,000. Of course the uniform funds will 
include, in tune with the times, stocks as well as 
bonds in their investments; the investment of 
trust funds in stocks is making great headway 
under the stimulus of the discussion it is receiving. 


«Mushroom Growth 


HE growth of the investment trust and the 
diversification of its forms is one of the two 
most extraordinary phenomena of the new 
financial era, the other being of course the “cult 
of the common stock”. It is little more than a 


year and a half since the writer in one of the first 
of these articles reported the growth of the in- 
vestment trust in this country and explained its 
organization in elemental terms which would be 
wasted today, so much exposition and discussion 
of it has there been. At that time there were in 
the United States and Canada perhaps seventy- 
five investment trust companies and funds. 
Today there are, including the general finance 
and trading companies ordinarily classified with 
investment trusts, approximately 200, if a survey 
recently made by Leland Rex Robinson, one of 
the entrepreneurs of the movement in the United 
States, is complete. And their paid-in capital, 
by his showing, is about $1,600,000,000. 

But the increase in the number and capital of 
the investment companies — “trust” is in most 
instances a misnomer — is less significant than 
the great diversification of form that they are 
taking. In the course of their evolution the 
“general management” trust has become su- 
preme in number and investment, with a total of 
119, excluding the trading and finance companies, 
and a capital of $781 000,000. These are the trusts 
whose managers possess broad powers to purchase, 
hold and sell securities both domestic and 
foreign. The “fixed” trust, which starts with a 
pre-determined portfolio and grants the manage- 
ment no power of substitution, has lagged behind, 
and been succeeded by “specialized” and 
“limited” trusts which seek to remedy the in- 
flexibility of the old “fixed trust”, but establish 
certain qualifications to govern the management 
and limit its powers. It is in this group of trusts 
that the most interesting developments have 
taken place. 

One of the favorite present limitations is to 
confine the trust’s activities to one field of invest- 
ment, and to include in its management men 
skilled in that field. Aviation may serve as the 
best illustration. A young industry is always a 
perilous field for investors. Out of the thousand 
or so automobile manufacturing companies that 
have been organized in the United States since 
the beginning of the industry a scant handful 
survive and are prosperous today. It is a popular 
pastime to point out how much a man who 
invested a thousand dollars or so in General 
Motors at its organization would be worth today, 
but few point to the reverse side of the picture, 
which is how little the man who invested in the 
other nine hundred and ninety-nine companies 
would be worth. Whether aviation will go through 
the same financial experience as the motor in- 
dustry is an engrossing question for any investor, 
and the difficulty of picking the winner while the 
industry is still in its infancy supplies an oppor- 
tunity for the investment trust promoter; he can 
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recite the foregoing facts and then point to the 
advantages of investing not in one company but 
in a diversified group. That is but the beginning. 
It is only one more step to gathering aggregations 
of capital which will be not merely silent partners 
in the growth of aviation, but directing and 
controlling influences in management, financing 
worthy new enterprises and taking an active 
part in those already organized. 

Therefore a number of aviation investment 
trust issues have been offered to the public in 
recent weeks. The promoters of one expect that 
it will play a réle in the industry similar to that 
played by the Electric Bond and Share Company 
in the public utility field. Probably it will acquire 
a controlling interest in companies manufacturing 
airplanes and motors, in transportation organiza- 
tions, and in airport owners and operators. To 
these it will supply technical and management 
codperation. Another trust has been organized 
especially to construct and operate the largest 
airport in the United States, in addition to using 
funds in other ways in the industry. A third will 
devote part of its resources to developing new 
projects in which it will obtain an interest, and 
part to investment in established companies. A 
fourth will participate, in addition to the other 
fields, in aircraft insurance. 

These trusts partake more of the character of 


certain British trusts such as the Rubber Plan- 
tations Investment Trust, Ltd., which in addition 
to investing in plantations’ shares operates prop- 
erties in the Far East, than of the investment 
trust as it has hitherto been known in the United 
States — meaning a passive investment com- 
pany. The aviation industry will be the first in 
this country in the development of which the 
investment company will play such a prominent 
art. 
r The foregoing is but a brief indication of the 
way in which investment trusts are being limited 
and specialized. Among the offerings of recent 
weeks, for example, is one of a “trust” which will 
act as a holding company for insurance companies 
and bring about a community of interest and 
codperation between them. In process of organiza- 
tion is a trust which will be a link in an inter- 
national chain. Another new trust will specialize 
in financing new buildings under construction. 
Most conspicuous of all is the big trust whose 
subscribers virtually handed over their funds and 
said, “Do with them as you will. Engage in any 
kind of business or financing or buy any kind of 
securities.” A perusal of the financial advertising 
columns of the newspapers would almost lead 
one to believe that the American public had ceased 
to invest in any particular company and was 
investing only in whole industries. Yet as pre- 
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viously noted it is the general management trusts 
that are most regularly being added to, and of 
the total capital employed by the trusts a vast 
preponderance is in that class. 


Fashion or Safety? 


ONCURRENTLY with the extremely rapid 
C present rate of growth of investment trusts 
is developing a renewal of the questioning of their 
economic soundness which was so prevalent a 
year or more ago. I have already quoted Mr. 
Warburg’s characterization of them as “incor- 
porated stock pools”; he added that they are 
subtle agents of inflation. What he had in mind of 
course was that investment trusts create a double 
issue of securities against any given property: the 
securities which they buy and hold in their treas- 
uries, and their own securities which they sell to 
their shareholders. Both these securities are nego- 
tiable and can be used to obtain credit. Or take 
as a concrete example the case of an investment 
trust which is lending money on call on the New 
York Stock Exchange, as most of them are. It is 
selling its securities for cash and lending the 
proceeds to support a huge stock speculation; 
and those who purchase its shares may take them 
to the bank and obtain loans on them with which 
they can buy more shares; and so on. Each step 
of the transaction inflates credit. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The chairman of the New York State Assem- 
bly’s committee on banks recently delivered him- 
self of the following: “There is nothing to prevent 
these companies from buying large blocks of 
stock and then using it as collateral for the 
borrowing of more money with which to purchase 
more oak If this procedure is followed and there 
is a crash in the market, the investors who own 
investment trust shares would be worth little or 
nothing after the banks took up the stocks that 
are given as security for the loan.” He therefore 
urges State regulation. 

Yet there is no doubt that the sponsorship of 
investment trusts has steadily improved during 
the recent and most rapid period of their growth. 
Responsible banking houses of age and high 
reputation, who at first were shy of the innova- 
tion, have taken it up; it is solely due to their 
sponsorship, in fact, that the recent sales of such 
large single issues have been possible. And these 
houses feel a double responsibility for their trusts 
because they are not merely distributors but 
managers. Trusts came into being in response 
to a double need: that of industry for an easy 
access to an already mobilized supply of capital, 
and that of the individual for diversification and 
skilled management in making his investments. 
They are assured of a permanence in proportion 
to their need. 
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in Paris to bis boybood and lifelong friend, 


One of the last personal letters written by Myron 
Andrew Squire, eminent lawyer of Cleveland. 


{. Herrick, late Ambassador to France, re- 


vealed touchingly a great mind’s unfailing 
courage before those doubts that assail the great 
and lowly alike when twilight years set in. 
Ambassador Herrick’s letter was written Feb- 


It referred to the death of Fudge Sanders, 
Mr. Squire's partner. The following passage 
is printed bere with Mr. Squire’s permission, 
as a tribute to the memory of one who was an 
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ruary 4, 1929, from the American Embassy internationally beloved figure 


HAT a vista of other years Judge Sanders’s passing opens up for you 

and me! It was immediately after my first meeting with you that I met 
the Judge, a rosy-cheeked boy who came to seek his fortunes in Cleveland; 
and from that time on began our lifelong friendship. Dickens or Thackeray could 
have made a dramatic tale of the lives of any one of us three, interwoven as they 
were with the growth of a new city and a new country. 

How interesting it would be if we three could sit down at a table with a map and 
mark out the course that civilization has taken from then on up to the present day! 
We have lived all that time and we have seen the wisdom as well as the folly of 
mankind and we have followed the devious course of that “upward trend” through 
the years in its so-called progress: That it is progress I do not question. However, 
it does seem to me today, as my mind runs casually back over it, that it will still 
require an indefinite time before human understanding will be able to grasp the 
ultimate end and purpose of it all. Be that as it may, I suppose there is little left 
for you and me to do other than to keep our noses on the map and follow the course, 
and conjecture all we may. And after all our conjectures, I assume that we will 
arrive at about the same conclusion: that with all its ills, ups and downs, grief and 
joy, we are glad to have had the opportunity to make the journey and we are loath 


to lay down our ever-increasing burdens. . . . 
Myron T. Herrick 
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